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The 
Soap 


that is 


All Soap 


Unmixed with Water 


Solid Value 


Water is cheap. That is why you get so much of it in 
common toilet soaps. 

Pears is all pure soap in every particle, so that although its 
first cost may be a trifle more than that of the ordinary soap, 
it lasts so long that its ultimate cost is very much less. 

Thus, as a matter of economy alone, it possesses un- 
doubted advantages over the low priced soaps, composed of 
water and low grade materials which injure the skin. 


Other Value 


Being waterless, Pears never dries up—never shrinks. It 
remains hard all through, in any climate, and will wear as thin 
as a sixpence. 

Another point of value is that being of such purity and 
efficacy in every particle, a very little of it gives a sufficient 
profusion of lather for toilet or bath, while in, regard to 
cleansing and beautifying properties, there is nothing in the 
whole range of saponaceous products to equal Pears, which is 
matchless for the complexion. 


Pears’ Soap 


The Soap That Lasts Twice as Long as Ordinary Soaps 


THE GREAT ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP 

















“All ‘rights secured.” : 


OF ALL‘SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OFTO'OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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= @=©6©What kind of music 
m™ @€©=—-_ do you like best? 


The Victor-Victrola 
will bring your kind 
of music right into 


Vietor Victrola TV, $15 your home. 
Your kind of music—the kind you like best—sung 
and played as you have probably never heard it befoe: 
Your kind of music perfectly rendered by the 


world’s greatest artists whenever you wish to hear i it. 


You dun’ t have to wait until you 
feel you can afford a $100 or $200 
instrument—any Victrola you choose penta: 
as the instrument for your home will 
play every record in the Victor cata- Jf 7 
log, and will give you almost as perfect Th f 
music as the Victrola XVI, the instru- § . 
ment by which the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. ' | 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world i 
will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 
to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
comes N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner EG nophone Co., Montreal 
$ anac pdisn Distributors 


Always use Victor 

Machines with 

Victor Records and 

Victor Needles— 

the combination. 

There is no other 

way to get the un- ; 

equaled Victor tone. Victor-Victrola Wy XVI, $200 


Mahogany or "quartered oak 
Other styles 3 $15 to $150 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Building, i School of Corresp 


Engineering—Business— Law 
Study at Home 


OR over 15 years the American School of 

Correspondence has specialized in teaching 

’ all branches of Engineering, Business and Law 
by mail. It is now recognized as one of the largest 
educational institutions in the world and its effi- 
ciency is acknowledged by business and professional 
men the world over. Its courses and consulting 
department are made use of by college graduates 
seeking —— training, by engineers and lawyers 
wishing to polish up on particular lines, and by 
thousands of young men who have obtained from this 
school their entire business and professional training. 

Write for information—you won't be bothered by 
agents; all business is carried on privately and 
quietly, by correspondence. The American School, 
like all strictly educational institutions, depends 
upon its reputation and the success of its students 
and graduates for growth. 

Write today. for our GENERAL BULLETIN and 
information regarding the work you are interested 
in. We'll give your case special attention and help 
you decide on the best course to take up. 


American School of Correspondence 
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ADVERTISEMENTS Wecan positively show you feos 5 
Gao ts to bone Your Salary. Book mailed f PACGE-DAVIS CoO., 


it., or 150 Nassau Street, New York 
LE ~ Te N 


JewWER LERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeshi D. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our cataloy 

The Engraving School, 429 Pace Bide., Michigan Ave.. Chieago, i. 

















SHORTHAND © 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach ee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 

home, no matter where yout live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. yd’s Syllabic System is eas 

learn—easy to Waite —oasy, to read. Simple. Practical. 

o ruled lines—no positions—no shading 


best system for stenographers, 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad m 
ers, ministers, teachers, peeee literary folk and 
w learn shorthand for 


Our graduates 
Send to-day for booklets. E SOHO als, etc. 
O CORRESPONDENCE S LS 
975 (Alaa, Opera House Block, ps ea til. 














Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty Ory in the history, form, struc- 
ek and writing of the Short - at ht by 
Berg E: Editor Li Magazine. 
“Over one hundred Home Stud ly Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown,Cornell, a ad- 
tng colleges. 250-page catalog tree. Write to-day. 
The Home cimieiiemmiaieen School 
Dept. 264, Springfield, Mass. 
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Leading Law School 
In Sa 
truction 
Ee — iso2 
Prepares for the Bar, 
Three Courses: College, 
ae Lae the and Busi 


aw. Classes begin 


each month. Send for catalog atti rules for ade 
mission to the bar of the several States, 
The Greatest Ss Law School in the World 
rrespondence School of Law 
“610 fon sandy Chicago 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 


tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal ¢ 
fot Mace lessons by mail will develop your talent. A 









Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of Governor \\ ilson with 6c in 
stamps and I willsend youa test lesson plate, also 
ce Se Ra ae Ge’ is forYOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL ciacerconing 

and Cartooning 
1444 &choficld Bldg., Cleveland, O. 














CAN WI ‘fr STORY. eginners 
learn thoroug’ ur perfect method; many sel) 
their stories before sovipletin the course. We *help those 

who want to sell their “Sy Write for particulars. 
Sehool of Shori-Story Writing, pt. 429 Pag ilding, Chieag 









BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 


by mail how to draw for Illustration, 


29 Page Bid, 
Chicago,I1). 
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Do You Want a Good Postion Where You Can Earn 
From $1,000 to $5,000 a Year and Expenses? 


There are hundreds of such positions 
now open. No former experience as a 
Salesman required to get one of them. If 
you want to enter the world’s best paying 
profession our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where 
you can earn good wages while you are 
learning Practical Salesmanship. Write to- 
day for full particulars; list of good open- 
ings and testimon.al letters from hundreds 
of our students for whom we have roo, 
secured good positions paying from $100 to 
$500 a month and expenses. 

Address nearest office. Dept, 107 


NationalSalesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto, 

















THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
FREE! Send us the names and addresses of 5 boys 


(from 8 to 18 years old) and we’ll send you a 

copy of this splendid magazine free. Great Stories 

—Beautiful illustrations —Handsome covers in colors. Edited 

by WALTER CAMP. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 

Athletics, Photography, Boy Scouts, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 

217 Main St., SMETHPORT, PA. 


ET ME START YOU IN THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS ANYWHERE 


I started with an idea and $100.00 and made six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in 18 months. I tell you 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. Don’t be a 
wage slave; get out of the rut; get grit; get backbone; 
wake up and start NOW. Write and learn of my money- 
making mail order plans. My great FREE book, “How 
to Achieve Mail Order Success,” tells all about my own 
achievements and how I equip, teach and get you started 
on very small capital. This book tells how to quickly 
start in your home, while otherwise employed. It is a B 
line to a large income. Send for my new free book if you 
want to start a mail order business and start making 
money now. Address President, Mail Order School, 
Suite 2299 Brecht Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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WE INVITE 


EVERY THIN 


This is an invitation that no thin man 
or woman can afford to ignore. We in- 
vite you to try a new treatment called 
“Sargol” that helps digest the food you 
eat—putting good, solid flesh on people 
that are thin and under weight. 

How can “Sargol” do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent for increasing cell 
growth, the verv substance of which our 
bodies are made—putting the red cor- 
puscles in the blood which every thin 
person so sadly needs, strengthening the 
nerves and putting the digestive tract in 
such shape that every ounce of food 
gives out its full amount of nourishment 
to the blood instead of passing through 
the systent undigested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in 
anything they wore because of their thin- 
ness, men under weight or lacking in 
nerve force or energy tell how they have 
been made to enjoy the pleasures of life— 
been fitted to fight life’s battles, as never 
for years, through the use of “Sargol.” 

If you want a beautiful and well- 
rounded figure of which you can be 
justly proud—a body full of throbbing 
life and energy, write the Sargol Com- 
pany, 390-D, Herald Bldg., Binghamton, 
N. Y., today, for 50c. box “Sargol,” ab- 
solutely free, and use with every meal. 





MAN AND WOMAN 


But you say you want proof! Well, 
here you are. Here is the statement of 
those who have tried—been convinced 
and will swear to the virtues of this 
preparation 

REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 

“T have made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment and 
must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. 1 have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and, what 
is better, | have gained the days of my boyhood. It has been 
the turning point in my life. 

MRS. A. I. RODENHEISER writes: 
l 


“T have gained immensely since | took $8 








: it, and now I 
weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds. I 
feel stronger and am looking better than ever before, and now I 
carry rosy cheeks, which is something I could never say before.’ 


CLAY JOHNSON writes: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
pieased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. T am 
getting back to my proper weight again. When I began to 
take Sargol Lonly weighed 138 pounds, and now. four weeks 
later, I am weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.’’ 

F. GAGNON writes: 

“Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. I am 
a man 67 years of age, and was all run down to the very bottom, 
Thad to quit work, as 1 was i wea Yow, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like anew man. I gained 22 pounds, with 23 days’ treat- 
ment. Icannot tell you Oe SHaDEY I feel.’ 


MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 

“Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever used. I 
took only two boxes of Sargo My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for five years 
am now as fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly ree omme nd 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do, 


Full address of any of these people if 


you wish. 


Probably you are now _ thinking 
whether all this can be true. Stop it! 
We say “Sargol” does make thin people 
add flesh, but we don’t ask you to take 
our word for it. Write us today, enclos- 
ing 10c. in silver to help pay postage, 
packing, etc., and we will send you a 50c. 
package for trial, absolutely free. 

Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter 





package will be sent to you by return post. 
hamton, N. Y. 





COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50c. package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder 
(provided you have never tried it), and that 10e. is enclosed to cover postage, packing, ete. 
vertisement printed above,and then put 10c.in silver in letter today, with coupon, 
Address: The Sargol Company, 390-D. 
Write your name and address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER, 


Read our ad- 
and the full 50c. 
Herald Bldg.. Bing- 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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By Grace Margaret Callahor 
Author of “Sinnets All,” “Let Nothing You Dismay,” etc. 


HREE old men and an old woman 
sat under the trees.in a village 
garden, talking over, with solemn 

excitement, the death and funeral of 
Squire Brooks. 

“A great man, he was, an’ a God- 
fearin’ one.” The silence of a few mo- 
ments was broken by a veritable patri- 
arch, crowned with thick, white hair. 

“Was so, was so,” nodded a mere 
twig of a man, thin and brown; “an’ 
one o’ the most varied in his activities.” 

“First s’lectman forty year, first 
church trustee thirty-five,” a very 
round, -rosy-cheeked little man thrust 
in his note. “Guardeen o’ the poor, 
school visitor, president o’ the County 
Association, an’ zs 

“Held gover’ment position twenty 
year, right through Whig an’ Demo- 
cratic admin’strations,” the thin man 
broke in. “I guess, if the truth was 
known, there’s few that’s been as hon- 
ored by our gover’ment.” 

“Done well by his grandson,” an- 
nounced the patriarch. “Nathaniel 
Brooks been raised like a son right 
from the cradle.” 

“Done well by that passel o’ step- 
grandchildren, too,” assented the rosy- 
cheeked man. “No kind o’ obligation 
on him, neither, seein’ they’re only wife 
kin.” 

“They be growed up real cap’ble.” 





G. W. HARTING 


This the old woman in a marveling 
voice. 

“There’s wild blood in ’em, though. 
I’d be afeard it would out some day,” 
mused the little old man. “Their grand- 
sire, ol’ Cap’in Tripp—Mis’ Squire 
Brooks’ first husband—he ra’red up 
high sometimes, I can tell ye.” 

“TI never heard as he done anythin’ 
disgraceful.” The old woman groped 
in a long-gone past when they had all 
been young together. 

“No, no,” testily, “but crowded full 
o’ his whimsies, an’ he would follow 
‘em out wheresoever they'd lead him. 
Them Tripp girls has got an inherit- 
ance to contend with.” 

“The risin’ generation ain’t a-goin’ to 
produce no such fashion o’ a man as ol’ 
squire; a poor lot o’ young fellows they 
be.” Thus the patriarch, who had no 
grandsons. 

“Oh, there’s some tol’ble good boys 
growin’ up round here,” ventured the 
thin man, who had. “There’s Than 
3rooks, you mentioned yourself; he’s 
as honorable an’ likely a young man as 
you'd like to see.” 

“You present at the readin’ o’ the 
will, Ezry?” The old woman came out 
flatly with the question the others were 
eager, but ashamed, to ask. 

“T witnessed it, an’ I heard it read 
out arter the funeral yesterday.” The 
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patriarch unbent from his heights, as 
each drew nearer. ‘There was a num; 
ber o’ legacies in the way o’ friendship 
to different persons, an’ the Lord’s 
treasury weren't forgot, neither; he’s 
bequeathed a thousand dollars to the 
church.” 

“My, my!” breathed the old woman, 
while the old men clacked with their 
tongues. 

“He bequeathed the mansion an’ the 
farm to the Widder Tripp for her use 
an’ behoof so long as she shall live.” 


The phraseology of the law rolled 
grandly on his lips. ‘When she’s 
through with it, Than gets it.” 

“I call that pretty gen’rous!” cried 


the rosy-faced man. 

“The bulk o’ the property, the mill, 
and the Great Meaders, an’ the money 
in bank, an’ the bonds, an’ all like that, 
goes outright to Nathaniel Brooks, him 
an’ his heirs forever.” 

“You deem Than’s a rich man now?” 
queried the old woman. 

“Pretty snug fortune, pretty snug,” 
acquiesced the patriarch, as one wonted 
to such high finance that no wealth 
could shake his poise. “An’ Than’s one 
who'll use it prudent, too.” 

“Who's to have the post office, 
think?’ The old woman spoke as if 
this, also, were a legacy to be willed at 
pleasure. 

“Than, 0’ course,” reproved the pa- 
triarch. ‘’Tain’t in reason to believe 
any man’s goin’ to set up his Ibenezer 
‘gain’ a Brooks for that position, an’ 
the pres’dent wouldn’t pay no manner o’ 
heed to him if he done so,” 

“That’s the truth,” they all agreed. 

“T cal'late Patience Tripp’ll tend to 
the wants o’ the public like she done in 
squire’s administration,” the old wom 
an remarked. 

“Her an’ him goin’ to make a jine o’ 
it?” grinned the round-faced old man. 

“Lor, no! Menfolks be blind! They’re 
milk an’ vinegar to each other. Fe- 
licity’s the one Than’ll prize—if any 
but them girls is the same’s sisters to 
him.” 

“Well, it’s likely *nough Than’ll ‘ac 
cept o’ her for his clerk.” The patri- 
arch reached for his cane. “I see my 


son a-comin’ from the store, ready to 
drive up home. ’Bliged to ye, Marthy, 
for your hospital’ty.” 

The other old men went their ways, 
likewise. 

That very same hour, at “the man- 
sion” itself, the squire’s will and his 
government relations were under ad- 
visement. The mansion was an ancient 
dwelling, kind in all its aspects, shining 
white on the crown of the hill whose 
green bastions safeguarded the village 
of Gilead, basking in the sunlit fields, 
and dabbling its feet in the clear river 
running by to the sea. The squire’s 
house looked down upon all the occa- 
sions of the village with benignant scru 
tiny, yet shielded itself from a counter- 
interest behind low-swinging elms and a 
deep hedge of box, planted in times be- 
yond the memory of the most vener- 
able. The house stood knee-deep in 
flowers—roses, poppies, larkspur, Lon- 
don pride, sweet William—all the riot 
of color and sweetness of the quick of 
the year; beyond it, acre on acre, rolled 
the marvelous green of early wheat. A 
broad, smooth road wound up from the 
village past the courthouse and the 
church, and by it drew near farm wag- 
ons or chaises; but a crooked cat path 
through the meadows and down over 
the rocks served the village folk to get 
their mail. 

This cool June day, when the village, 
the meaduws, and the river were 
tranced in the spell of the late after 
noon sunshine, and the long shadows 
sprayed themselves in motionless beauty 
across the grass, the front door of the 
house was open, and the wide hall, with 
its high-shouldered, jolly-faced clock 
and great, blue, India jars, was full of 
the salt tang of the sea, borne inland by 
the tide. 

Illusive, faint, yet permeating as the 
sea air, the sound of music stole 
through all the rooms. Halting fingers 
were playing the piano which the 
squire’s grandfather had brought from 
Iurope to the mansion, the first piano 
ever seen in Gilead; unskillful fingers 
truly, in technical forms, yet drawing 
from the frail and ancient keys the 
very soul of melody. 








THE SISTERS 


The life of the house was quick just 
now in the great kitchen, fresh and 
sweet from many sweepings and scour- 
ings. By a window where red roses 
peeped in shyly, the Widow Tripp was 
capping berries into a fine china bowl; 
at the table her daughter molded bis- 
cuits; a lanky boy whittled into the 
wood box; a man sat by the table, and 
another man was just entering the outer 
door. This last took off his big straw 
hat in an awkward bow. 

“Afternoon, Mis’ Tripp.” he said 
bashfully. “I didn’t know if it was so as 
I could get the mail to-day, or 

“Come in!” called a voice from an- 
other room. “I’m postmaster, pro tem.” 

The young fellow sidled into the post 
office, a swarthy blush on his tanned 
cheeks. The post office was singularly 
imeager of official grandeur, for it was 
only a windowed closet, with a table, a 
chair, and standing room for one mem- 
ber of “the public.” On the table were 
a lean leather pouch, an ink bottle, a 
tray of pens, and a steel stamping ham- 
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“You present at the readin’ o° the will, Eziry?’ 


mer. Unimportant as its setting might 
be, the citizens of Gilead were proud 
to the heart of their government rela- 
tions. They knew that they were but a 
district of Pettipaug township, not just 

ly entitled to an office of their own, and 
that only Squire Brooks’ favor with the 
president had obtained one for them. 

“Hello, Jerry, want your mail?” The 
postmaster stretched a slim brown hand 
to open the table drawer, which con- 
tained a hundred stamps, half a dozen 
post cards, and a meager pile of letters. 

“Avery, Ayers, Chandler, Holbrook,” 
she ran over them nimbly; “Lay, Abi- 
melech; Lay, Jared E.—here you are.” 
A long envelope was his reward. 

Still he lingered, shifting uneasily, for 
the postmaster’s eyes were full of dark 
mischief, her hair grew in alluring little 
quirks around her face. 

“Mother sends you the word she’s 
powerful sorry you've been called to 
mourn.” 

The girl’s smile faded. “Thank your 
mother for me, Jerry.” 
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“You folks’ll miss the ol’ squire,’ em- 
boldened to speak for himself; “he 
was right in things to the last. He was 
a man o’ tremendous intellect,” he hesi- 
tated, ‘‘an’ generous spirited, too.” 

Jerry Lay, playmate of old time, had 
often heard Patience Tripp’s fierce on- 
sets upon the grim old stepgrand father, 
but to the dead should be loyal silence 
only. 

“He was good, Jerry,’ she answered 
steadily. “Come, Jud, time to take the 
bag.” 

With a shyly tender good-by, the man 
backed out to let the lanky boy get the 
mail bag, which he carried off across 
his saddle pommel, riding down the lane 
on a colt. 

‘Patience, you through?” came a mel 
ancholy voice from the kitchen. ‘Call 
Hallie. Nathaniel’s here—he wants we 
should talk business.” 

The postmaster locked her drawer, 
the biscuit maker put her dough in the 
oven, the musician left her playing; all, 
as at a king’s command, seated them- 
selves in the kitchen. The three girls 
bore the seal of their sisterhood in their 
slim height, their graceful motions, and 
that mysterious personality flowing 
through all their acts, nowadays called 
temperament. Other resemblance was 
none. Hallie, the oldest, was a beauti- 
ful creature, with great, tender, liquid, 
brown eyes under shadowy hair, and a 
color like a rose that paled or deepened 
with every breath. Felicity, the young- 
est, had reached back into the years to 
gather from some forgotten Quaker 
ancestress her staid charm; her smooth, 
yellow braids, candid eyes, and peaceful 
smile needed only a close gray bonnet 
to make of her a disciple of “the Inner 
Light.” Patience—name ironically ill- 
bestowed—was “the off one,” accord- 
ing to the squire’s comment, for her 
small brown face could twinkle with 
droll malice like a wood pixy’s, and her 
gray eyes, full of strange depths, could 
caress, and mock, and allure till the 
youth who gazed therein was bewitched 
clean out of his senses. 

It was Patience who spoke first, for 
Hallie was in a happy daze of sweet 
sound, and Felicity would have sat 








speechless till midnight before adven- 
turing upon any theme in front of Na- 
thaniel Brooks. 

“If it’s grandsire’s will you want to 
talk over, Than, you ought to wait for 
Bart.” Hobart was the eldest of the 
Tripp family. 

“Bart an’ I understand each other.” 
Nathaniel was a splendid figure of 
youth, tall and strong, with a fine head, 
and the red of good outdoor living in 
his well-featured face, but his expres- 
sion was amusingly like that of a 
spoiled princeling, both condescending 
and sulky. 

“There’s a matter grandsire talked 
over with me ‘long last winter. He 
wanied to put it in his will in the form 
o’ a codicil, but he never got round to 
it, death took him so sudden. There 
ain’t a scrap o’ writin’ to show for it, 
but ‘tis as bindin’ on me as though it 
was registered in the courthouse.” He 
stopped, in what Patience called his 
“aggravatin ly moderate way.” 

“Grandsire was a good man,” trem- 
bled out “Car’line,” the mother, sure 
that this was a safe expression of opin- 
ion upon any issue. 

“Grandsire felt you girls was deserv- 
in’ o’ some heritage, seein’ you'd always 
been respectful, obedient, an’ worked 
consid’ble hard in the house. He 
counted on givin’ each o’ you three hun- 
dred dollars. I brought it to you now.” 

Ikach sister took the news after her 
own fashion. “Oh!” cried Hallie, 
“oh!” clasping her hands, coloring, and 
trembling; the money came so exqui- 
sitely upon a wish! Felicity said noth- 
ing, moved not at all, but a sweet sur- 
prise quickened all her fair face. Pa- 
tience spoke out with a snap: 

“There! I'll think better o’ grandsire 
long as I live!” 

“I made out the checks separate,” 
Than told them smilingly. “All you 
need do is to write your name on the 
back, an’ put the money into Pettipaug 
Bank. I’d be prudent in the spendin’ 
7 (1 

“An’ Tl think better o’ you, Than 
Brooks,” swept on Patience, with whom 
thought and speech were contemporane- 
ous; “twas honor’ble an’ generous to 


ne i alias 
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give us that money when there weren't 
a line o’ writin’ to hold you.” 

“T aim to act honor’ble always, Pa- 
tience,” stiffly. 

Car’line and the others began to mur- 
mur their happy thanks. Nathaniel, 
still smiling over his good deed, reached 
for his hat. 

“I guess the meetin’ stands ad- 
journed. I’m goin’ to Pettipaug to- 
morrow. Can I do any tradin’ for 
you?” 

-atience drew herself together, tall 
and straight, her narrow feet braced on 
the floor, as one about to speed a 
shrewd thrust. 

“Who's goin’ to be postmaster ?’’— 
the thrust. 

“Well, Patty, I kind o’ hope I am.” 
His smile upon her was indulgent. “It’s 
presidential appointment, you know, but 
the boys are goin’ round with a petition, 
an’ I make no manner o’ doubt presi- 
dent’ll give it to me, seein’ how grand- 
sire’s the only postmaster this village 
has ever had.” 

“You deem you'll get you a clerk?” 
Patience’s voice was creamy smooth, 
her eyes like gray velvet. 

The young man stared a little. “You 
needn’t to worry, Pat,” he assured her. 
“Til let you keep on same as you did 
for grandsire; you made him a trust- 
worthy assistant for—let’s see i 

“Eight year, every day in the week, 
‘cept Sabbath; every week in the year, 
an’ there’s fifty-two to each year. An’ 
I ain’t goin’ to be your clerk nor any- 
body’s clerk again, ever! You ask 
why?” Her words rushed over each 
other in a flying stream. ‘I’m goin’ to 
be postmaster myself.” 

“You can’t. It belongs to a voter.” 
He seized the first missile that came to 
hand. 

“The cat’s tail!’ with force if not 
relevancy. “\Who’s been postmaster 
there in that office for eight year?” She 
stretched a dramatic hand toward the 
cubby-hole as it might be to point out a 
cominittee room of Congress. ‘Squire 
Brooks? Oh, land o’ Goshen! No! 
l’ve been, Patience Abigail Tripp! I’ve 
handled every letter that came or went, 
an’ [’ve written every communication 





to gov’ment, an’ I've footed every ac- 
count an’ receipted every bill. Grand- 
sire just signed his name where I told 
him—an’ drew the salary.” 

“T make no manner o’ doubt you’ve 
borne respons’bilities,’ her opponent 
conceded. 

“I’ve borne the whole post office!’ 
triumphantly, ‘‘an’ I’ve never had so 
much as one holiday, not even county- 
fair week; an’ I’ve never had one cent 
o’ salary, either.” 

“T'll pay you well.” 

“No, you won't! I won't take it. 
You listen to me, Than Brooks!” She 
shook a small fist in his face. “This 
post office is dreadful wearin’—you got 
to be right here, tied to the house within 
sound o’ the horn, every last day o’ the 
week from nine in the mornin’ to five in 
the afternoon—can’t so much as run 
out in the orchard for an apple, or down 
to the spring for a cool drink, for fear 
somebody'll be rammiting round for his 
mail or to buy a postage stamp. How 
you think your mill over on Lieutenant 
River is a-goin’ to like that, or your 
bank to Pettipaug?” 

“My clerk will stay here while |—- 

“Who's goin’ to be your clerk?” 
fiercely. 

“Patience Tripp,’ with dogged cool- 
ness. 

“My country! If I was a man I 
don't know as | could keep my hands 
off you!” Nathaniel gave back a step, 
urged by memories of childish quarrels 
in which sex had not restrained his fiery 
relative. ‘I’ve stayed nailed here to 
this house from the time I was four- 
teen right up to this minute, never goin’ 
io any pleasures, berry parties, or nut- 
tin’s, or quiltin’s, or like that. I’ve seen 
‘em drive off, mother, an’ grandsire, 
an’ all, an’ I’ve never so much as said 
I'd be pleased to go. I did it for grand- 
sire,” 

Nathaniel looked down at his feet. 
Had she really cared for the harsh old 
man like that? 

“Grandsire took mother in when fa- 
ther died, an’ she hadn’t a possession on 
earth but just five hungry children. 
Mother earned her way, waitin’ on 
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poor, bedrid grandma by inches for 
years an’ years, an’ | guess folks would 
say Hallie an’ Felicity earned theirs, 
bakin’ an’ churnin’, an keepin’ this 
great house neat as wax. I worked in 
the post office. I did it out 0’ gratitude 
to him, but I don’t owe any debts to 
you, Than Brooks, an’ I'll be switched 
if I’ll so much as gum a stamp for 
you!” Patience’s brown face was pale, 
her gray eyes burned darkly. 

“IT don’t suppose you’ve ever thought 
out just how hard livin’ went under 
grandsire. There’s mother.” She mo- 
tioned to the woman by the window, a 
figure of submission that needed no 
words. “There’s Bart—born with skill 
for some kind o' mechanism in every 
finger he’s got—wasn’t let go to school, 
must be a farmer. There’s Hallie— 
longin’ after music with every breath 
o’ her bein’, an’ a wonderful piano right 
in the keepin’ room—mustn’t play a 
note—he hid the key—she must tend 
the chickens an’ the ducks an’ flax 
round in the garden. But Hallie found 
the key.””. And Patience laughed rather 
wildly. 

“Daughter, daughter,’ 
feeble Car’line. 

“Take a look at the case 0’ Felicity-— 
did you ever know any soul ever lived 
that was so crazy possessed over flow 
ers an’ all the bloomin’ things? An’ 
she’s got magic to make ‘em grow, too 

you just let her stick into the ground 
any old dry root o’ rose or geranium, 
an’ by mornin’ it'll color all out in 
posies. Course, grandsire wasn’t willin’ 
she should take her comfort in bein’ a 
good gardener—she had to learn dress 
makin’ over to Pettipaug—hates the 
very name o’ thimble, only she’s too 
humble meek to say so. Always thwart- 
in’ us for ‘the development o’ charac 
ter.”’ Her voice quivered scornfully 
over the quotation. 

“Stop!” The cold, slow voice was 
a dash of water in her face, making her 
Than was angry, in a quiet, ugly 
“There’s no manner 0’ use rakin’ 


murmured the 


gasp. 


way. 


up bygones, nor in defamin’ the dead. 
You never dared to say this to grand- 
sire’s face.” 

“Of course I didn’t,” in a candor that 


mollified even his resentment. ‘That's 
why I got to say it now.” 

“You an’ me mus’n’t be quarrelin’, 
Patience. You feel obligated to help 
out in the fam’ly. How you deem. you 
can do it?” 

Be postmaster,” in a flash of malice; 
then, relenting, for, after all, she had 
grown up with Than: “If I’m _ not 
‘pointed to that, Mis’ Ann Jane Dawes 
wants me to help her sew; she’s got 
more work than she can swing to.” 

“Tl pay you a good salary as clerk.” 

“Two hundred dollars a year?” twin- 
kling at him. 

“Certain I won't! That’s the whole 
sal’ry for the postmaster himself.” 

Patience shook her head slowly, wise- 
ly. Her fury was calmed now by her 
spurt, but her stout will was set. “You'll 
find it consid’ble serious matter learnin’ 
the duties an’ teachin’ a clerk, too,” she 
admonished him. 

“How you set out to get this appoint- 
ment, if I may be bold enough to in- 
quire?” with slow sarcasm. 

Patience smiled brightly upon his ig- 
norance. “Lyman Gillette—he’s the 
mail clerk on the Valley Road—he’s 
a-goin’ round day after to-morrow—- 
that’s his day off—to get every house- 
holder to sign a paper sayin’ they'd like 
ine for the position; an’ the postmaster 
to Pettipaug is a-goin’ to write how I've 
never been late a moment gettin’ the bag 


to an’ from him; an’ Lyman’s got a 
cousin that goes to Washington, an’ 


he’s a-goin’ to talk to the president him 
self “bout me.” 

Nathaniel fell back upon his first de- 
fense. “President won't appoint a 
woman.” 

“What's Mis’ Julianna Brainard, over 
to Rainbow, that’s postmaster there?” 
exultantly. 

“The public would rather be served 
by a man,” still doggedly at his point. 

Suddenly Hallie spoke out, her voice 
thrillingly soft and deep: “You ask 
Jerry Lay, an’ some o’ the other men, 
if that’s so.” 

They all laughed, even Than in a 
sulky grin; for, droll face and three- 
cornered temper to reckon in, Patience 
Was yet the belle of Gilead. 
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Young Brooks rose heavily. Even 
with her slim tallness, he was a head 
above his enemy. He looked hard and 
keenly down into her gray eyes; and 
they, softer, but no less steady, looked 
up into his blue ones. He was all 
Brooks, said the village, shrewd, like 
his grandsire, to read the signs of the 
times, and to recognize ‘needs must.” 

“IT thought you set by me, Patience,” 
in rather a low voice. “We were raised 
like brother an’ sister.” 

The girl’s answer was as low as his: 
“You got a mill, an’ a farm, an’ a bank, 
an’ a whole parcel o’ rich things, Than. 
I got just my one ewe lamb—the post 
office.” 

Nathaniel walked to the door clump- 
ingly. “You send that mail fellow to 
me first with his paper. I don’t want 
folks should think there’s any feelin’ 
between us.” 

‘he battle was won. 

Patience stood quite still till his heavy 
tread died on the path; then she ran 
swift and light out through the garden, 
to the ancient orchard, set with apple 
trees of gnarled fidelity. There she 
flung herself on the grass, trembling all 
over her slim body. She had fought a 
good fight for her rights; she had won. 
Where was exaltation and the glow of 
victory? Than was a good fellow, if a 
hard one, and a kind of brother, after 
all. What sort of a world was it when 
justice and one’s due reward brought 
only a sense of shame and contrition? 

“Oh, well!’—she rubbed away the 
tears crowding into her eyes—*Felic- 
ity'll comfort him; she thinks he was 
present at Creation, an’ helped start the 
world a-goin’.” 


In the kitchen a soft babble of talk 
followed the exit of the two warriors; 
and as the oldest sister had eloquence, 
and the other side numbers, the end 
might have been long if a young man 
had not looked in to say unimportantly : 

“If you’re goin’ home to-night, Hal- 
lie, you better start now; tide won’t 
serve much longer.” 

“I’m comin’, Bart. Good-by, mother. 
Felicity, I'll be over next week, if I 
have to walk it.” 


At the foot of the hill, the brother 
and sister set off in a small catboat up 
the river, the tide and a wandering little 
wind carrying them along prettily. 

“Want I should take you up the 
crik?” Bart asked, after about half an 
hour’s voyage. 

“You needn't to; just land me here 
at Hull’s Dock. I'll clip it home ’cross 
the pastures.” She fluttered him a light 
good-by, and was off, springy as a deer. 

She sped up the hidden path that ran, 
like some little wood creature, in and 
out under the bayberry and sweet fern, 
whose leaves, brushed by her skirts, 
gave forth into the still air healing 
scents. The sun was slipping below the 
rim of the world; a lovely violet light 
flowed over all the hills; the air was 
chilly sweet; small, chirping noises of 
nesting birds pattered at her ears; away 
off a songbird sang in an exquisite thrill 
of melody. Hallie sang with him, a 
wordless, glorious song, golden with 
fulfilled desire; her feet flew up the hill 
as if shod with wings. Over the crest 
of green she flitted—the empurpled 
west felt only as a note in her symphony 
of rapture—down into the tender twi- 
light of the valley, and so home to her 
own farmstead. 

The house was ancient and quaint 
and sweet, set in a garden of bright 
flowers, and covered by roses and hon- 
eysuckle ; through the orchard stepping- 
stones went primly, like neat old ladies, 
down to a runnel of the great Connecti- 
cut. Hallie darted into her kitchen, her 
hat leaping by a string from her hand, 
her hair fluttering in little, soft rings 
around her face, her eyes pools of light. 
In the kitchen a man sat reading the 
paper, and it needed no glance at the 
clock to tell her that milking was over, 
and he long time hungry for supper. 

“Dick!” she cried, in her vibrating 
voice, and “Hallie!” he answered her 
in a pleased drawl. 

+ He shook her in his grasp, a hand on 
either slender shoulder. 

“Just one more hour, missy,” he told 
her in mock ferocity, ‘tan’ I'd have put 
the sheriff onto your trail.” He kissed 
the dimple in the curve of her lips with 
the pleasant content of a man who real- 
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izes that he has a lovely and devoted 
woman for his own possession; but she 
kissed him back with a very passion of 
love. 

“Supper’ll be ready in ten minutes.” 
She smiled at him comfortingly as she 
gave a poke to the fire, whisked out the 
biscuit board, and rattled the flour 
bucket onto the table. 

Her husband followed her about the 
room, picking up her hat, buttoning a 
pink tier over her dress, and otherwise 
hindering her, commenting in a slow 
drawl of jokes upon her tardiness and 
consequent haste. 

“Any man to watch these provisions 
knocked together would say, * “Scuse 
me, I'll take supper to the tavern,’ he 
scofted, as he passed his plate for more 
stew; “but I can manage to make a meal 
out o’ “em.” 

Hallie laughed delightfully, her eyes 
big and starbright with the news she 
was holding back till her man should be 
fed. To have yearned for a gift all 
the days of your years, and then to 
have it miraculously dropped into your 
lap in an instant of time! She held it 
back till all the kitchen had been 
“redded up,’ and she and Dick were 
out under the locust tree at the foot of 
the garden, watching the moon climb up 
over Lyme Hills, and listening to the 
gurgle of frogs in the river- banks. 

“Dick,” she began, in a soft rush, 
“orandsire gave us girls each three hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Her husband drew on his pipe in a 
characteristic “moderateness,” his nar- 
row, bright eyes on her happy face. 
Even as far as Pettipaug, Richard La- 
May was dubbed “terr’ble hom’'ly in the 
face,” but Hallie avowed naively that 
she admired his lank jaws, saturnine 
smile, and long, lean figure more than 
the accepted lines of masculine comeli- 
ness. 

“Well,” he said at length, * 
the will, any place.” 

She told him of the gift. 

“Great King Agrippy!” shaken from 
his dry calm. “That’s what I call actin’ 


varn’t in 


like a white man on Than’s part.” 
“You know what I’m goin’ to do with 
it?” she leaned toward him 


from her 


end of the bench, and stretched an eager 
hand to him. 

Dick stroked the hand, strong, pliant- 
fingered, the hand of a musician. 

“Goin’ to bank it for a rainy day,” he 
mocked. 

“Dicky!” She swept a glance over 
the tranquil evening world, as if to chal- 
lenge the rain to fall upon her from 
such a sky. 

“Well, then, you’re a-goin’ to lend it 
to me.” 

“Do you want it?” 
wondering. 

“It’s you or a mortgage on the farm.” 

“Not a mortgage!’ Hallie said the 
word as if she named some gruesome 


Her voice was 


thing. ‘Are we so poor as that?’ 
“| don’t ‘low it ever entered that 
pretty head o’ yours that Deacon 


Small’s widow might be willin’ to sell 
that pasture lot o’ hers next to mine,” 
he drawled, his face twisted in a dry 
smile. 

Hallie stared. 

“But I've thought on it consid’ble. 
Three good acres more, added to mine, 
would mean about the best pasturage 
in this county.” 

“Yes?” She could not follow him. 

“An’ that would mean more cows, 
an’ that would be a milk route over to 
Pettipaug.” 

“My stars!" gasped his wife. ‘What 
we want a milk route for?” 

“It’s a chance, sister, for a consid’ble 
little sum o’ money each year, an’ if I 
don't make a bid for it, some other chap 


will, I hate like poison to mortgage, 
but I can’t lose the chance. Widow’s 


goin’ to leave, an’ everythin’s for sale 
cheap, right now.” 

“Oh, [ know that,” cried the girl ex- 
citedly. “I want to buy her piano. 
She'll sell it for just three hundred dol- 
lars. It’s good as new, an’ the loveliest 
tone!" 

Again the silence that always went 
before his words. “What you want a 
piano for?” 

“Why, to play on, goosie.” 

“You can’t play.” 

“Ves, I can; an’ I’m goin’ to take les- 
sons 0’-Professor l-ordyce, to Pettipaug. 
I'll pay for ’em with my butter an’ egg 
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money. I don’t want 
new gounds nor hats 
nor trips up to Middle- 
town. You know how 
I love music, dear, don’t 
you? An’ how grand- 
sire never would let me 
play a note, an’ how | 
found the key o’ the 
piano where he’d hid it, 
an’ used to bribe little 
Jud to be sentinel while 
grandsire was away, so 
as I could practice?” 

“T guess I’ve heard o’ 
moren one 0’ your on- 
reliable ways. I view it 
I’m a remarkable vali- 
ant fashion o’ man to 
wed you.” He pulled the 
little soft curls of hair 
close to her neck. 

“Music is mor’n any- 
thin’ in the whole wide 
world to me, ‘cept Patty 
an’ you, an’ if [ could 
just have a piano o’ my 
own!” Her joy flowed 
back upon her; she laid 
her free hand on his 
breast. “Oh, Dick, dear, 


it’s the sweetest little 
sister o’ a piano! “Twill 
just fit into our fore- 
room, “tween the win- 
dows.” 


“Whar you cal'late to 
get time to play it? 
l-armers’ wives ain't credited generally 
with many spare hours.” 

“Why, there’s hours an’ hours when 
you're down to the meadows hayin’, or 
over in the timber lots. I’m lonely 
then.” She said it softly, not to wound. 
“Nobody comes in nor goes by, av’ 
there ain’t a sound but the birds. An’ 
then, winter evenin’s, think how pretty 
‘twill be—you a-readin’ by the fire, an’ 
me playin’ the old songs.” 

She was away on her dream steed, 
riding on the clouds. “I'll play the love- 
liest music! I can just hear it singin’ 
in my head now, an’ when I sit down 
to grandsire’s piano it just runs off 
the tips o’ my fingers.” 





Felicity sat as stil 


frappe d wood creature. 


i as some 


“You wait till I've had my milk route 
a couple o’ years, an’ I'll get you full as 
good a piano as any Small’s folks ever 
owned.” His ironical voice softened, 
he beat her hand gently on his knee. 

Hallie looked like a child from whom 
a treat is withdrawn till “by and by.” 
“T want it now, now!” she cried, a pas- 
sion of protest in her voice. 

The man considered the stars prick- 
ing out in the soft black sky; he drew 
on his pipe deeply, then shook the hot 
ashes out on the path. “I ain’t able to 
tell one tune from another—Ol’ Hun- 
dred’ an’ ‘Yankee Doodle’s’ the same to 
me—so I can’t altogether get inside 
your feelin’s, little girl.” He put his 
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free arm around her closely. “But I'll 
say I wish you could have your piano 
an’ play on it all day if you take com- 
fort in it, but it can’t be done yet. [ 
can’t lose the chance o’ that milk busi- 
ness. Why, it’s the biggest thing ever 
came my way!” 

“But, Dick, why can’t we have both?” 
piteously. 

“T ain’t goin’ to ask you to lend me 
your money if you don’t feel to want 
to—it’s yours to do as you're a mind 
to; but this is my house, an’ I ain't goin’ 
to have a piano brought into‘it the same 
day I mortgage it to buy land.” 

“Why not?’ Hallie drew away from 
him sharply, her eyes burned with hot 
fires. 

Silence followed her question; then 
Dick’s voice, slower even than its wont, 
and free from its ironic color, began: 
“T guess you don’t call home my father 
or mother very clear, Hallie, ‘cept 
maybe that they was always counted a 
pretty unsuccessful couple. [ ain’t talk- 
in’ again’ ’em. I deem I set by my par- 
ents mor’n most. But one o’ the earli- 
est words I call home is hearin’ a man 
over to Gilead say to another: ‘You 
heard Dick LaMay sold his new ox 
cart an’ yoke o’ young steers?’ An’ the 
other fellow laugh an’ answer: ‘Yes, 
an’ here comes his wife with the cart 
an’ oxen on her head.’ I looked, an’ 
there down the street was mother walk- 
in’ ‘long, smilin’ an’ feelin’ dreadful fine, 
all decked out in a new gound an’ a 
grand hat cleen from Boston on her 
head.” 

“I don’t cre anythin’ for pretty 
clothes.” Hallie sent a quick glance at 
her plain print dress. 

“An’ after that I noticed—I guess I 
was a kind o’ an observin’ boy—that 
whenever father’d sell a piece 0’ wood- 
land or a good mowin’, mother’d get 
some new fashion o’ luxury out 0’ it; 
the bow window there, or a silk gound, 
or the set o’ sprigged china. It got to 


be the town joke—‘Mis’ Richard La- 
May with the yoke o’ steers on her 
head. 
“T ain’t that kind o’ a wife!” she cried 
out, hurt. 
Dick went on, in steady disregard: 
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“So I made up my mind that when my 
affairs come to the borrowin’ place, it 
should be seen ’twas for a business ad- 
vantage, an’ not because I hadn’t gov- 
ernment ’nough in my own house to 
keep my wife waitin’ for a convenient 
season for her pleasures.” He paused ; 
this was a long speech for Dick LaMay, 
famed for laconic dryness. Then, with 
a chill finality: “There won't be any 
piano in this house just now.” 

Hallie sat in a stunned silence. She 
could not thread the dim alleys of the 
man’s childhood, to see with him the 
shiftless family, nor grasp his pride of 
thrift before a world that had prophe- 
sied him a chip of that poor block. Her 
inheritance from the hot-blooded old 


‘sailor grandfather, “crowded with his 


whimsies,” surged redly in her. 

“You are mean!” she cried. Oh, sig- 
nificant New England word, holding 
packed into its four letters all that a 
more fluent society can express of 
cruelty and ill dealing! 

Dick’s pipe dropped from his fingers 
in sheer amaze at the word flung at him 
by this, his gentle wife, who, in a year 
of marriage, had never once contraried 
him. He could not guess, by any nim- 
ble twistings of his brain, what “con- 
cord of sweet sounds” pulsing in her 
blood had been jarred to silence, what 
palace of dreams built within her heart 
had been ground to ashes, by his harsh 
fiat. 

“T wouldn't say that word, Harriet,” 
he told her very quietly. 

Even in the hurry of her blood, there 
flashed a quiver of memory that only 
once before had she ever heard her 
name from Dick: “I, Richard, take thee, 
Harriet, for better, for worse.” 

“You are mean!” she repeated, and 
this time her beautiful voice was 
pitched to a shriek, ‘Just for your 
pride for what folks say, you'll deny me 
the greatest happiness I can have, a 
pleasure that don’t harm a soul, an’ 
wouldn’t cost you ‘4 

“Harriet, that’s enough!” Nothing 
of her easy-going Dick spoke in this 
stern man. “It ain’t necessary to hear 
any more o’ this subject.” 
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“It ain't necessary to hear any more 
o’ any subject from me,” cried Hallie, 
like a furious child. ‘I shan’t speak to 
you ever, till I’m begged an’ beseeched 
to, an’ you needn’t expect it.” 

“T shan’t trouble you with my con- 
versation, either,’ the man answered, as 
childishly as she, although his manner 
was as calm as a judge’s. “Good 
night.” 

In a moment Hallie saw him by the 
kitchen table, lighting a lamp. She sat 
alone in the darkness, sorry, excited, 
and queerly frightened. It occurred to 
her sharply that she knew only the Dick 
of mellow mood and unvexed temper. 
What was he like when crossed? A 
cobweb of tradition drifted through her 
brain concerning his grandfather’s con- 
test with old Parson Card, in which he 


had sat, Sabbath after Sabbath, for 
thirty years, on the meetinghouse steps 


because he had vowed never to enter it 
during the parson’s reign. Suppose 
Dick were like that? Then her injury 
swept her anew, and she throbbed with 
the anguish of her disappointment. The 
deep, hidden nerve of her resentment 
had been touched and beat savagely. “I 
won't be the one to speak; he’s got 
to be sorry first.” 

She marched sturdily up to the house, 
and began to mix bread for morning. 
Through the sitting-room door she 
could see Dick reading the county pa- 
per in great tranquillity. Presently he 
laid down the paper, wound the clock, 
and did the usual tasks pointing to bed. 
Then he disappeared up the steep stairs. 
Hallie waited till all sounds overhead 
had ceased; then she, too, stole up to 
bed. Dick was sleeping as peacefully 
as if he had given her the usual tender 
good-night kiss. “He don’t feel things 
like I do,” she thought bitterly, as she 
lay with hot, sleepless eyes, hearing the 
old clock strike the hours. 


That same evening, whirling with 
destiny for Patience and Hallie, Felic- 
ity, the little sister, rose from the sup- 
per table, and, leaving the washing of 
the dishes—her own lawful occasion— 
to whomsoever it might concern, went 
a-gypsying along the Marsh Road. She 


loved this walk, because the marshes 
offered to her the whole alembic of the 
year. In May they were golden with 
cowslip; June saw them all pied with 
daisies white; autumn flaunted them 
out in gorgeous black-eyed Susans and 
joe-pye weed; December kept one latest 
spoil, over the gray rocks of their 
marge—the bittersweet. Felicity knew 
them all, and hovered over each blos- 
som, eager “to learn the secret of the 
weeds’ plain heart,’ and “the dim 
beauty at the heart of things.” 
To-night some stir of the blood set 
her feet into a path not trod for years, 
the climbing road to Joshua’s Heights. 
This hill, famed for its wide prospect, 
had once been the haunt of Gilead youth 
on outdoor merrymakings. But when 
“Cap'n” Joshua Treadway, owner of 
the Heights, had been gathered to his 
fathers, his heir, a bleak man from for- 
eign regions, known vaguely as “out 
West,” had forbidden, by signs, notices, 
and the menace of his own fierce per- 


son, any trespassing; so the picnic 
parties had sought other camping 
places. The stranger, in his time, had 


died also, and the old hill had been left 
tenantless, but had never regained its 
lost favor. Felicity had not been up 
it since she was a child, and her feet 
went timidly now. The trees grew 
thick to the very top, so that the wide 
view rewarded the climber with a keen 
surprise. The kingdoms of the earth 
stretched out before her; the cattle 
upon a thousand hills grazed upon 
Lyme slopes, and forever the ancient 
river sought the eternal sea. 

Felicity drew in all the loveliness of 
the world in a long, happy sigh; then 
she looked about for a seat. Ina green 
clearing stood Cap’n Joshua’s house, 
ancient, shaken by storms, but. still 
fronting sun and frost gallantly, with 
its stout oak beams. She sat down on 
the doorstone, and examined the world 
surrounding her. The grassy plat was 
ringed by a circle of trees, of every 
pleasant green, from the somberness of 
firs to the delicate silver of birches. 
Little mossy paths led away into the 
thicket, to the spring and other haunts 
that she remembered. The grass was 
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clipped, and many beds of gay flowers 
intercepted its green. 

“Why, I should deem folks tended 
"em every day,” she thought in won- 
der. “There’s a Jack rose, too, in 
bloom, an’ on my soul! I believe there’s 
a tea bush full o’ buds.” Suddenly it 
seemed of an uncanny queerness that 
such floweriness should spring up at 
old Joshua’s doorstep; she wished she 
were in her mother’s sitting room, 
stitching long, dull seams. 

“Wonder if they sowed themselves ?” 
she said aloud. 

“No, I planted ’em last spring.” The 
voice came from right at her side. 

Felicity sat as still as some trapped 
wood creature, while all the silly old 
wives’ tales she had ever heard about 
“ha’nts” and the dead, unquiet in sinful 
graves, raced through her brain. 

“Ain’t they doin’ fine, don’t 
think?” went on thé voice. 

The tone was so gentle that she took 
courage to look around. A tall boy 
leaned against the porch, and smiled 
down on her, with a smile that was like 
sunshine caught in perpetual enchant- 
ment. He was ragged, barefoot, and 
tanned to a warm umber, but his lithe 
figure stood in a pose as graceful as a 
picture, his hands were long and fine, 
and his eyes of a dark beauty, like her 
Sister Hallie’s. Felicity smiled up at 
him in a startled sweetness. 

“You mark that tall lily, there?” A 
brown hand pointed. ‘“That’s a rare 
kind; it don’t grow in this country, but 
I'm a-goin’ to try it. Won’t you come 
see it close?” His voice was like honey 
dripping on the rocks, and though his 
phrases were the Pettipaug ones she 
knew, here and there a slipping slur 
on a word told her that he was not all 
of her country. 

He guided her among his flowers, 
showing her some she had never seen, 
pointing out old friends, touching each 
one with a gentleness like a caress. [e- 
licity forgot her shyness, forgot his 
shabbiness, forgot that he was a stran- 
ger whose very name she did not know, 
and threw herself into the joys of the 
gardener—deep speech of mulching, 


you 


slipping, and transplanting—till the vio- 


let light faded out in the valley, and 
night began to sift down upon the lonely 
hills. 

“It's real dark,” she murmured, in a 
soft flutter. ‘I got to go.” 

The stranger gathered a rose, a won- 
derful deep pink, with a heart of ex- 
quisite perfume. 

“This is the first bloom it’s ever had 
—please wear it.”” He fastened it in the 
bosom of her dress. “ ’Tis lovely!” he 
said, and again the liquid note of his 
voice was strange to her ears. 

“[T never saw one like it,” she told 
him, blushing as charming a color as 
the flower. “Do you know its name?” 

“Tt grows in my own country. They 
sent it to me.” 

elicity’s innocent eyes questioned 
him. 

“That's Italy.” He motioned her to 
a seat on a rock, and stretched himself 
upon the grass beside her, at ease to tell 
a tale. “I was born there—oh, a great 
while ago,” and suddenly he laughed, 
a perfect note of mirth, clear and swect. 

She forgot the night drawing in upon 
them, and laughed, too, shyly. 

“*Way over there!” she murmured, 
wide-eyed with the strangeness of it, 
for had he claimed Mars as his birth- 
place, it would have been no farther out 
of her ken. 

“An’ my name’s Austen Marie 
Treadway—ain’t that New England an’ 
[taly in consultation for you!” The air 
again was silvered with his laughter. 
“Did you ever hear o’ ol’ Cap’n Joshua 
Treadway ?”’ 

“Why, yes; this hill’s 
him.” 

“So ’tis. 


named for 


He had a son, a sea captain 
like himself, that took his ship to Italy 
one time, an’ married a pretty girl there. 
They were my father an’ mother. The 
ol’ cap’n disinherited his son on account 
o’ his marriage with a foreign heathen.” 

“Are folks heathens in Italy?” wist- 
fully ; could any one so gallant be given 
over to strange gods? 

“The same thing to him—Catholics.” 
He smiled without bitterness. “I can’t 
remember my father; he died when I 
was so little. By an’ by my mother an’ 
my grandfather both died; there was 
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no money left for me, an’ my mother’s 
people were pitiful poor. Then a queer 
thing happened. My father’s sister, 
that hadn’t spoken to him for years, 
heard o’ the little chap lef’ forlorn in 
Italy, an’ she got one o’ her sea-captain 
friends to bring me over to her in 
Maine.” 

“An’ she raised you?” 
was a tale! 

“Like her own son, for she hasn't any 
children. So I became a good New 
Ingland boy, an’ a ° 

“Protestant?” softly. 

“Ah,” it was a wholly foreign sound, 
“if I am a good Christian, does it mat- 
ter which?” 

“No,” Felicity Tripp, descendant of 
Cotton Mather, heard a voice saying, as 
if it came from some other girl. 

“T was brought up to my uncle’s 
trade, a jeweler in the city. I hated it, 
always bendin’ over little, foolish bits of 
pieces in a hot room.” 

“T know.” Felicity’s cry was from 
miles of ruffling and thousands of tucks. 

“T got sick here,’ he touched his 
chest, “‘an’ the doctor said I must live 
outdoors. So they let me be what I 
longed to be always—a gardener—an’ 
come here to raise seeds an’ plants for 
the city market.” 

“Do you live in that house?” 

“It belongs to me, an’ all this hill. 
My ol’ grandfather was sorry at the 
last, an’ couldn’t forget his wicked son, 
after all. So I shall have a house an’ a 
cow an’ chickens an’ ducks, an’ flowers 
—flowers—flowers !” 

“Oh!” the girl’s voice thrilled raptur- 
ously. “I could work in flowers all day, 
an’ never be tired!” 

“Come see mine in 
Soon? To-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow’s the Sabbath 

“Day after? Ah, yes, please!” He 
bent his beautiful eyes down close to 
hers, and Felicity, lifting her candid 
look to his, felt her tranquil heart throb 
with a poignant joy, and, of a sudden, 


Surely this 





the sunshine! 





out of all reason, loved this ragged 
stranger. 
“Yes,” in a sound faint as a breath; 


“in the afternoon.” 


“Ain't [ to know your name, so as I 


can say it over: ‘She’s a-comin’ to-mor- 
row—to-day—now?” ” 

“Felicity Tripp.” It was as if she 
gave him herself with her name, her 
voice was awed with the simple saying 
of it. : 

“Felicity!” He dwelt on each vowel 
in a liquid softness. ‘Great happiness. 
They understood when they christened 
you, didn’t they ?” 

“It was my grandmother’s name,” se- 
dately, but her eyes smiled back an un- 
derstanding. 

“Come, you must go.” He drew her 
to her feet. “I'll take you through the 


wood.” 
Still holding her hand, he led her 
down the dark path, bending the 


branches back from her face, telling her 
of adventures in the land of flowers. 
Felicity could not follow his thread; 
only the sound of his voice was in her 
ears like water running over stones. 
When they stepped out from the woods 
in to the Marsh Road, Austen lifted her 
hand, touched it with his lips, and van- 
ished, blotted into the night. On that 
instant, a figure stood up at the gap in 
the fence, and Than’s voice of displeas- 
ure met her: 

“That you, Phil? It’s too late for you 
to be traipsin’ round on the marshes 
alone.” 

Felicity, in a gold and purple dream, 
heard his voice as from a far shore. 
“T’m sorry, Than; I got overtook by 
the dark.’ She soothed him from old 
habit of submission rather than from 
any clear understanding. 

“You girls need some one to take care 
o’ you,” he told her, mellowed, as al- 
ways, by her gentleness, 

He put his arm around her strongly, 
and, so holding her to himself, took her 
along the narrow path. Felicity did not 
start—Than had always been a kindly 
big brother to her; but to-night her 
young eyes questioned him strangely. 


The river was gray glass; the air vi- 
brated with the whir and drone of 
small-winged creatures; the roads were 
inches deep in sand; over river, sky, and 
fields hung a yellow fog through which 
the sun sucked up every drop of fresh- 
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At that moment Dick 
threw down his whip, and 
hurried into the house. She 
moved aside, but he passed 
her as blank of all expression 
as if she were the wall. She 
watched him rummage in the 
sitting-room davenport, in the 
old lowboy, and even in her 
workbasket. Some vital link 
in his day’s chain of progress 
was missing. How often her 
nimble fingers and bright eyes 
had found just such treasure 
for him, since, for all his 
shrewd conduct of affairs, 
Dick was as unregarding as a 
small boy where he left his 
belongings. Her fingers tin- 
gled with helpfulness, her 
eyes smarted with tears, yet 
she leaned against the door- 
post, still as a stone, till he 
came out—hot, frowning, and 
unsatisfied. 

“Dick !”’—the word formed 
on her lips, then died there, 
while she stood with sullen 
eyes, watching him drive 
down the lane and vanish ina 
cloud of dust. She ran into her 
tidy sitting room, now “an 
hurrah’s nest” of man’s devis- 
ing, and flung herself on the 
lounge. 

“If L could just play me one 


Lut, there—you're wedded io one o' them LaMays—I guess I tune, I’d feel comforted,” she 


needn't to go into particulars “bout their dispositions.” 


ness. Pettipaug township was enduring 
“a dreadful tejus spell o’ weather.” 

Hallie, from her doorstep, pondered 
the scorched, dusty road winding down 
to Gilead, in a mood of hot distaste. 
She must go to her old home this morn- 
ing, because it was her mother’s birth- 
day, a high féte in the family. She 
looked from her clean print dress to the 
road, and from the steaming sun to her 
heavy basket, and sighed wearily. Out 
by the barn Dick was harnessing the 
mare and the colt to the democrat, 
preparations for a cool, swift drive. 
Should she mount in beside him silently, 
and let him guess her direction? 


cried, in helpless pity for her- 
self, her fingers beating out a 
measure on her knee. 

lour weeks had passed since Dick 
and Hallie had quarreled, and not one 
word had either spoken. In the deep 
nearness of a lonely farm, they had 
worked together, eaten their meals op- 
posite each other at the little table, sat 
together on the bench in the twilight, 
all in an iron silence. Difficulties and 
mistakes had clegged the wheels of 
their daily living, ridiculous to laughter 
for an outsider—tragic to the dogged, 
wounded man and woman. Hallie had 
long ago abandoned any hope that 
Dick would yield, the stubborn will of 
old Grandsire LaMay had shut his 
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mouth forever. It was for herself that 
she trembled ; the quick of her love was 
slowly dying, crushed to numbness by 
a great weight, which was growing 
heavier every day. Soon she would not 
care if they went on this way all the 
rest of their lives, dumb as images. 

She tied on her hat, lifted her basket, 
and set out ploddingly for Gilead, lost 
in her own dull musings. 

“Hallie LaMay, you step right in for 
a dish o’ chat with me!” an old, cracked 
voice summoned her imperiously. 

A little nut of an ancient woman, dry 
and brown as bark, but bright-eyed and 
dramatic still, sat seeding raisins on the 
doorstep of a house so burdened with 
years that it leaned forward into the 
road and sagged down in the middle. 

“I can’t sit, Aunt Wealthy,’ Hallie 
told the old woman. ‘I got to get down 
to mother’s ’fore the sun’s any higher, 
or I shall give over, it’s so hot.” In 
spite of her words she sank listlessly 
onto the step, 

“The ol’ Boston! What you a-footin’ 
it for when I just see Dick drivin’ like 
Hewdie down the road with his span?” 

“He’s goin’ to mill,” faintly ; then, in 
a confused dodging away from this sub- 
ject: “This’s Unele ’Bijah’s month, ain't 
qtr? 

“Law, yes; we’re a-sojournin’ in this 
ol’ shack, sufferin’ all the privations 0’ 
the Pilgrim Tathers,. I. tell him,” 
chuckled the old woman. 

“Flowever did you start such works 
a-goin’, Aunt Wealthy?’ Hallie in- 
quired eagerly. She had heard the tale 
of the monthly trekkings, long ago a 
nine days’ Gilead wonder, but now it 
caught her in a personal grasp. 

‘’Bijah’s a LaMay, an’ I’m a Holton, 
an’ there ain’t two sotter tribes in the 
whole o’ New England. I guess that’s 
the Genesis an’ Rev'lation o’ the mat- 
ter,” the old woman began, with a rich 
taste for the telling of her tale. ‘The 
winter afore I was wedded, father built 
him a new house—'tain’t thought so 
much on now, when modern improve- 
ments is abroad in the land, but it was 
a pretty handsome fashion o’ domicile 
sixty year ago.” Hallie followed the 
pointing finger to the great house, wide- 





porched and large-windowed, that stood 
just down the road. 

“Then father died—a month afore 
the wedding ‘twas—an’ left the house 
to me, all the child he ever had. I 
thought it ‘twas complete to have such 
a grand home to live bride in. But, 
landy me, I wasn’t ’quainted with Abi- 
jah LaMay then, to the extent 1 am 
now. He warn’t a-goin’ to leave the 
hearth of his ancestors—not he! His 
great-great-grandsire built this house, 
him that fought at the takin’ 0’ Quebec, 
an’ ev'ry oldest son since had dwelt in 
it; an’ ’"Bijah warn’t a-goin’ to be ousted 
from it by no wife Pettipaug township 
was able to supply.” 

“Folks have to move sometimes,” 
murmured her listener, “an’ houses ain’t 
a-goin’ to last always.” , 

“You'd think this one was a-goin’ to 
endure till Last Trump, to hear “Bijah,” 
retorted the sprightly narrator. “I 
guess [ wore out them arguments, an’ a 
good few more on him. But, there— 
you're wedded to one o’ them LaMays, 
‘Bijah’s own brother’s grandson—I 
guess I needn't to go into particulars 
‘bout their dispositions. I’m a-givin’ 
Hallie, here, a kind o’ map o’ the La- 
May country,” she suddenly shrieked 
out at an old man entering the kitchen. 

Old ’Bijah smiled benevolently. “I 
just bringed you in a_ noble pail o’ 
water from the spring,” he mumbled 
out in a mild voice. 

“Spring!” She lowered her voice. 
“Pack a bucket to the next county for 
water, when there’s a pump right in my 
kitchen, up there! We talked an’ we 
argued, an’ we pleaded, an’ we wep’— 
leastwise one o’ us did. But “Bijah, he 
wouldn't give up the home o’ his an- 
cestors, an’ | wouldn't give up my good, 
new house.” 

“This is a dreadful old, poor house.” 
Hallie pondered its cramped, dark in- 


‘terior impartially. 


“Great King Agrippy, Hal, there ain't 
a door’ll stay shut, nor a window that'll 
stay open, an’ the floors is the Rocky 
Road to Dublin! Well, to end my story, 
it looked one spell as if there warn’t 
goin’ to be a weddin’ up to our house, 
for all the banns was bein’ called on 
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Sabbaths. Then I had one o’ my ideas 
—‘mother’s inspirations,’ the children 
call ’em—an’ [ says: ‘We'll live in both 
houses, month in, month out, turn an’ 
turn. ’Bijah caught right a-holt, an’ 
we've done so sixty-one year come Oc- 
tober ninth.” She snapped the seeds 
out of a raisin vehemently. 

“Ain’t it been awful inconvenient, 
Aunt Wealthy, swingin’ all your be- 
longin’s back an’ forth so?” 

“Awful ain’t the term, child. An’ 
for ’Bijah, too, shiftin’ his critters into 
the diff’ent barns; he says it spiles their 
dispositions. I helt out on one p’int— 
my posies is all up there, an’ ’Bijah, he 
keeps his garden down here.” 

“Terr’ble inconvenient!’ repeated 
Hallie, in her brooding eyes a picture of 
uncle and aunt laden with buckets of 
flour, bags of grain, and piles of gar- 
ments, plodding to and fro along the 
road between the two houses. 

The old woman smiled a shrewd, af- 
fectionate smile. “I can’t think o' noth- 
in’ more inconvenient,” she agreed 
again, “ ‘cept givin’ up ’Bijah!” 

Hallie rose, her eyes still absent, her 
voice muffled. ‘Some situations can’t 
be made to fit any compromise,” she 
said somberly. 

“Don’t you believe that word, Hal- 
lie.” The old woman spoke quickly ; 
her cracked voice softened; her little, 
dry hand, streaked with blue veins, laid 
hold of the girl’s arm urgently. “There's 
a way out if you’ve got love enough to 
make it. Tell Dick I inquired for him. 
I thought he. looked kin’ 0’ poorly this 
mornin’,” she added, in her usual tone. 
She watched the girl down the road 
with narrowed eyes. “She’s come up 
again’ the LaMay disposition, an’ she’s 
beat out tryin’ to know how to act. 
Pretty little creatur’!” 

The heat was sickening as Hallie 
plowed through the dust, bowed with 
the basket. She tried to work out some 
plan of mutual accommodation such as 
had kept the old couple happy, but hei 
brain was thick, like glue. Wheels 
sounded behind; Dick, cool, at ease 
under his carriage top, drove along, his 
horses going slowly. Hallie stared at 
him numbly, her face gray with dust, 


her hair damp round her brow, her 
crisp skirts draggled and limp, a pitiful 
figure of heat and weariness, The 
horses checked suddenly, a strong hand 
on the reins, then started up as again 
their driver’s face hardened. 

At the edge of Joshua’s Heights, she 
sat down under a wild apple tree to rest. 
There ran through her brain a dark 
story of a Pettipaug girl, deserted of 
her lover, who had waded out into the 
river till she reached the channel—Hal- 
lie’s hot face felt suddenly cold, she 
trembled. 

Voices filtered down to her along the 
wood path, gay with laughter. Her 
Sister lelicity stepped out into the light, 
followed by a strange man. Felicity 
carried a great bouquet of flowers, and 
her face was exquisite with a soft hap- 
piness. The man was so handsome that 
Hallie caught her breath, and he moved 
under the low-hung trees with the 
grace of some forest creature free in his 
own environment. Telicity turned her 
head back to him to catch his words, 
and he smiled on her in a way the 
watcher recognized instantly, for so 
Dick had smiled at her a hundred years 
ago. : 

“Felicity,” the sister called gently. 

Felicity flushed all over her fairness, 
but her composure held. “Did you 
walk over, Hallie?’ she asked, bend- 
ing till her blond braids lay against her 
sister’s dark hair, for a kiss. 

“This is Austen Treadway,” Felicity 
went on. “He's given me this beautiful 
bouquet for mother’s birthday.” 

Hallie offered him her hand trust- 
fully. If he smiled so on her Felicity, 
he must be good, so thought the grand- 
daughter of “whimsical Cap’n Tripp.” 
“Won't you come, too, to the celebra- 
tion? Mother'll be proper pleased to 
see any friend o’ sister's.” 

“T wish it was so I could,” answered 
the young man tranquilly, while blushes 
flew their red flags in Felicity’s cheeks. 
“But I got a power o’ work to get 
through by noon. Thank you just the 
same.” He smiled on them both with 
his enchanting simplicity. 

Patience was in the post office, sort- 


ing the mail, just brought by young 
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Judson. She was in a very flame of 
spirits, her cheeks red, her eyes alight. 

“Heard the news, Hal?’ she cried, 
throwing her arms around her sister. 
“I’m postmaster o’ Gilead!” She waved 
a thin blue envelope in the air. 

“Oh, Patty!” Hallie hugged her sis- 
ter, and danced about the cubby-hole. 

“I got the word last night, an’ the 
folks have been a-pourin’ in ever since, 
an’ letters! Look at ’em!” She shook 
a pile of envelopes at her sister. 

“What's that?” 

Patience, laughing self-consciously, 
opened an oblong package carefully 
wrapped in white paper. Inside was a 
pretty basket plaited of colored grasses, 
and within this a branch of cool, green 
leaves to which hung the glossy, glow- 
ing balls of ripe, red cherries. 

“Why, there isn’t a scred o’ writin’ to 
it! Whoever i 

“It’s Lyman Gillette,” laughed Pa- 
tience again. ‘He puts things like that 
in the mail bag for me. He can, ’cause 
he’s the last one to lock it.”’ 

“Who’s he?” It seemed to Hallie 
that her sisters were taking to them- 
selves strange play boys. 

“He’s the fellow took round Pa- 
tience’s petition to get the office.” Na- 
thaniel Brooks stood in the doorway. 
“T’ve inquired ‘bout him, Pat, an’ I hear 
he bears a good reputation.” He 
grinned derisively at her. 

Patience “made up a face” at him 
shamelessly. “Think I’d know him if 
he didn’t?” Then, slipping away from 
this personal groove: “Hallie, you sick? 
You look real kind o’ wilted.” 

“Brew her up some salts an’ senna or 
gentian tea,” advised Than. “Ain’t any 
manner o’ need for doctor’s services, 
Hallie, if Patience puts her mind onto 
your complaint.” 

“Tt’s the weather,” fended Hallie. “I 
got all heated up comin’ here.” 

“Go play us a tune,” urged Patience. 
“That'll rest you good.” 

“You tell me what’s wrong between 
Dick and Hallie,” Patience questioned 
Than, in an eager whisper, when her 
sister was gone; she sought Than in all 
the crises of living, although she 
spurned his suggestions upon her 
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actions therein. “I saw Dick this morn- 
in’, and he looked uglier’n mud, an’ 
whipped off ‘fore I could get a word at 
him. You can see for yourself that 
poor child's down in the dolefuls.” 

“It ain’t needful you should do any- 
thin’ about it,” admonished Than 
strongly. “Dick LaMay’s cap’ble 0’ 
managin’ his own affairs an’ his own 
wife without your assistance.” 

“T ain’t so sure of it,” retorted the 
girl, crinkling into one of her elfish 
smiles. “I’ve got a poorish opinion 0’ 
the seem o’ most menfolks; an’ as for 
Hallie, she’s softer’n a baby—soft as 
your Felicity, most.” She thrust this 
at him with such suddenness that the 
man started. “Here, take your paper, 
an’ go congratulate mother. I want to 
see Hallie, while she’s playin’.” 

Nathaniel blocked the door. ‘‘Pa- 
tience,” he’said soberly, “I want to tell 
you I’m glad you’ve got the post office. 
I was set again’ your havin’ it, but now 
I’m glad.” He held out his hand. 

He looked very big and handsome, 
filling the doorway, a slight color in his 
weathered cheeks, a pleasant light in his 
blue eyes. Patience struck her hand 
into his with her boyish enthusiasm. 
“Thank you, Than.” 

“T gave you this office,” he went on, 
holding her hand tight. “You'd have 
had no manner o’ show again’ me, an’ I 
gave it to you freely because o’ what 
you said about me ownin’ the mill, an’ 
my own farm, an’ all like that, an’ you 
havin’ just this one possession. I didn’t 
want to grab the earth—an’ from a 
woman, too.” 

Patience had flushed resentfully at his 
first words; now she laughed, with 
sweetness mixed in her mirth. “You 
rile me all up, Than,” she cried; ‘yet 
for the life o’ me I can’t stay riled— 
you're so kind o’ littlke—an’ big.” She 
wrung his hand, and, elusive in her 
slimness, slipped out of the door. 

Hallie had run to the piano, whirled 
onto the stool, and dropped her hands 
upon the keys. Her fingers fumbled, 
slid, and crashed out a discord—she 
could not play! She had sacrificed 
Dick’s happiness, and her own, to her 
music, and now she was empty of all 


. 
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harmonies. She turned a woeful face 
on Patience. 

“Harriet Tripp, you tell me what ails 
you!” Patience sought to clasp her in 
her arms, her words were sharp, but 
her tone soft with sympathy. 

“Nothin’, dear.” Hallie’s eyes looked 
sunken in her face; then quickly: “You 
know a man called Treadway? The 
prettiest kind o’ a boy, only foreign 
lookin’.”’ 

“I know who you mean. He came 
yesterday to get his mail. Been tramp- 
in’ ‘way to Pettipaug ; thought we didn’t 
have a post office here. He’s livin’ up 
on Joshua’s Heights.” 

“He’s goin’ all round with Felicity. I 
met “em.” 

-atience was unimpressed. zk 
wouldn't worry about that,” she coun- 
seled her sister with finality. ‘“Felic 
ity’s all taken up with Than. She 
wouldn’t thank the king to be her 
brother “longside o’ him.” 


That evening the mansion was left 
alone, white, flower-scented in the 
moonlight. Hallie had gone home, the 
boys were eeling, Patience and Car’line 
were on a visit to a sick neighbor. Fe- 
licity minded the house, seated on the 
low step of the porch. Hills, village, 


river, all were flooded with a silver en-— 


chantment and still as a vision; sweet, 
hot scents stole up from garden and 
hedge. The calm, sure world of plow 
and needle seemed to float away far 
out of ken on this magic sea, and to 
become ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made 
ar, 

She pressed to her lips a rose that 
Austen had given her that morning, 
breathed in its subtle perfume, kissed its 
delicate petals. How beautiful life was! 
Day after day, released from old grand- 
sire’s iron. rule, free as the sun and air, 
.she had delved in the good red earth, 
bringing to pass miracles of bloom, or, 
unheeded by her family, had slipped 
away to Joshua’s Heights, there to weed 
and water and tend Austen’s plants in 
the warmth of his smiles and the music 
of his voice. There was no deceit in 


this; innocent as her own flowers, she 
was deep in a child’s pretty plot, which 


to share with any grown-up is to spoil. 
She did not know that she loved Aus- 
ten, only that he had for her an abiding 
charm, only that in his presence she 
was sweetly content. 

A strong step beat on the path. Than 
Brooks greeted her __ pleasantly: 
“Where's all the folks, Felicity?” 

“All gone off.”” She made room for 
him. “I’m keepin’ house by myself.” 

Than seated himself beside her. In 
the moonlight she looked some flower 
of the heat, gauzy, ethereal. He took 
one of her hands, and pressed it be- 
tween both his. “Felicity,” he said, in 
a gentle voice, “I had a tell with your 
mother to-day "bout you.” 

The girl turned the innocency of her 
glance upon him, her lips parted in a 
long breath. 

“They’re favorable to me,” he went 
on, in his even voice. “They know all 
there is to find out ‘bout me. Now, I 
want to hear what you have to say for 
your part.” 

The girl sat quite still, her lips trem- 
bling faintly. 

“You set by” me, don’t you, dear” 
Ife drew her into the circle of his big 
arm, her virginal slenderness hidden by 
his broad shoulders. He waited in the 
silence. i 

“T haven’t frightened you, Phillie?” 
He tried to see her drooping face. 
“You ain’t surprised? All the folks 
know how ‘tis between us. Mother’s 
talked ’bout it sights, an’ Patience was 
jokin’ me on you this mornin’! I’ve 
considered this matter for a couple o’ 
years, now, pretty steady.” 

At last she spoke, in a gasping little 
voice: “I thought 0’ you like a brother, 
Than.” 

“No, you didn’t,” coolly. “TI don’t 
feel like a brother to you. I want you 
for my own; I think the world o’ you, 
little dearie.” His words were coming 
with difficulty, for he was a man given 
to locking his emotions deep within 
himself, 

“Tt’s a suitable thing,” he told her, 
with more assurance, now he _ trod 
among materialities ; “my farm an’ this 
adjoinin’, an’ me bein’ right here to 
look after your folks, an’ always havin’ 
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been a son to your mother, you might 


say. 

“Oh, Than,” she quivered. “I feel 
like a little girl; I wish we-could stay 
so—like yesterday.” 

“You’re not a little girl,” he admon- 
ished her with his calm tenderness; 
“nineteen last April.” And then, against 
his own words, he took her in his arms, 
stroking her soft hair and kissing her 
quivering lips in the manner of com- 
forting a child. 

Felicity lay still, a trapped animal, 
with just wisdom enough not to strug- 
gle. She felt as if Fate, beneficent, 
inexorable, had reached down to lift 
her with a mild, unrelenting hand out 
of her primrose paths of dalliance to 
set her feet in the hard highway of duty 
where she must walk forever. She 
heard hier mother and Patience coming 
up the path. She slipped herself free 
of his arms, and, with a flutter of thin 
draperies, fled through the house and 
down the path. She ran with reckless 
speed till she reached the bottom of the 
hill, where it ended at an old, deserted 
house, and there, in the broad moon- 
beam, she sank down on the broken 
stone fence, breathing desperately. 

“What's up?” a cheerful voice; then 
quickly: “Felicity, my darlin’, what is 
it?” Austen Treadway jumped up from 
the other end of the wall, and ran to 
her, 

“I was frightened,” faintly. Her 
head swam from her race, her slim body 
swayed piteously. 

The boy came close to her, and, 
kneeling on a fallen stone, put his arms 
around her, and drew her head to his 
breast. 

“My little darlin’, cara mia!” he whis- 
pered. “Oh, my little Happiness, my 
Perfect Content, I lov. you with all my 
heart.” 

The earth drenched in the white fire 
of the moon, the golden melody of the 
boy’s voice, the burning words of love 
he whispered agairist her cheek—Fe- 
licity was drowsed as by a love potion. 

“Austen!” she murmured, her heart 
beating against his. 

The boy continued to pour out his 
love for her, all the New Englander 





swept away in the flood of Latin ro- 
mance. 

“Oh, cara mia, you love me back? A 
little? You must. Don’t keep me mis- 
erable, waitin’!’’ he implored. 

“Yes,” whispered Felicity, a breath 
of sound. 

“Say it—‘I love you, Austen Marie.’ ” 

The girl trembled rapturously ; then 
the words came quietly, a steadfast 
confession of faith: “I love you, Aus- 
ten Marie.” 

They clung together in an ecstasy of 
purest love, he murmuring with kisses 
every name of adoration, she kissing 
him back. Gradually the New Eng- 
lander, long submerged, rose to the sur- 
face: ‘We'll be wedded an’ live up in 
the old house—’tis winter proof, I 
guess—an’ we'll just surround ourselves 
with every flower that blows.” 

“Oh, yes,” breathed the girl, lost in a 
sea of joy. 

“An’ won't there be a turang in ol’ 
Gilead!” he laughed exultantly. “But 
I ain’t on the town, quite, darlin’. I got 
the house an’ land an’ the flowers an’ 
some money—’nough for taxes, any- 
how—that grandsire left me. You 
won't care livin’ ‘long o’ me in a ram- 
shackle ol’ house on the top o’ a moun- 
tain, will you, sweetheart ?” 

“Oh, no!” She would have been 
happy if he had proposed an Indian 
tepee, or an Eskimo igloo. 

The bell on the church chimed out 
nine slow, solemn strokes. “I got to 
go,” protested Felicity sorrowfully, 
shaking herself from her dream. ‘Don’t 
come; they’d see you, an’, Austen ue 

“Say, ‘dear Austen’! He held her 
from him that he might watch her still 
sweetness; there were tears in his eyes, 
his face was all moved. 

“Dear Austen, let’s have it a secret 
between us—a while.” 

“Of course,” boyishly; “then by and 
by your mother’s got to be told, an’ my 
aunt an’ uncle—they’ve been awful 
good to me—so as we can be wedded 
quick.” He kept his arms about her as 
they climbed the hill. “Good night, 
sweetheart, mia adorata!”’ They kissed 
farewell with all the passion of their 
ardent, untired hearts. 
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Not a thought of Nathaniel Brooks 
and his claim stained the white radi- 
ancy of Felicity’s dreams that night. 
She lay in her maiden bed, frosted w vith 
moonbeams, in the great ‘east cham- 
ber,” and “truly the name of that cham- 
ber was Peace.” 

Nemesis, though slow of foot, ar- 
rives.s Morning 
woke the twice- Pe itt 
pledged betrothed | 
to a heavy con- 
sciousness of re- 
morse and_= shame, 
strange visitors to 
that peaceful heart. 
She could not burn 
and thrill to dgony 
as Hallie did, but 
she suffered a slow 
grinding of pain. 
She knew that she 
had never loved 
Than; if only she 
could find one hour 
of cold courage to 
break that pledged 
word! She saw 
herself striving to 
speak, and all her 
resolution whelmed 
in his calm, kind in- 
credulity. He would 
not let himself un- 
derstand.- She was 
the same as wedded 
to him now, and 
—and 
The little garden close, 
Thickset with lily and 

red rose, 








ments. “Last night when I was over 
at Hallie’s, she was up in the spare 
chamber, quiltin’ like she was makin’ 
ready for her own burial, an’ Dick was 
smokin’ on the bench, glummer’n a 
crab.” 

The colt blew out his breath gustily, 
and poked his velvet nose into her 
breast. “As for le- 
licity—well, she may 
be full o’ rejoicin’s 
over her tokenin’ to 
Than, but she don't 
act like it.” 

Voices reached 
her from the moon- 
lit garden, and, fol- 
lowing them, she 
found Than and 
Telicity. That ca- 
pricious jade, Petti- 
paug weather, had 
shifted from sultry 
heat to cool winds; 
a breeze blew now 
from the north, rus- 
tling the aspens till 
all their white 
leaves glittered. 

“Weill just sail 
round the Light an’ 
back,” Than was 
saying pleasantly. 
“ts a night an a 
thousand for a sail, 
full moon an’ a 
steady wind.” 

“It's so cold on 
the river, an’ dark,” 
trembled out Felic- 
ity. 


in “the Land of “Hallie,” Patience spoke quietly, “catch hold, “You wrap you 


Heart’s Desire,” 
was shut against her 
forever. Only Austen’s voice, wailing 
sorrowfully, would reach her in a 
mournful echo. 


“T should think ol’ Hewdie was loose 
in this fam’ly,” Patience told the colt, 
munching his oats in the warm dark- 
ness of the barn. Next to Than, the 
colt was her tried confidant ; sometimes 
she considered him a superior one, as 
he never thrust in unwelcome advise- 


an’ when I pull, you climb.” 


up warm.” His 
voice was soothing- 
ly firm. “Dark? You look at that 
moon, child.” 

“T feel real kind o’ tired,” pleaded 
the girl timorously. 

“You're all beat out over that garden; 
it ain’t worth the labor you put into it” 
—quite unmoved by her reluctance. 
“A sail’ll rest you up good, feelin’ the 
wind blow salt on you, an’ hearin’ the 
water ripple by.” 

“My country!’ Patience pounced 
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upon their retreat. “Don’t you seem 
anythin’ ever, Than Brooks? You an’ 
me, we've got tar in our veins—we'd go 
to sea in a bowl, an’ think it complete— 
but Felicity’s scared o’ a rowboat tied 
to the wharf. She'd a sight rather sit 
here on this bench, dry and snug.” 

Nathaniel paid no more heed than if 
a cricket had chirped in his path. “I 
don’t often have things so that I can get 
a moonlight sail. I'd prize this one 
with you. You’d like to come, wouldn't 
you, dear?” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured the meek girl. 

Without a glance at the discomfited 
Patience, he led Felicity, helplessly 
drooping, down toward the boat. 

“She’s scared o’ him, my little sister 
is.” Patience looked moodily after the 
darkening figures. “Than Brooks ought 
to wed a reg’lar termagant, that'd keep 
him somewhere near conduct.” She 
shook a hard little fist at him. “I don’t 
know where he’ll meet up with a wom- 
an cap’ble o’ copin’ with his sotness— 
without he took me!” She dismissed 
the lovers from her anxieties with a 
light-hearted laugh. “Yes, mother, I'm 
a-comin’.” 

A pair of horses, with a smart car- 
riage, stood at the door. “Why, Lyman 
Gillette, you drive ’way over from Pet- 
tipaug? That’s what I call neighbor- 
ly.” She was all softness for the young 
mail clerk, her sharp little briers 
sheathed. 

The handsome young fellow holding 
the horses smiled upon her with assur- 
ance. 

“Ain’t it kind o’ a pretty night, Pa- 
tience? I’d be real pleased if you would 
go ridin’ with me.” 

“You needn’t to ask twice, Lyman.” 
Patience took his outstretched hand, but 
sprang light and quick into the carriage. 
As the horses trotted down the lane, she 
told herself, with a sly smile: ‘All! the 
young fellows seem to be out a-lover- 
ine 

They had a gay drive around Book 
Hill and back by the plains; and Pa- 
tience, her blood all a-dance with wind 
and moonlight, bade her companion a 
merrily tender good night. Lyman was 


certainly a likely young fellow, and as 
easy to manage as her Brother Hobart. 

She saw the streak of light under Fe- 
licity’s door vanish, as she entered; her 
sister was not yet asleep, then. She 
knocked and walked into the room. 

Felicity sat on the floor, stretched 
limply across the low window sill, her 
yellow braids loosened all over her 
shoulders, her face buried in her arms. 
The moonlight shone like frost on the 
gold of her hair, the chill wind flut- 
tered her nightgown about her. 

The older sister slipped down on the 
floor. ‘‘Tell Patty, darlin’,” she mur- 
mured. Although she was the smaller, 
she pulled her sister over into her arms 
with wiry strength. “I know some- 
thin’ plagues you. Tell sister! I won't 
say a word to contrary you, not if 
you've killed him an’ thrown him into 
the Connecticut.” 

“Oh, Patty,’ the voice muffled 
through strands of hair, “I got to wed 
him !” 

“No, you haven't,” instantly; “not if 
you don’t feel to.” 

“T got to wed him,’’ monotonously. 

“Good fathers!’ Patience’s register 
of oaths was a wide one. “I'd like to be 
told why!’ 

“He'll make me. I daren't tell him I 
won't,’ with weary resignation. 

“What’s turned you again’ him so 
awful sudden? I always thought it 
was so you prized Than Brooks more’n 
the sun in heaven.” 

Felicity lifted the veil of her hair, 
and drew away from her sister, to re- 
gard her with large eyes of wonder that 
her shrewdness should blink so in the 
light of the obvious. 

“T never did, never!’ with rare vio- 
lence; then, lapsing into her gentle mel- 
ancholy : “He’s so sot an’ determined in 
his own way, Pat, an’ he’s so master- 
ful! Why, I can hardly breathe my 
own breath, as you might say.” 

“You're kind o’ worn out with him 
to-night ‘cause o’ his bein’ so tejus ’bout 
goin’ a-sailin’.” Some blind instinct of 
justice and the rights of man pushed her 
on to be his advocate. 

Felicity shuddered. “Oh, that black 
river an’ the wind moanin’ in the sail!” 
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“You'll see him in a pretty light again 
to-morrow,” preached the sage. ‘‘Than’s 
an honorable, upright, good man.” 

Felicity drooped her head on her sis- 
ter’s breast, a submissive Iphigenia. “I 
told him I’d wed him, an’ I will—but 
it’s—it’s hard.” 

“You shan’t!”’ like a weathercock. 
“But what’s started you off again’ him 
now A waft word of Hallie’s 
beat through her brain. “You mean to 
tell me there’s ’nother man?” 

“Austen Marie,” a meek confession. 

“Austen Marie what? That Italian 
foreigner ?” 

“He’s Cap’n Joshua Treadway’s own 
grandson!” 

“Does he worship stone idols?” 
awed voice. 

“IT guess so,’ as a thing of no mo- 
ment. 

Patience swallowed hard—the preju- 
dices of two centuries of New England 
Puritans; if her little, tender Felicity 
had set her heart upon a South Sea 
Islander, clothed in beads and prostrate 
before monstrous gods, she should not 
be thwarted! Truly, the brood of Cap'n 
Tripp were “crowded full o’ whimsies.” 

“Has he spoke to you yet ‘bout his 
—his feelin’s ?” 

“He told me how ’twas with him the 
very night Than spoke out to me, an’ I 
forgot Than an’ my promised vow’— 
in a pitiable shame; then, in swift ex- 
ultation: “Oh, Patty, if you could just 
see him once! He’s different from any 
other man ever lived.” 

“IT presume so,” dryly. 
*bout Than yet?” 

“T haven’t seen him; that’s the hard- 
est part o’ it. I don’t know how I’m 
a-goin’ to give up Austen an’ live, but I 
got to, an’ I suppose I shall make out to 
endure it somehow.” Her voice was 
drearily patient. 

“You listen to me, Felicity Tripp!” 
urgently, her gray eyes burning black in 
the shadowy room. “You go straight 
over to him, an’ tell him you’re sor- 
rier’n death—but you can’t go through 
with this marryin’.” 

“T don’t dare. 





in an 


“He know 





He’d persuade me 


over in five minutes; my will is just like 
a feather to a rock, by his.” 


For once deserving her name, the sis- 
ter patiently explained, reasoned, and 
pleaded. Felicity would not argue, 
would not justify herself, would only 
say piteously, inflexibly : “I don’t dare!” 
That bed rock of stubbornness which 
often is the foundation of soft and gen- 
tle natures had been reached, and the 
girl was capable of ruining three lives 
in the name of duty. 

A gale of resolution swept the elder 
sister; she sprang up. “I won't have 
my sister trickin’ that man a day longer 
—it’s wicked! I'll tell him myself.” 

Felicity grasped both her hands as a 
drowning man might a rope. “\Would 
you dare?” 

“Dear,” Patience made one last strug- 
gle, “itll be a bitter drink for Than— 
can't you make it easier tellin’ him 
yourself—not me, an outsider ?” 

Felicity sank back against the wall. 
“IT can wed Than,’ she murmured in 
her sad refrain. 

“Tl tell him!” stoutly. 

“When ?” 

“Now.” 

Ielicity stared agape, as Patience dis- 
appeared, without another word. 

The girl seemed to herself entirely 
wild, yet her wits cried: “Now or 
never!’ Down the path she ran, across 
the meadow to the house where Than 
lived with his widowed mother. All 
the house was dark save an upper win- 
dow, where a dim lamp showed him 
standing by his bureau, unfastening his 
tie. Patience threw a pebble against 
the wall. 

“Than!” 

The man thrust his head out of the 
window. ‘Who’s there?’ in a strong 
voice. 

“Hush! Me 

“House afire?” 

“Forever—no! Come down!” 

In a moment Than was beside her. 

“What’s happened? Quick!” 

The girl crushed down an excited 
laugh; she wanted to scream and laugh 
in the same breath. 

“Let’s sit there, so as we shan’t wake 
your mother.” She ran through the 
dewy grass to an old garden seat. 

Than regarded her with severity, 





Patience.” 
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looming tall and broad above her. “It’s 
eleven o'clock. If you’ve got any 
news that won't keep overnight, say it 
out. Then I’m a-goin’ to take you right 
home an’ tell Aunt Car’line to brew 
you up some doctor’s trade to make you 
sleep.” 

Now Patience did laugh, an hysteri- 
cal sound. What imp of folly had set 
her upon this mad emprise? Memory 
played her the cruel trick of showing 
her Than, a stolid, silent boy, holding 
in his arms his dead dog, and crying 
great, gulping sobs over it. He had 
told them all he “didn’t care ’bout ol’ 
Hero”; she had surprised him hidden in 
the woods. 

“Somethin’ to pay in the post office ?” 
he suggested austerely. 

The girl grasped her courage with 
both hands. “Than,” her voice came 
pantingly, as if she were still running, 
“Felicity ain’t happy.” 

“Think so?” warily. 

“Felicity’s dreadful young still—she 
don’t know her own mind two hours 
runnin’; she Ne 

“Three years younger’n you, that’s 
all,” with cold decision. “But I don’t 
view it that midnight’s the time I want 
to discuss her disposition. Come!’ He 
laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

Out it burst: “She deemed she prized 
you enough—to—to wed you, but she 
don’t.” 

The young man took it with provok- 
ing calm. 

“T'll wait till I hear it from her, her- 
self.” 

“Oh, Than, she can’t tell you—she’s 
afraid o’ you!” 

“What she afraid 0’ me for?” still 
unmoved. ‘You ain’t.” 

“T ain’t afraid o’ anybody,” simply, 
without bravado. “I begged an’ be- 
seeched her to tell you herself, but she 
couldn’t. She’s so shy an’ timid, Fe- 
licity—is.”’ 

Nathaniel thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. 

“She send you this time o’ night ?” 

“Can’t you leave harpin’ on the 
time!” trenchantly; then, softening to 
pity: “She’s ’shamed to act so, an’ she 





feels for you, oh, dreadfully, but she 
can’t go through with it, an’ you’ve got 
to set her free!” 

The young man pondered in silence. 
“There ain’t another man, that’s cer- 
tain,” was the sum of his putting two 
and two together. 

Patience clenched her hands painful- 
ly in her lap. Why should she go far- 
ther with this cruel business? Let Fe- 
licity end it. She moistened her lips. 
“There is, Than,’ she whispered, so 
low that he had to bend to catch it. 

He barked out a savage oath, and 
flung away into the night. In a minute 
he was back, saying, with steady cool- 
ness: “You got his name?” 

“Austen Marie Treadway.” 

“That tramp! The fellow that’s loony 
over plants, an’ lives like a tinker on 
Joshua Heights!” His cold contempt 
protested her mind askew. 

“Felicity loves posies like they were 
babies,” urged the girl, “‘an’ she’d think 
it complete to live like a gypsy all her 
days.” 

Before them both lifted the picture 
of the dainty, fair, sedate girl, exqui- 
site in all her personality, stitching a 
fine seam in the shaded light of the 
mansion foreroom. 

“Pat, you’re cracked!” 

The harshness of it did not affront 
the girl, throbbing with pity. She stood 
up close to him, and put a hand on 
either arm; through his shirt she could 
feel the great muscles, and her own 
slightness against his bulk touched her 
mind. 

“YT wish I was, Than. It ain’t right 
in her, it ain’t wise, but it’s so.” 

“She shan’t wed him!” with slow vio- 
lence. “I'll keep hold o’ her.” 

Patience felt the muscles cord and 
knot as his fists clenched. She put her 
head down against his arm, and hot 
tears of shame for her part in the mis- 
ery of it, and sympathy for him, 
drenched the coarse cloth. 

“Oh, don’t you see that’s the way to 
make her cling all the closer to him in 
her heart? Do you want to force a girl 
to wed you?” 

“Yes.” 
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“You mind Great-aunt Antoinette 
Bartlett, that was made to wed ol’ 
Squire Gerrish, when her affections 
were fixed on young Parson Dennett?” 

“You think Phil would jump into the 
mill pond ?” 

Patience fixed him solemnly with her 
great eyes, her voice thrilled in awe. 
“T don’t know wiat she’d do, Than. We 
Tripps have got wild blood in us, an’ if 
you cross us, it'll out in all sorts 0’ 
strangenesses.” 

“I'd ‘a’ ca’med down some o’ that 
blood if I’d had the raisin’ o’ you!” 
With a rough twist of his shoulder, he 
freed her, and vanished, his strong 
tread sounding down the hill. 

Patience waited, shivering in the 
moonlight chill, trembling with a fear 
that sucks the courage of the bravest— 
the sense of the pain of the world, 
which man that is born of a woman 
must endure. After a long time she 
saw Than coming toward her. Her 
heart swelled in her breast with com- 
passion for her childhood’s playfellow 
drinking his first cup of woe. Than 
had been fortune’s favorite always. 

He dropped down on the edge of 
her bench heavily, like a man tired out. 
His face looked sharp set and _ pallid, 
as if he had been through a sickness; 
his voice was dull. 

“I’m willin’ to take your word for 
this business to-night, Patience, but 
you tell Felicity she’s got to send me 
a letter herself, to-morrow. She ain’t 
_ afraid to do that, is she? If she writes 
herself how ’tis, I'll set her free as air, 
an’ she can link herself up with any 
Tollux tribe she fancies. Now, you 
get ‘long home.” He started down the 
path without a glance at her. 

“Don’t you come, too, please; I ain't 
a mite scared to clip it : 

The man turned with an exasperated 
sound, like one who, in dreadful agony, 
is pricked by a pin. He seized her arm 
in a grip like iron, and pulled her along 
beside him. At her own door he loosed 
his grasp. Patience laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Than,” she whispered, “I’m terr’ble, 
terr’ble distressed! I wish Felicity 





could have felt to have it so!” And 
then, from some feeling she could not 
understand: “You don’t lay it up again’ 
me ?” 

She heard his breath draw in sharp- 
ly; then, in a hard, fierce sob, he an- 
swered: “I’ve held her in my heart for 
years, the sweetest little thing! You'd 
have told me yourself!’ He was gone. 

She stood in the shadow of the kitch- 
en arbor in a sad muse. What a coil 
this thing called life! Her roving 
glance caught a blur of white in the 
moonshine down in the fence corner. 

“I declare I’m growin’ as forgetful 
as an ol’ granny!” she told herself, with 
her accustomed candor. “I lef’ my 
white gound bleachin’ on the bushes.” 
Unregardful of the drenching dew, she 
strolled through the grass toward the 
fence. 

How still the world was! How un- 
like to its noonday radiances of blue 
and gold, this vague and delicate beauty 
of shadows and _ suggestions! The 
church clock tolled twelve strokes, 
booming in her ears. The girl shiv- 
ered queerly. “A goose went over my 
grave,’ she laughed, but the mirth 
choked on her lips. Why had she 
thought of graves? What was the mat- 
ter with the night, that the wind 
moaned eerily, and the moon was 
swallowed up in blackness? She passed 
through the little back gate, and down 
the path toward the river, some will, 
not her own, drawing her steadily on. 
At the foot of the hill she shook her- 
self, blinking her eyes, like a sleep- 
walker waking in an untoward place. 

“What am I doin’ here?” she asked 
herself in a kind of terror, and yet her 
feet moved on, out of her control. She 
caught the low-hung bough of a blasted 
tree as if to hold herself back. ‘T’m 
crazier than any loon that—— Hark!” 

A voice, as thin and faint as the cry 
of a new-born baby, a pin prick of 
sound in the great silence! The girl 
ran like a wild thing straight toward 
the river. She came up with a jerk 
against the meadow bars. The cry 
again; this time she thought it was her 
name—‘‘Patty!”—and at that her feet 
seemed shod with wings. 
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PARI Ei. 


Hattie LaMay had rushed at her 
housekeeping all day long, she who 
once had dreamed away an hour broom 
in hand, and now, in the cool of the 
afternoon, was carrying a green-grape 
pie from the morning’s baking to Aunt 
Wealthy. 

The old woman hailed her joyfully, 
knitting in a sheltered corner of her 
yard. “Set right down an’ give me the 
news 0’ the day. You’ve been as skit- 
terin’ as a chipmunk lately.” 

Hallie laughed nervously. “You 
comfortable, Aunt Wealthy?’ She 
herself had grown thin as a wand, with 
blue hollows under her eyes; but the 
eyes themselves burned like flames, and 
her cheeks were a hot red, as if an 
inner fire were consuming her body to 
ashes while her spirit lived on. 

“Law, yes,” Aunt Wealthy, in her 
dry chirp. “You tell me what’s got 
aholt o’ Dick. I ain’t seen him an’ you 
drivin’ by this long spell, an’ this morn- 
in’ he passed with his span, an’ who 
should be a-settin’ “longside, large as 
dogs, but that Rosette Varrell!” 

“She back?” faintly. 

“Tl thank you to tell me where she’s 
been! Painted thick as the dust in the 
road! It beats me what men can see 
in a piece o’ vanity like that!” 

Uncle Abijah appeared in the door. 
“Warn’t there a tell ‘bout Dick goin’ 
round consid’ble with her ’fore he met 
up with his wife?” He had mistaken 
Hallie for one of his granddaughters. 

“’Bije, you fetch me some kindlin’s 
real quick!” Aunt Wealthy, with pres- 
ence of mind, thus removed him. She 
thrust her pointed little wedge of a face 
close up to her niece’s. “Mark me, 
Hallie, there ain’t a better breed o’ men 
in this commonwealth than the La- 
Mays; but you mustn’t contrary ‘em 
none, dearie—no, you mustn’t!” 

An acrid odor of burned meat puffed 
out at Hallie as she hurried into her 
own garden, and smoke poured from 
the kitchen. The wood box held the 
spider clogged with charred bacon, and 
the wreck of the new coffeepot; at the 
table, Dick, more ‘‘dunderin’” than the 


usual sons of men at woman’s trade, 
was eating a cheerless meal of bread 
and milk. In the exasperation of the 
thrifty housewife at waste and a mess, 
the silence of five weeks was close to 
its end in a vexed cry of: “If you 
wanted an early supper, couldn’t you ’a’ 
told me?” But the queer, blank look 
on Dick’s face, as if she were not there 
at all, stifled the cry. She began to tidy 
up the room listlessly, and Dick went 
out to harness. 

His wife was pierced by the sharp re- 
minder of Aunt Wealthy’s tale. Could 
Dick be going to see that woman? She 
flung the suspicion from her in scorn of 
her own pettiness. Dick was, indeed, 
of the best breed of the land; never- 
theless, her knees trembled, her lips 
dried against her teeth. 

“T wish I’d never seen grandsire’s 
money!’ A passionate ery, and, run- 
ning to the sitting room, she pulled 
out of the davenport a smart red 
purse, a wedding gift, and jerked out 
of it Than’s check, still untouched. She 
shook the strip of blue paper high in 
the air. ‘You wicked money, comin’ 
between a lovin’ man an’ wife!” She 
snatched it in her two hands, and tore 
it into shreds. She watched the wind 
whisk them up and out of the win- 
dow. 

Suddenly a new anguish gripped her. 
How could she now win Dick’s forgive- 
ness? Deep in her brain had lurked the 
belief that some day she would go to 
him with the money in her sorry hands. 
And now she had broken the key to un- 
lock his heart, the proof of her true 
repentance. In her simple mind, the 
check was real coin—once gone, impos- 
sible to replace. She sank into a chair, 
staring dully before her, while the old 
clock ticked away these wretched min- 
utes in the same even voice that had 
told the golden hours when she had 
cooked her first supper for Dick. 

The house frightened her by its still- 
ness, as if some one were lying dead in 
it. She ran out, and in her aimless un- 
happiness threaded the pastures, thick- 
set with luscious sun-warmed_ black- 
berries, climbed the hill, and sat on a 
stone, watching the western sky, 
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Dick LaMay and her brother lifted it out, bound it on the ox sledge, and drew it over, the girl commanding 
the march like a Napoleon. 


Where sloops of purple gently tossed 

On seas of daffodil. 

She thought the sunset was like a 
glorious song that she had once heard 
in a church; and that reminded her 
of her own poor voice, shut away in the 
long, smooth box of her throat. She 
smiled like a grieved child, comforted, 
when it poured out its rich, sweet flood. 

A blazing star swung up the sky, and 
the rim of the moon, molten red, 
wheeled above Lyme Hills. The wind 
shook her light skirts and plucked at 
her hair. She went on down into the 
Johnny-cake Road, a lonely trail, hav- 
ing no savor of its lusty name init. Its 
isolation, white and silent in the moon- 
light, wrought wholesomely upon the 
girl’s raw nerves; to whatever reef- 
ribbed shore her blundering pilotage 
had steered her little bark of home, it 
was still hers, she would not wander 
from it. 

Up the steep path she started, dis- 
mayed at its stairlike slant, when the 
thud of horses’ hoofs sent her crouch- 
ing behind a rock; no neighbor should 
tell his womankind he had spied Rich- 
ard LaMay’s wife traipsin’ like a 


mazed-witted creature in the woods. 
She heard a woman’s laugh, a man’s 
word, and saw, in cruel silhouette 
against the moonlight, Dick and Ro- 
setta Varrell. She had driven Dick out 
of her heart to—she dared not think‘ 
what. She ran like a deer up the road, 
away from them—anywhere, a world 
of disorderly fancies plunging through 
her brain. 

She ran till she could barely stand, 
then walked, then lay down in the wet 
grass, and panted and shivered, a crea- 
ture wholly out of herself. With the 
large-minded love of her sweet, wild 
nature, she never reproached her hus- 
band. Upon herself she heaped all the 
blame. The exhaustion of. her body 
calmed her spirit. She could not lie 
out in the woods all night, neither could 
she go home—ever again; but perhaps 
she could find some friendly barn. 

Her heart swelled with longing for a 
tender, pitying breast upon which to 
rest her bewildered head; not her moth- 
er’s—the feeble Car’line had never thus 
mothered her children—but her Sister 
Patience’s. Patty would hold her tight, 
would murmur soothingly against her 
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cheek; and somehow, as in the storm 
and stress of childish mischances, 
would find a ‘way out of this tragic 
muddle she had made. 

Limping and stumbling, she plodded 
back over the hill, down its rocky path, 
across her own road, over another hill, 
and to the edge of “the crik.” She 
loosed Dick’s punt, and, steering with 
an oar, floated on the outgoing tide 
down to Gilead. 

The moon was darkened in clouds 
when she reached the village, hushed in 
its first deep sleep. She fumblingly 
tied the punt to some wharf, and, in a 
last spurt of energy, started toward the 
foot of the mansion hill. 

The path sprung spongingly under 
her feet; a wet fog crawled up her 
skirts, her foot sank in a pool of 
water. Too tired for caution, she 
leaped aside, slipped, grasped at the 
air, and fell into a water chill as if 
melted out of ice. Tangled in rank 
weeds, sliding in thick mud, she strug- 
gled to her feet, and stood up in water 
to her shoulders. 

When her mind cleared, she knew 
that she had taken the causeway, a 
boggy path through the marshes, and 
fallen into a pool left by a long-disused 
sawmill, called “the pit.” She remem- 
bered the pit—dank with foul weeds, 
green with scum—and turned sick with 
the thought of it. Then she called to 
her courage—that famed “Tripp grit” 
—and reached for some hold, to pull 
herself out. 

A root broke in her hand, a stone 
rolled into the water, drenching her 
face with mud. She strove to press her 
knee into the mud. The bank fell in on 
her in heavy clods. She tried to scream, 
but only a hoarse sob beat against the 
wind, 

With every ounce of will she began 
to stagger back toward the wharf, 
where she could grasp a solid object. 
She stumbled against a stone sunken 
into the water, and fell again down into 
the sludge. Shuddering at the crawl- 
ing ooze and the numbing water, ex- 
hausted to the point of inanition, she 
leaned against the treacherous cause- 
way, and knew herself for one already 


dead. Her dulling eyes followed the 
moonpath up to the moon itself, the 
same moon that shone on Patience, and 
Felicity, and all the contented, safe 
people in bed and on Dick. 

At that name, a great beat of blood 
forced life into the chilled courses of 
her body; her heart lifted in a strong 
breath. She would not die till she had 
gasped out to him: “I’m sorry, forgive 
me!” She plowed on through the 
water till she could lay hands on the 
edge of the wharf. 

She tried to pry between the boards 
of the wharf to find a hold for her fin- 
gers; she dragged at the iron spikes till 
her hands were torn; she leaped against 
the wooden wall till she was battered 
with bruises. She could not drag her 
own weight up onto the land. She 
shrieked till her lungs burned against 
her chest. Would no one hear? Was 
she left to die of every living being? 
Something gleamed in her brain like a 
keen light. Patty would hear! She 
called her name, waited, called again, 
and then, rubbing the water and mud 
from her face, saw, without surprise, 
her sister on the wharf above her. 

“Hallie,” Patience spoke quietly, 
“catch hold, an’ when I pull, you 
climb.” It was the clean, white dress, 
twisted into a rope. She knelt on the 
wharf. “Now!” 

A struggling, surging upheaval, a 
strain of arms and back like the break- 
ing of taut cords, and Hallie lay on the 
wharf. 

“Pat, I'm dyin’!’ With the words, 
she A Tae 5 

Patience considered her, in a rush of 
chaotic ideas. What had cast her sister 
into this plight? Her own word con- 
cerning the heartbroken ancestress who 
had ended her life in the river stung 
her. Whatever might have been the 
impulse in that forlorn young head, 
low-lying now, she must hide it from 
the hue and cry of the village; some- 
how she must get her sister up to bed 
without arousing even her mother. Hal- 
lie had opened her eyes dimly, vacantly. 
Patience spoke sternly : 

“Stand up! Put your arms round 
my neck! Walk!” 
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Hallie walked, lurching, staggering, 
but progressing; and Patience steadied 
her with arms of tense strength. 

“We're over the causeway. We're to 
the bald rock. We’re at the hill path.” 
She counted off each landmark in a 
bright whisper. 

At the hill, with a little sigh, Hallie 
slipped from her sister’s grasp to the 
ground, her last strength gone. 

.Women have done it. That night 
Patience Tripp carried her sister on her 
back up the hill, across the garden, and 
into the little, unused kitchen chamber. 
She dropped Hallie heavily on the bed, 
and fell herself to the floor, drenched 
with sweat, trembling in every nerve. 

“Thank God!” she prayed, while 
tears of gratitude cooled her hot eyes; 
“no one need ever know ‘bout this ’cept 
just we two.” 

She lay panting till her wrenched 
muscles found their paths again, and 
her lungs breathed easily ; then she set 
to work to free Hallie from her wet 
clothes, to wrap her in hot blankets, and 
to feed her hot drinks. 


The sun flung long streamers of vio- 
let, rose, and gold over Lyme Hills; 
the river changed from blank, mysteri- 
ous gray to sparkling amethyst; every 
blade of grass, every leaf of bush 
flamed with a diamond dewdrop; and 
the village of Gilead awoke to the day’s 
work. Patience came out of the 
kitchen, sat down on the doorstep, 
swung her arms over her head in a 
long stretch, pushed her flax of hair out 
of her eyes, smoothed down her mud- 
died dress, and laughed; for that was 
the way emotion took this, the queerest 
of all Cap’n Tripp’s progeny. 

“Than ‘lowed if he’d had the raisin’ 
o’ us girls, he’d ’a’ ca’med us down; 
‘pon my soul, I wish he had!” She 
sighed with weariness. ‘I wish I could 
give any kind o’ a guess at what sort 
o’ didos Dick an’ Hallie have been 
cuttin’ up. Poor little Hallie! I guess 
I’d best pack off Jud to the doctor’s, an’ 
I’ll get word to Dick, too. My country, 
there he is now!” 

A horse, red-nostriled, foam-flecked, 
galloped into the yard, and Dick La- 
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May, hatless, in his shirt sleeves, leaped 
down beside her. 

“You seen my wife?” 

“Tn there.” 

“Ts she—is she ” His lips worked 
helplessly over the dread word. 

“Land, no, Dick,” easily; “but she’s 
put in an awful night.” 

LaMay sank down upon the door- 
step, and buried his face in his arms, 
his wiry body shaking with the passion 
he could not hide. 

Nothing of all this wild night’s work 
was stranger than this—her quizzical, 
assured brother-in-law so wrought from 
his humorous ease. The girl, her own 
face tear wet, laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t, Dick,’”’ she soothed, her voice 
maternal with helpfulness. ‘Hallie’s 
brought pretty low now, but she’ll be 
all made over new when she’s had a 
good sleep—an’ seen you.” 

“Where she been last night?’ husk- 
ily. 

“In sawmill pit, strugglin’ for hours.” 

The man lifted his face, hot with 
tears. “My little Hallie in the pit!” in 
a terrible voice. 

“Hush; she’s asleep!” 

“How she come there?” 

“T ain’t rightly sure o’ anythin’, Dick, 
she’s so kind o’ wander-witted, poor 
dear. Keeps a-sayin’ how she loves 
you, an’ is sorry, an’ doesn’t want a 
piano.” 

“Piano! The word was like an 
oath. “She sure shall have the hand- 
somest one in this State, an’ play it all 
day, an’ Sunday, too.” His voice broke 
again. 

“There, there,” still mothering him. 
“How you know ‘bout this business, 
anyhow ?” 

“T was out drivin’ kind o’ late last 
night ue 

“With Rosetta Varrel?” Her mem- 
ory held all Hallie’s wanderings. 

“Her?” The man stared dazedly at 
her. The last hour had swung him 
through a circle of anguish so great that 
the affairs of the night before were all 
a blurred past. “You listen, Patience: 
I used to go round with her some, ’fore 
I knew Hallie—she was a very different 
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fashion o’ girl then—an’ yesterday 
mornin’ I met her, first time in years, 
luggin’ a great basket down to Gilead. 
I gave her a lift, same as any decent 
man would.” 

“Drivin’ in the moonlight she saw 
you, too.” She smiled shrewdly at him, 
but with no unkindness; it took much 
to shock her kindly tolerance. 

The man’s face flushed — scarlet. 
“That’s between me an’ my wife,” he 
began stiffly; then, in a more humble 
realization of his dependence upon her: 
“She said she was sick an’ friendless, 
an’ hard pushed for money, an’—vwell, 
I helped her some.” He watched his 
sister-in-law’s face to see how she took 
it, and as she appeared in no sense dis- 
tressed he went on more boldly: “I'd 
‘a’ tol’ Hallie all about it, an’ asked 
Rosetty up to my own house, but we’ve 
had a kind o’ fallin’ out ¢ 

“I know ‘bout that, too.” 

“T wouldn’t go to her house, so I took 
her a-drivin’, while I listened to her af- 
fairs.” 





Patience smiled wisely. ‘‘Hal always 


was a fly-up-the-crik.” 

“When I got back, the house was all 
dark, so I deemed my wife had gone 
to bed. This mornin’ at daylight Ben 
Ely routed me up. He'd been night 
fishin’ down the river, an’ found my 
boat floatin’ empty, but carryin’ a wom- 
an’s hat an’ purse. They belonged to 
Hallie. When | found she hadn't slept 
home, I ” He shut his lips to- 
gether hard, and turned his face from 
her. 

“She can’t see you, Dick, yet a while; 
but you stay here to breakfast.” 

“How she get out o’ the pit?” 

“T pulled her out,” briefly. 

Bewilderment filled his voice. “How 
in the Lord’s name did you guess she 
was there?” 

“Heard her call my name. Hallie an’ 
me, we're closer’n what most sisters are 
—we feel things about each other, ‘way 
cross miles o’ separation.” Her voice 
vibrated with the awe of the Power that 
had touched with its mighty finger the 
quick of that mystery within every soul, 
causing her to see and hear things 
without form or sound. 





Hallie woke delirious, and must sce 
no one, the doctor said, except Pa- 
tience, to whom she clung with her poor 
lost wits. All day Patience swung be- 
tween the kitchen chamber and the 
post office, the latter besieged by most 
of Gilead’s citizens, avid, it would seem, 
for mail. 

“T should think the folks in this town 
never saw a post office till to-day, an’ 
never expected to have ‘nother opportu- 
nity to see one,” snapped the postmas- 
ter, as she banged her office door shut, 
and cast herself, a limp creature, on the 
foreroom lounge. 

“You're all flaxed out, poor child!’ 
mourned Car’line; then, because she 
was made that way, reproachfully: 
“Don’t you rub your heels again’ that 
lounge, daughter ; you’ll mar it, an’ you 
know every stitch o’ furniture in this 
house belongs to Nathaniel. I ain’t got 
anythin’ but a life use o’ it.” 

Patience drummed her feet against 
the fine carving. “If Than Brooks 
wants his things where moth an’ rust 
do not corrupt, he’d better wrap ‘em 
up in cotton wool,” with the acrimony 
of extreme weariness. 

She was sorry next minute, for Than 
himself walked in, looking tired and 
sober, and in a queer, indefinable way 
older. Amid the rush of the stream of 
quick living that day she had found 
time to talk to Felicity, and to wring 
from her a letter to her lover, in which, 
under delicately vague phrasing, lurked 
the bitter truth. The man did not show 
that he had heard her, saying in his 
blunt way: 

“What's this ‘bout Hallie fallin’ in 
sawmill pit?” 

“T guessed it wasn’t her a-callin’, 
after all.” Patience had run into the 
kitchen, there, to the pursuing Than, in 
a rapid whisper: 

“Mother ain’t to be told, but she an’ 
Dick had a flare-up, an’ re 

“What over?” 

“How can I tell? An’ she started to 
come over here at midnight “6 

“What did she expect to make by 
that ?” 

“To see me—an’ lost her way, an’ fell 
in, an’ I heard her call, an’ i 
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“You couldn’t; it’s too far.” 

“But I did. An’ I pulled her out, an’ 
she ie 

“You ain’t strong ’nough.” 

“Carried her up the hill here.” 

“That ain’t possible to a woman 0’ 
your size.” 

This time no lightning flashed back 
at him, for Patience, wavering vaguely, 
slid down upon a kitchen chair, and her 
head fell forward upon the table. 

“T guess I’m kind o’ sleepy,” she mur- 
mured uncertainly, defiant to the last. 

Than picked her up in his arms, car- 
ried her up the stairs to her room, laid 
her on her bed, unlaced her slender 
shoes, and covered her with a quilt, all 
with the serious simplicity of one who 
does his plain duty. “You stay there 
till to-morrow mornin’. Things’ll get 
‘long good ‘nough; you ain’t contracted 
to carry the whole world, as I know 
or,” 

The girl buried her cheek in the pil- 
low, asleep before he had left the room. 





“You say she’s asleep, an’ I can’t see 
her till noon. Great king, Pat, how 
long you goin’ to keep a man from his 
own wife?” Dick LaMay threatened 
her from the path. 

“Doctor says she’s a-doin’ more’n he 
could ask, improvin’ as she is,” Pa- 
tience, rather small and “peaked,” as- 
sured him, seated meekly on the door- 
step, her favorite airing. “To-morrow 
you can take her home.” , 

It was the third day after Hallie’s 
adventure, and Dick, in his patrol be- 
tween his wife and his ‘“‘critturs,” had 
not yet been able to see the former. Pa- 
tience gathered a grape leaf, and crum- 
pled it in her fingers sedulously. 

“You ain't goin’ to be stern with her, 
Dick,” she ventured softly. ‘‘Hallie’s 
tryin’, I know, but she’s sweet, too, an’ 
if you could hear her talk ’bout you— 
my, I guess you're her religion!” 

The shrewd farmer stood like a 
schoolboy caught in a guilty act. 

“The blame’s all on my side, Patty; 
I acted like a mean fool to her, an’ then 
I was too ugly to own up. She wanted 
a piano to play her little tunes on, an’ I 
wouldn’t let her have it. I wish I could 


have one awaitin’ in the sittin’ room for 
her when I carry her home.” 

“Maybe you'll be situated so you can 
buy one by an’ by,” hopefully. 

“T want it now,” poor Hallie’s own 
words. “If she could see it there, all 
complete, she’d make sure my repent- 
ance was thorough. I got the money, 
too, from a timber piece I sold unex- 
pected at a good high figure; but there 
ain’t an instrument for sale nearer’n 
Hartford.” 

“An’ that handsome one o’ grand- 
sire’s eatin’ its head off in our fore- 
room, an’ not a soul to play a note on 
it,’ mourned the girl, 

Dick went on grievingly: “I treated 
her like a dog, an’ now just to smooth 
it down with a few easy words—talk’s 
cheap! I’d pay double if I could say 
‘Little girl, here’s your piano! I give 
it to you of my free heart.’ ” 

Patience’s eyes began to dance; all 
her freakish humor, locked up in re- 
sponsibility for days, sprang out, and 
pirouetted, as it were, before him. 

“Take ours! You hush up! We can 
do it easy. Slip the legs off—I saw 
how when the men moved it, the time 
the floor got weak, an’ grandsire had a 
new one laid; then we'll load it on to 
the stoneboat, an’ Buck an’ Bright will 
haul it over.” 

“It ain’t yours to give away so antic. 
Your mother don’t own the furniture 
here.” 

“T guess I heard the will same as 
you. It’s Than’s. Well, we won't say 
a word to nim, an’ when the piano’s 
*stablished over to your house, I'll guar- 
antee to see there won’t be any blood- 
shed.” 

“You're crazy!” pithily. 

“Crazier’n a loon!” Patience’s face 
crinkled with wild mischief. “Sabbath 
mornin’, all the folks to church— 
couldn’t be a prettier time.” 

“T never heard o’ such works!” 

“Neither did King George when we 
kicked up a revolution again’ him. Oh, 
conie along! Think o’ what Hallie’ll 
feel when she sees her very own dear 
little piano smilin’ an’ bowin’ in her 
home!” The girl was up on prancing 
feet. ‘‘There’s Jud—he ain’t to meet- 
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in’; he'll help. It’s a real little light 
one to heft.” She danced before him 
toward the house. “Come on! Come 
onl? 

Even as the daughter of Herodias 
danced to more terrible ends, so Pa- 
tience Tripp, impassioned of a 
“whimsy” after old Cap’n Tripp’s very 
heart, tripped Nathaniel Brooks’ own 
lawful piano out of his own lawful 
house, along the back road to the lonely 
farm, and safe into Hallie LaMay’s sit- 
ting room. Dick LaMay and _ her 
Brother Judson, in a trance of obedi- 
ence, lifted it out, bound it on the ox 
sledge, and drew it over, the girl com- 
manding the march like a Napoleon. 

“Come back this afternoon, an’ she’ll 
see you.” She waved good-by from the 
top of the hill. “Lucky Parson Card 
preaches his good full hour an’ a half. 
They'll be hid in the lane ’fore meetin’ 
lets out.” 

Hallie had awakened, very still and 
peaceful, like a river that has dashed 
against its bounds in foam and thunder, 
but now washes the stones in lisps of 
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“I wrote the check myself. I signed ‘Nathaniel Brooks’ to it myself. I was goin’ to tell him, but I didn’t 
have a chance.” 


sound. She looked like the angel of 
herself, all willfulness and passion 
burned away, only pure sweetness left. 

“You pretty little dearie!”’ Patience 
kissed her as she might a tiny baby. 
“Who you think’s been hangin’ round 
this house night an’ day, pesterin’ me 
to be let see your” 

Hallie’s eyes filled with light. “Oh, 
Patty, I was cruel to him! I never said 
one word to him for five weeks!” 

“T suppose lie was talkin’ to you all 
the time,” dryly. ‘He’s comin’ back 
soon.” She bubbled out in a trickle of 
laughter at the picture of Dick, stalking 
solemnly beside the piano. 

“You think he'll forgive me?” pite- 
ously, 

“Oh, lands, yes!” 

“T’ve done worse things,” fearfully. 
“T tore up the money.” 

“What money?” 

“That grandsire lef’ me, the three 
hundred dollars. Dick wanted to use it 
‘stead of mortgagin’. an’ I wouldn’t, an’ 
then I was so miserable I couldn't bear 
to see it, so I just snatched it into bits.” 
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Patience laughed, kneeling by the bed, 
her arms around her sister. 

“You little ninkcum, you!” 

“An’ I want it now to put in his hand 
an’ tell him to buy him the land an’ have 
his cows, an’ I don’t care one least dight 
for a piano, ever, just for him to prize 
me like he used, an’ to call me ‘sister,’ 
an’ ‘little trick,’ an’ that.” 

Patience moved about the room rest- 
lessly ; her thoughts might have been set 
to the words: 


I cannot tell what this love may be 
That cometh to all, but not to me, 


but she recognized it as “fierce to de- 
stroy, mighty to save.” 

“If I could just give him that money! 
Oh, Dick, Dick, I was goin’ to truly, 
an’ now I never can!” 

The other girl freed her brain of the 
cobweb of her dream. “Why, goosie, 
Than will write you another. A check’s 
just paper; you haven't lost any 
money,” 

“Oh, could I pay the mortgage, an’ 
give him the receipt? I'd love to do 
that! Could I? Could I?” She was 
trembling with desire. 

“Why, of course, in a week or so, 
when you're well ’nough to go down to 
Pettipaug.” 

“Could I now? I’m well, I’m strong. 
Then when Dick comes, he can’t say he 
won’t take my money, for it'll all be 
paid an’ done.’ She sat up in bed, red 
spots burning in each cheek, tears of 
excitement starting to her eyes, a sick 
child that must be indulged. Patience 
caught fire immediately. 

“You shall have it! Ill find a way.” 

“Could you get another from him?” 
timidly. 

“That’s what I'll do.” She pondered 
—a girlish, freakish committee of high 
finance. 

“You see, Felicity an’ I, we both o’ us 
loaned ours to mother to invest in some 
bonds Than found for her goin’ cheap.” 

“Bonds?” in the greatest wonder. 

“Now, after I get him to write you 
‘nother, how’ll I fix the thin’ up? This 
day’s the Sabbath, an’ all week-day time 
I'll be screwed to that ol’ office!’ She 
talked to herself rather than to the sick 
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girl, who watched through the open 
window, with eyes all a-dream, a pale 
yellow butterfly flutter over a great 
scarlet poppy. 

“It’s worth tryin’, anyhow, 
triumph. 

“You spent your money, dear?” more 
vague than ever. 

“No, no! I’m goin’ down to Judge 
Lamden’s. It ain’t legal, an’ it ain't 
Sabbatical, but T'll wager my wig he’ll 
fix it up for me.” 

“What you see him for?” 


” 


in quick 


“Well, one reason’s ’cause he’s presi- 


dent o’ the bank, an’ ’nother’s, he’s my 
godfather. If he don’t owe me a pretty 
favor, now an’ then, for tyin’ such ap- 
pilations onto me on christenin’ day, 
my name ain't P. A. T.! You be a 
goody-nicey girl!” She was off. 

Nathaniel’s mother was herself just 
back from meeting. 

“Mornin’, Aunt Clirindy. Where's 
Than?” 

“Gone up State.” Mrs. Brooks was 
rather a “tejus body” for converse. 

“Forever! What for?” 

“Stock,” 

“When he be back?” 

“Can’t say.” She drove her old horse 
into the barn, and began to unharness 
him. 

The girl stood still, her slender 
height, in its white dress, delicately 
clear against the green of the lilac 
bushes; then absently, she strolled into 
the Brooks’ sitting room. She seated 
herself, her eyes moodily fixed upon the 
old davenport in which Nathaniel kept 
his papers. He must have gone off ina 
hurry, she speculated, for the account 
books and other papers were in some 
disorder. 

“Just a slip o’ paper an’ a scratch o’ 
the pen!” she sighed dolefully. 

She followed her thought to the desk 
and wrote, in a bold hand: “Nathaniel 
E. Brooks.” 

“Regular copy-cat!” she laughed. 
“We were both taught writin’ to school 
by the same master.” 

She pulled out one of the absent 
owner’s account books, and laboriously 
copied the name written there. 
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“He couldn’t tell it for any different 
himself.” 

Suddenly her eyes glinted; she 
laughed exultantly, as always when in 
mischief, 

“Tt’s the same as Hallie’s check she 
tore up!” She seized Nathaniel’s check 
book, wrote a check for three hundred 
dollars payable to herself, signed it with 
Than’s name, copied it with a nice ex- 
actitude, indorsed it with her own name, 
and slipped out of the house before 
Mrs. Brooks entered it. 

The matter of the note held by the 
bank against Richard LaMay was set- 
tled without much difficulty. The judge 
was shaken at the unseemly day, but he 
respected the responsible postmistress, 
and he delighted in the amusing god- 
child. With admonishments and re- 
proofs, he nevertheless opened the bank 
—an easy affair sixty years ago—re- 
ceived the check, dated for the next day, 
and gave her the canceled note. 

Hallie clasped this sign of her loving 
submission in a trance of happiness that 
paid no heed to her sister’s explana- 
tions. Whatever pangs of astute busi- 
ness may have pierced that sister’s in- 
nocent heart at the method, the result 
was so altogether good that they were 
healed when Patience stood beside Hal- 
lie’s bed. 

The church bell was ringing for Sab- 
bath sundown; the birds trilled in little, 
low-voiced notes; the sunshine slanted 
in long, mellow beams across the fields 
of wheat and rye, ripening richly to 
harvest. Dick LaMay, entering the 
mansion with a great bunch of sweet 
peas in his hand, wondered if heaven 
could be more lovely than this summer 
Sunday, or he himself more at peace 
there. He went quietly: through the 
kitchen into the low-rafted room where, 
on her narrow bed, Hallie lay waiting 
for him. 

She turned to him the soft wonder of 
her beauty, her eyes flooded with light ; 
and the man, with a queer sound that 
was not a laugh, flung himself on his 
knees by the bed, gathering her into his 
arms, the sweet peas falling in pink and 
perfumed showers over her. 

“Hallie!” His lips against her cheek. 
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“Dick!” The soft night of her hair 
covered him. 

That was all; not a word of piano or 
of money, yet each understood. 

Patience slipped away out by the 
kitchen; she would not hear one word 
of that sacred reconciliation. 

“An’ so they were married an’ lived 
happy ever after—when they had 
flaxed through their hurrah-boys, fire- 
in-the-mountain fallin’ out.” She 
laughed a little, and wandered into the 
thin stretch of woods behind the house 
—cool, fern-carpeted, and dimly sweet. 
There two young lovers, hand in hand, 
smiled on her with childlike simplicity. 

“It’s Austen, Patty,” Felicity mur- 
mured. “It’s my sister, Patience, the 
one that sort o’ manages us all.” 

“You need a sight o’ management, 
too.” Patty held out a friendly hand to 
the stranger. 

Austen took the slim, brown hand, 
and kissed it. ‘The good, good sister, 
who saved my little Felicity for me!” 
His foreign accent was warmly deep. 

“You treat her pretty, my dear 
Philly!” Patience’s voice was unsteady. 

At that, straightway he kissed her 
cheek. “I Jove her!” he cried. At those 
words, which no repetition can com- 
monize, Patience blushed a hot rose, 
drew her hand away sharply, and, with 
a queer little inconsequent excuse, ran 
from them back to her own yard and to 
the angle in the stone wall, where she 
could look straight down into the blue 
river. 

Twilight was drawing in—mystic, 
vague; all the world was trembling with 
the soft pulsations of love, save only 
her little niche of it, which was arid, 
dull, dumb. Her young heart ached 
with longings for uncomprehended 
beauties ; her soul was ever athirst. No 
man could look at her as Dick had 
looked at Hallie, or that pretty boy at 
little Felicity. Every Gilead lad had 
been at some time her gallant play boy, 
but no man had offered her his strength 
for a life staff. Felicity was a sweet 
and delicate wild rose; Hallie a burn- 
ing Jacqueminot; she? a bramble, a 
sharpset brier! What man would wear 
her in his bosom? 
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“This your favorite seat?” 

Because she was tired, she started, 
and cried out; because she was sad, she 
answered gayly: 

“Good evenin’, Lyman. There’s room 
for you.” 

Young Gillette placed himself beside 
her. “I saw your mother to meetin’ this 
mornin’, an’ she gave me an invitation 
to supper.” He was very self-con- 
scious. 

Patience flushed a little. In that 
long ago in Pettipaug region, only rela- 
tions and a young woman’s “intended” 
were bidden to Sunday-night supper. 

“I venture to ‘guess mother forgot 
how down to prison fare we've got. 
We’ve had sickness in the house, an’ the 
Saturday bakin’ was kind o’ left to it- 
self.” She laughed, to bridge any em- 
barrassment. 

“T didn’t come for my supper. I 
come to see you.” He blurted it out. 

“Well, here I am!” She turned on 
him suddenly all her elfish charm, her 
queer witchery. 

He was not proof against this; he 
blushed, stammered, and lost his pretty 
assurance. Patience considered him in 
kindly wise; for two years, she and the 
young mail clerk had held a romantic 
commerce of notes, flowers, and other 
tokens, all through the mail bag, with- 
out either having seen the other. Then 
by chance they had met at Pettipaug 
station, been more than ever pleased 
with each other, and here they were to- 
night. Lyman was a personable lad, 
very neat and trig, with an offish voice 
and a smile that moved like a woman’s. 
“Easy dispositioned,” Patience had 
marked him. “Dreadful good com- 
pany,” said his mates. “Of an honest 
capability,” spoke his employment in a 
difficult task. 

“Don’t hector me, Patience!” pleaded 
the young suitor. “I came ’way over 
from Pettipaug just to see you.” 

“Three whole long miles!” she 
teased. 

“T—I’ve been trying to have a tell 
with you as much as a month.” Now 
that his opportunity was upon him he 
could not use it. 


Patience’s breath came unevenly ; her 
brown cheeks were rosy; she wanted to 
laugh and to cry. No girl, at twenty- 
two, can wait for a man’s avowal of 
love in tranquillity. 

“You an’ me, we're pretty well 
*quainted, if we haven’t seen each other 
so awful many times.” 

“Why, yes, Lyman; I deem we’d be 
called acquainted.” The laughter con- 
quered, her face was all dimpled with 
it. 

“There’s folks in Pettipaug could find 
consid’ble worthy things to say o’ me.” 
He tried another opening. 

“You fear I don’t esteem you, Ly- 
man?” she flaunted him. 

The boy, stung to courage, caught her 
hands in his: “Patience, dear, you know 
how ‘tis with me—I didn’t think to 
wed an’ settle down to gem 
yet. I’m consid’ble young, but when 
see you ” Tt was all awkward, ego- 
tistic, yet redeemed from pettiness by 
the genuine emotion that ran, a thread 
of gold, in and out of the dull words. 

Patience ceased to laugh, ceased to 
regard him with her changeling gray 
eyes that wooed his glance, but would 
never let him win hers. She looked 
away across the river, her slim figure 
leaned a little toward him. He put his 
arm around her shoulder; and at the 
contact with her soft, warm body, his 
heart tugged at its moorings in a great 
leap of passion. 

“Patty, dear, dear girl, my sweet- 
heart’—names of love came shyly to 
his young, crude affection—‘you set by 
me—like I do you? We'll make a 
match o’ it. I never saw a girl I felt 
to like I do to you—yourre different. I 
guess we're kind o’ made special for 
each other. You say somethin’, can’t 
you, dear? You tell me ‘tis so with 
you, too.” 

“Yes.” She felt his arms close round 





_her, and, turning, she hid her head 


against his shoulder, bending to do it, 
for she was the taller. 

“There! There!’ He stroked her 
hair from her face till he found her 
cheek to kiss; abruptly, like a boy, yet 
like a passionate boy, too. He raised 
her head and kissed her lips, and at that 
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soft, pure touch, his boyish soul was 
reached, he said with awe: 

“T’ll be good to you, dear! 
my honor to you for it.” 

His gravity passed; he began to tease 
her, and to tell her his plans, his raise 
in salary, the excellent house he had 
heired from his uncle. The girl listened, 
helping with a word or a question now 
and then, but silent chiefly, her hand in 
his, her eyes walking the moon track 
on the river. Her mother’s voice called 
supper. 

“Lyman, you let it be between just 
us?” she whispered. “Not even my 
folks or yours to know.” 

Gillette hesitated; he wanted to tell 
his father and mother, who already 
knew his desires. 

“Promise!” Her foot tapped the 
grass. 

He was “easy dispositioned.” “If 
it’s the way you like it best,”’ he yielded, 
hurt in this first hour of his betrothal. 

She began at once to make up for his 
disappointment by pretty wiles which 
she, better than any girl, knew; so that 
the young lover went home keen with 
delight in all the world; in his heart, 
high resolves of kindliness to all men; 
his sweetheart’s kiss, cool, and delicate- 
ly trembling as the moonlight, like a 
sacramental blessing on his forehead. 

Patience went to bed _ candleless, 
brushed her hair in the moon rays, told 
herself earnestly: “I am a happy girl, 
an’ there’s everythin’ in Lyman that I 
want ina man I wed. He’s upright an’ 
he’s likely, an’ he’s one well thought of 
by every one. I ama happy girl, an’ an 
honored one, too.” She knelt down by 
the bed to say her prayers. “An’ the 
reason I don’t feel like Phil or Hal,” 
her thoughts began again as soon as she 
said “amen,” “is because I ain’t all made 
out o’ dew an’ moonshine an’ noonday 
sunfire. I’m pretty much earth, I 
guess.” She crept into bed, where, 
oddly, her last thought was not of the 
lover who had won her, but of Na- 
thaniel Brooks, whose piano she had 
stolen. 

“Tf there ain’t the ol’ farrago to pay 
when he gets back!” She drifted off 
to sleep. 


I pledge 


It was Wednesday before Than re- 
turned, and “the old farrago” did in- 
deed descend upon her without time to 
arm for battle. Than marched out upon 
her as she was picking early apples in 
the orchard after office hours, and sa- 
luted her: 

“What you mean by givin’ way my 
piano?” His voice was menacing. 

“Who told you?” to gain time. 

“Mother. Aunt Car’line said I gave 
you my permission.” 

“T never told her that!” The girl 
was as brave as a soldier. ‘Dick didn’t 
want to move it over to his place. He 
said it wasn’t mine to lend—I ain’t 
given it to anybody—an’ you’d be in a 
takin’, an’ I—I guess I mesmerized 
him!” She laughed out mockingly, her 
eyes mischief wild. 

“T deem you know ‘tis stealin’.” 

“Oh, Than Brooks, who ever heard 
o’ stealin’ a piano! You might as well 
steal a meetin’house!’’ She would not 
take him seriously. 

The man picked up an apple, and 
threw it smashingly against the fence. 
“You mix yourself up in my affairs too 
much,” he said sullenly. 

-atience reddened furiously. ‘That 
piano was no manner o’ good to any 0’ 
us—we can’t play the tune the ol’ cow 
died to on it. Hallie ain’t goin’ to hurt 
it one littlest dight, an’ by an’ by, when 
Dick gets more forehanded, he'll buy 
her one o’ her own, an’ then she’ll send 
yours back.” 

“That piano has stood in that corner 
o’ the mansion foreroom since the day 
Great-grandsire Brooks brought it in 
the hold o’ his ship clear from Paris.” 
Each word with pounding emphasis. 

“Time it moved, then,” she gibed at 
him. “I should think you'd be pleased 
to have little Hallie happy, with it, 
drawing music out o’ it every hour in 
the day.” 

“T should be,” unexpectedly, “if I’d 
been asked first.” 

“There weren't time. Dick an’ Hallie 
had had high words over a piano—she 
bound to get it an’ he set not to—an’ 
Hallie had ’most died, an’ he wanted to 
have the instrument right there waitin’ 
for her to show he was sorry with all 
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his whole soul, an’ to make her happy. 
An’ I wanted to make my little sister 
happy, too.” She flung it at him defi- 
antly. 

He looked at her strangely. “You 
sisters set by each other mor’n most.” 
She could not tell if he spoke in irony. 

He turned away abruptly, striding to- 
ward the house. 

“Wait!” she called him. “TI got some- 
thin’ else to tell you.” 

“Can't,” over his shoulder, his long 
swing carrying him over great swarths 
of ground. “I got to see a man in Say- 
brook "bout a land deal to-night, an’ I 
may have to get the train clear to Bos- 
ton.” 

“Tt won't take a minute.” She ran 
after him, apples dropping from her 
apron at every step. He marched on, 
unregarding. She gave over the chase, 
murmuring a: little anxiously: 

“Oh, well, there’s no harm in waitin’. 
I’ll tell him soon as ever he’s back.” 

Nathaniel did make the momentous 
journey to Boston, an affair of a whole 
week. In that week such changes 
passed over Patience’s life that it was 
as if she had been swept from summer’s 
warmth to the bitter days of December. 

One afternoon, at exactly five o’clock, 
a decorous carryall containing three 
men drove to her mother’s door, and 
to her welcome the men asked if they 
might see her alone. Patience, a little 
cold in her finger tips, very straight in 
the carriage of her head, faced them in 
the foreroom. 

“It’s a serious matter we wish to 
bring before your notice,” Deacon 
Alonzo Cooper began, in a heavy voice. 
Patience thought him the dullest man 
she had ever encountered, but Petti- 
paug township esteemed him for great 
wisdom,*and he was a trustee of the 
bank. “You ever met with that afore?” 

Slowly, as if executing a rite, he drew 
out his wallet, opened it, and unfolded 
a piece of paper, the check for three 
hundred dollars. 

“Why, yes, it’s got my name on it.” 
She thought how calm an innocent girl 
should look, and straightway reddened 
guiltily, and trembled in her knees. 

“Did you write your name on the 


back yourself?” This was the new 
cashier, a ferret-faced young man, a 
stranger from “Lyme way.” 

“Why, yes,” again. “I gave it to 
Judge Lamden, my godfather.” 

“Judge, he’s sick abed or he’d a-come. 
He took the check in all good part.” 
This the third member, little, weak- 
voiced Cap’n Jonas Brogdon, also a 
trustee. 

“You paid a note for Richard La- 
May, livin’ on the Book Hill Road?” 
labored on the ponderous deacon. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you deem this check a proper 
one?” His little, dull eyes fixed her. 

“Proper? You mean Than—Na- 
thaniel ain’t got that much money ?” 
Here was a confusion! How could that 
be, when her check merely took the 
place of the one Hallie had destroyed? 

“You received it from Nathaniel 
Brooks’ own hands?” the sharp-set 
cashier leaped at her. 

Patience flung him such a look as her 
sailor grandfather might have used to 
threat a mutinous hand. 

“Ain't he got the money?” she re- 
peated. 

“We had no suspicion of that check,” 
the slow spokesman continued, “till a 
week ago, when a check came in to the 
account o’ Nathaniel Brooks. *Twas 
made out to Harriet Tripp LaMay, her 
that is wife to Richard LaMay, an’ was 
for three hundred dollars.” 

“Oh!” Patience’s wits snatched at 
the end of the knot. Hallie had not un- 
derstood, had not even heard probably, 
what her sister had done for her—had 
believed she had borrowed Patience’s 
own money, had told Dick of the de- 
struction of her own check; Dick had 
met Than, had explained to him, and 
Than had written a new one for her. 
Horrible coil! 

“The honorin’ o’ this check to Har- 
riet Tripp LaMay caused the account o’ 
Nathaniel Brooks to be overdrawn two 
hundred an’ four dollars, eight cents.” 
Deacon Cooper’s voice sounded like the 
judge at assizes. 

“Notified Brooks, in Boston.” The 
cashier’s words were as rapid as his 
senior’s were delayed. ‘Replied: ‘Im- 
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Sent itemized list o’ checks 


possible!’ 
This one not in- 


for the last year. 
cluded.” 

“There was one o’ June tenth, pay- 
able to Patience Abigail Tripp, indorsed 
by her, an’ drawn on the bank.” 

“Her?” vaguely ; in this thicket of le- 
galities, she began to lose her own iden- 
tity. 
“Said check was on the itemized list 


sent from Boston by Nathaniel 
Brooks,” Deacon Cooper announced 
portentously. 


All three men looked at the girl in 
silence; the deacon dully, Cap’n Jonas 
in dim pity, the cashier, Pollard, like a 
detective. 

“You received this check from 
Brooks’ own hands?” The cashier hung 
to that point bulldoggishly. 

Patience’s eyes leaped from one face 
to the other, seeking aid, refuge. What 
an insensate act! What a fool! 

“As trustees o’ the bank, we're obli- 
gated to take measures to protect our 
patrons.” Cap’n Jones was apologetic. 

*An’ as one o’ your bondsmen in the 
post office, I got an extry interest,” old 
Cooper’s sledge-hammer utterance. 

The girl's brain had come to life, with 
all its quick-beating powers. She must 
in no way involve Hallie and Dick; the 
latter would never forgive the turning 
out on the green of his intimate matters, 
and by some obscure masculine process 
of reasoning would blame poor little 
Hallie. Anyhow, no side issues changed 
the bald, crude fact of the check. 

“Signin’ another person’s name in 
business is forgery, an’, as such, is a 
State’s prison offense.” By way of en- 
couragement from the old deacon. 

She faced them all at last, their hard 
suspicions gathered up into one hostile 
shaft by the compulsion of her eyes, 
swept of all their mysterious shadows, 
crystal clear now. 

“T wrote the check myself. I signed 
‘Nathaniel Brooks’ to it myself.” She 
spoke with entire steadiness. ‘I was 
goin’ to tell him, but I didn’t have a 
chance.” 

The three men stared, astonished; 
not at the confession—two of them, at 
least, had come to wring it from her— 


but at the manner of it. Old Cooper, 
founded on the rock of his self-esteem, 
and the smart young cashier were at a 
loss; it was little, feeble Cap’n Jonas 
who found his wits first. 

“You deem ‘twas proper conduct on 
your part, Patience?” 

“I’m goin’ to pay him right away. I 
got three hundred dollars 0’ my own, 
only I couldn’t lay my hands on it just 
then,” she answered instantly. “Than 
Brooks is just like my own brother.” 
And as she said this she felt in a keen 
breath that never before had he seemed 
so much a stranger to her. 

The old deacon had reéstablished his 
grip upon his thunderbolts. ‘Such 
works ain’t honest, an’ ye ain’t an hon- 
est woman!” he plunged at her. 

“T’m terr’ble sorry I was such a fool- 
ish one.” She fronted him with out- 
rageous boldness. “I am honest. Than’‘ll 
see it so when he comes to hear the 
rights o’ it.” 

“It’s a State’s prison offense,” re- 
peated the deacon, a heavy machine 
that, once started, could not be stopped 
till it had run down, 

“You can’t put me there without 
Than’s willin’ to help you.” This was 
a bow at a venture that hit the clout. 

“That’s true, an’ of course Brooks 
won't prosecute one o’ his own family,” 
agreed the cashier. “But if I was him 
I'd have a kind o’ business talk with 
you.” 

“OV squire would ‘a’ prosecuted ye, if 
ye be his own granddaughter,” ground 
out the deacon. 

Patience flashed him a look in which 
one glimpsed a spiritual, if not a blood, 
kinship to the fierce old squire. 

“We shan’t take action o’ this till Na- 
thaniel Brooks is to home again,” the 
deacon said. As at a signal, they all 
rose. 

“This is all goin’ to be kep’ private 
among us here,” mild old Cap’n Jonas 
ventured, with a timid glance at his 
partners. 

The girl faced them, head 
cheeks flushed, eyes of steel—a true 
portrait of a “brazen hussy.” ‘I’m dis- 
tressed for all the trouble you’ve been 
put to, gentlemen.” Her voice ran with- 
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out a quiver. “An’ I tell you all, right 
out, ’twas the most foolish, unbusiness- 
like thing I ever did, an’ I’m sorry for 
that. But it wasn’t wrong—not as I 
did it.” 

“We shan’t take action yet.” Threat 
sounded in the old deacon’s voice. “But 
if Than’s got the blood into him I be- 
lieve he has”—he hung on the words— 
“he won’t sit mum under such scandal- 
ous treatment o’ his legal rights.” 

He thumped out of the room with no 
further adieu, his iron-shod cane clang- 
ing on the steps like the door of a jail. 
The others bowed, the cashier repeating 
Cap’n Jonas’ words: 

“This will be kept private.” 

Outside, this last exclaimed involun- 
tarily: “Great Scotland, what grit that 
girl has!” 

“Ought to be whipped!” snorted the 
deacon. ‘“Wilder’n hawks, the whole 
passel o’ them Tripp children!’ 

Patience stood at the window, watch- 
ing her enemies drive away, her slen- 
der body quivering like a race horse at 
the goal, her hands tight clenched; had 
any one crossed her at that moment, she 
would have smitten him even to killing. 

“When is Than a-comin’ back?” <At 
that, her knees shook beneath her, and 
she dropped limp into a chair. 


Cap'n Jonas had assured Patience of 
the secrecy of the investigation, but she 
guessed at once it was through him that 
the trickle of gossip leaked out. The 
cap’n was wedded to a masterful wom- 
an, one of “the sot Treadways,” who 
also heired on the Daggett side a fear- 
some joy in “a dish o’ talk.” In a week, 
Gilead, the Book Hill Road, all Petti- 
paug township, was astir over “some 
kind o’ a crooked trade brewed up by 
Patience Tripp.” 

Versions differed. Pettipaug, near 
the fount of information, said it was 
“bad works o’ some fashion over a 
check in the post office.” Gilead, loyal 
to the office, if not to the official, re- 
torted: “ ’Twas money took out o’ the 
Brooks estate unlawfully.” Book Hill, 
on the frontiers of civilization, put 
forth a picturesque account of Patience 
climbing into Nathaniel Brooks’ house 


by night, and rummaging out some pa- 
per of vast influence on his property 
and hers; unclassified rumor contented 
itself with “mixin’ up accounts,” “kind 
o’ light-fingered with money.” 

Patience heard them all, and con- 
ceived of her own brain twenty more. 
She suffered every hour of the day, and 
half the long night; suffered horribly. 
She had known herself counted, hereto- 
fore, in the eyes of her world, as freak- 
ish, queer, and wild, but straight as a 
plummet. She had never dreamed how 
precious her honor was to her because 
she had never conceived it stained. To 
her self-respect, throbbing like a fes- 
tered wound, the air was full of hard 
eyes, of cruel voices. Time, the all- 
healer, did not .belong in her pharma- 
copeeia, this girl to whom life was just 
a raw, burning now. 

““Tt was mine own familiar friend 
that lifted up his heel against me.’” 
Patience smiled with tortured humor 
when her mother read that aloud at 
morning prayers. All forsook her. Her 
mother, shedding streams of weak 
tears, implored her to confess till the 
poor girl was weary of the face of her 
own parent. Hobart, the shiftless, 
good-tempered brother, reproved her 
like the prophet of old, warning Nine- 
veh. Richard LaMay reasoned upon 
faith, righteousness, and judgment. Fe- 
licity was away, and Hallie still too frail 
from her adventures to be troubled with 
ill news. Patience defied them all, with 
a hard courage crystallized into one an- 
swer: “I will not talk about it; think 
what you please.” If they had been 
loyal! But explain to doubting love! 

Then, upon a moonless night, dark 
with soft clouds, in which, at long 
spaces, a flashing star burned through, 
came Lyman Gillette, very earnest, very 
grave, very determined to know the 
truth. 

They sat together in the crotch of the 
wall, where a fortnight before they had 
pledged, each to each, faithful love; 
Patience’s white shawl a spot of light in 
the blackness, their voices queerly dis- 
tinct in the night’s silence. 

“What’s this I’ve heard about you, 
Patty?” The young fellow did not 











mean to speak like a school- 
master, but he could not help 
remembering the rumors of 
her stubborn secretiveness. “It 
don’t sound a pretty story.” 

She answered him instant- 
ly, her courage up with a 
leap. “I behaved like a three- 
times-over little fool, Lyman, 
an’ I got three hundred dol- 
lars that wasn’t mine; but 
I'll . 

“Three hundred 
king!” 

“Tl am as honest as you. I[ 
wouldn’t take one penny that 
don’t belong to me.” 

“Could you prove that in 
court ?” 

“IT can, in the court 0’ 
God!” passionately. 

He thought her merely ir- 
reverent, and countered 
cheaply, to meet her: 

“T guess the case ain’t goin’ 
to be tried there.” 

“It is! An’ I’m pronounced 
innocent.” 

“Don’t be silly,” coldly. “I 
got a right to know the truth. 
I’m a-goin’ to be your hus- 
band, an’ responsible for 
you.” 

“You ain’t yet!” And, 
somehow, she was glad that 
she could say it. Then gently: “I’ve 
got your word o’ honor never to tell a 
soul f”’ 

“T promise.” 

She gave him the foolish, reckless lit- 
tle story of Hallie’s need, the lost check, 
her determination to get the money for 
her sick sister, and her forgery. She 
hated it all as she told it. Gillette lis- 
tened in an excitement that constantly 
interrupted. At the end he burst out: 

“You forged Than Brooks’ name for 
three hundred dollars ?” 

“T told you.” 

“You are an unprincipled woman!” 
his excitement hurling him out of all 
self-control. 

Patience recoiled. 
sile. 

“Don’t you sense anythin’? 
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Than knelt on the floor beside her, his lantern held in one hand. 


you heard o° the Commandments?” still 
with passion. 

Patience reached for his hand in the 
darkness. She was not angry at all; he 
seemed to her a dull-witted child, to 
whom she must explain an intricate 
sum. ‘Don’t you see? I was goin’ to 
tell Than, an’ give him back the money.” 

“You say so mnow—when you're 
found out. Why didn’t you give it to 
him the next day? Explain that!” 

“Tf I'd ’a’ wanted to be a thief, would 
I have gone to work so clumsily? It 
was bound to come out at the end o’ 


the year, when his account was bal- - 


anced.” 

Her reasonableness was 
proof of her guilt. 
“You think he'll view it same as you 
do?” 


another 
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The cold fear that for days had 
lapped her feet whelmed her now, as 
often in the dead night. Would Than 
understand? And if he failed to! 
There was iron in him—the Brooks vein 
—and a sense of duty to the law that 
would outcount the claim of heart and 
blood. 

“Tf he don’t prosecute he ain’t ol’ 
squire’s grandson!” He answered his 
own question. 

“Not in his own family!” she flung 
back. 

“Come, Patience, let me tell just him! 
I got to. I can’t have a wife that maybe 
was jailed for. +f 

“There ain’t the least fear, Lyman,” 
with sad tranquillity. “I ain’t ever goin’ 
to wed you.” 

“Why not?’ His anger flared again. 

“We ain’t suited to each other; we’d 
be dreadful quarrelsome an’ unhappy.” 

“Who you think would be suited to 
you ever, you goin’ on like this?” 

“Nobody.” Her words sounded a 
melancholy cadence on the still night 
air. 

“You listen to me, Patty. I want to 
wed you. I own right here an’ now, 
my faith in you has got a dreadful 
blow, an’ I can’t feel like I did to you 
—not for a good while, anyhow—but 
I do prize you, I do want you!” His 
voice strove for sincerity; with all his 
manhood, he sought to act like a man. 

“When I come out o’ Haddan Jail?” 
grimly; then, with an appealing soft- 
ness: “It ain’t you, Lyman; it’s me. I 
acted hasty the other night, an’ now I 
can’t go through with it. We’re queer, 
we Tripp girls.” 

“Your sister jilted Brooks,’ he an- 
swered, as if finding comfort there. 

“Yes—we’ve got our notions, an’ we 
follow ’em out. I’m ’shamed I’ve hurt 
you so, Lyman, for you’re a good man, 
an’ honorable, an’ I want you to try to 
think kindly o’ me—for—I—ain’t bad.” 
The words came with difficulty, but she 
said them all. 

He stood up resolutely. ‘Maybe 
you'll think different to-morrow.” 

“T ain’t angry. I wish you well.” 
Her voice had a sorrowful finality. 





“T hold myself ready to stand to 
every word I said—that night.” 

“T wish you well, Lyman.” 

“Oh, Patty! Curse that money! I 
did prize you so!” He strode away into 
the night, the bushes cracking as he 
thrashed through them. 

Patience leaned back against the tree 
that shaded the fence. She felt sore, 
and lame, and crippled, and tired, with 
unyouthful lassitude, of the whole, 
dreary, somber game of life, where 
neither courage, nor generosity, nor 
love itself, availed anything. 


The sun hot on her face woke her 
next morning from a tossing night’s 
sleep. By that she knew herself late in 
rising, and flew downstairs. 

“There’s Than!’ She stopped at the 
kitchen door, her eyes on a figure in the 
road. 

“He came home last night,” her 
mother answered mournfully, from the 
stove. 

The girl stood still as a stone. For 
once she had no courage. Her very life 
hung on Than’s decision. She had 
vouched gallantly for his family feeling 
in bearing her out now, but could she 
count on that in a Brooks? And what 
was she to him? The sister of the girl 
who had jilted him! 

“You goin’ to boil the coffee, daugh- 
ter?” her mother’s voice broke her 
trance. 

She walked out of the door, then ran 
as if she were running from, and not 
into, danger. ; 

“Than!” A small sound, but he 
heard and waited. 

The two weeks in which he had en- 
dured his loss of Felicity had wrought 
like years in his face; “time counts by 
heart throbs, not by figures on a dial.” 
The soft sulkiness of boyhood had been 
ground away into a hard power by the 
inner setting of life to endurance and 
forgetfulness. 

“T forged your name to a check, three 
hundred dollars!” A soldier in the last 
charge, with every drop of courage 
hurling her headlong to it. 

Than remained calm, after his wont. 
“I got a kind o’ story o’ it last night in 
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the stage. Let’s hear the rights o’ it 
now.” He motioned her to a seat on 
a flat stone by the roadside, and delib- 
erately seated himself beside her, his 
yoke of oxen left to graze in among the 
grass. His eyes were fixed on her face 
keenly, yet with an absence of expres- 
sion as of a judge, passive, impartial 
before the evidence. 

But Patience could not go on. Than 
had never liked her really, she knew 
that, but he had always respected her, 
and now he would no more. Hobart, 
Richard, Lyman, the bank trustees, held 
her seared with the iron brand of dis- 
honor. Could she hope for a more deli- 
cate perception from him, born and 
bred in the same tradition? Suddenly 
she could not bear this—that he should 
judge her a thief! 

“You ain’t afraid to speak out?” 
Than said at last curiously. 

Her unwavering candor answered 
him: 

“Yes, I am, too, afraid.” 

“Well, you needn't to be. I guess 
I’ve wintered an’ ‘summered with you, 
an’ there ain’t anythin’ you can make 
out to do that’s liable to amaze me.” It 
was ambiguous, but from some quality 
in his voice she drew a new force, and 
slowly, haltingly, yet with clearness, she 
told him the whole story, beginning 
with the quarrel between Hallie and 
Dick. 

As she talked, her heart of innocence 
grew warm again within her; she faced 
him gallantly, although her eyes were 
wistful with appeal for understanding. 

“They all deem me a thief—all o’ 
them,” she ended, ‘even Lyman Gil- 
lette.” 

“What’s he got to do with it?” in a 
sharp divergence from the main issue. 

“Nothin’.” She flushed faintly, even 
in the stress of this final pleading. “He 
—we were—it’s all over, Than. He 
was frightened when he found out what 
kind o’ a girl I am really.” 

“Did he throw you over?” his face 
near to hers, so that she noted clearly 
how his blue eyes burned, how strong 
the line of his set jaw. 

“T gave him his freedom.” 

“He wouldn’t stand by you when 


, 


you needed him! He is a cur!” His 
tone was cold with contempt. 

“A man wouldn’t want a wife out o’ 
jail.” She laughed forlornly at the 
poor jest. 

Than laughed, as if actually amused. 
“There won't be any difficulty “bout 
that,” easily. “I'll pay up what’s due 
the bank, an’ you can pay me Hallie’s 
money. It was her second check caused 
the mischief. An’ pretty soon talk’ll 
die down, or some new wonder’ll take 
place to make the old women o’ both 
sexes cackle.” 

Patience shook with the long sigh of 
her relief. Haddan Jail had been a 
gaunt specter of the night hours. But 
his real opinion of her? 

“T ain't a wicked girl, Than; I’m just 
a little fool.” The words were childish, 
but the soul of invincible gallantry 
looked up at him. 

The man smiled, neither in scorn nor 
in pity, but with a kind of reverence 
that illumined his hard-face. He took 
her hand in both his. 

“You knew ‘twasn't legal, an’ you 
knew I'd be all stirred up at the liberty 
o’ it, yet you did it!” he mused, as if to 
himself. 

“T didn’t seem to sense any o’ that. 
I just thought o’ poor little Hallie, sick 
an’ eager for that money.” ; 

“You are a little fool!” He repeated 
her words, his voice soft and deep. ‘‘As 
I view it, things would be consid’ble 
mixed up if there was many more like 
you.” 

“Oh, nobody must be like me!” in an 
extremity of humbleness. 

He wrung her hand between his. 
“But it helps my faith in—well, | guess 
‘tis religion—to know you.” 

“You don’t think I’m a—a—thief?” 
gaspingly. 

“Lord, you think /’m a fool?” He 
stood up rather violently. “I think 
you're a saint—or as near one as | 
want to come.” He cracked his whip 
at his oxen, shouted loudly at them, and 
walked away, without another turn or 
glance. 

Patience, on her stone, put her head 
down in her arms, and, for the first time 
since she had worn pigtails and a tier, 
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wept without restraint. Than under- 
stood! It was like the quiet that fol- 
lows the end of great pain of body, and 
all her strained sinews rang weakly. 


The night was perfectly still, and bit- 
terly cold; the stars were bleak, as if 
splintered from ice. The wheels of a 
wagon jolting down to Gilead creaked 
to a tune: “Freeze to-night; freeze to- 
night.” 

From the mansion, looming big and 
black in the star gleam, came forth Pa- 
tience with a lantern, and hurried, at 
her usual impetuous gait, to the barn. 

“Where on earth are you off. to 
now?” It was her mother’s voice, and 
a lamp glowed in the door. 

“I’m just goin’ for straw to cover 
Phil’s rosebushes. I promised her the 
last thing I would before the first 
freeze, an’ it’s comin’ now.” 

“You do take the most outlandish 
seasons for doin’ things! Here it’s nigh 
to ‘leven o’clock.” She shut the door 
with a querulous bang. 

“T haven’t had any time before,” the 
girl told herself, but mildly, and dis- 
appeared into the barn. 

The year was far gone into Decem- 
ber, a marvelous, amber-hued autumn 
of warm haze and soft winds. Hallie 
was entirely well, and that day had 
seen Felicity and Austen married. 
Patience was, as she told herself, 
“tired ’nough to drop off her feet.” But 
the roses were Felicity’s most beautiful 
bushes, and a promise is a promise. 

“Tf that triflin’ Bart hasn’t taken all 
the straw off some place!” After a 
thorough rummage: “Well, I got to 
have it, whether or no. I guess ‘tis 
likely Than’s got some. I can creep into 
his barn by the little door.” 

Presently she had put the lantern on 
the floor of the great, warm, silent barn, 
and was routing out bundles of straw. 
She shook the straw loose from the 
strings, and crammed it into her basket. 
The lantern flared, flickered, and died 
down. 

“Oh, my king! If Bart’s forgot to 
fill it!’ She jerked it up into the air, 
raised the slide, and, in the unimportant 
way by which come monstrous calam- 


ities, dropped it into the basket of 
straw. The lantern went out, but the 
straw blazed up instantly. She kicked 
the lantern, harmless now, across the 
barn, snatched up the basket, and darted 
from the barn into the cold night, out 
into the trampled, bare farmyard. In 
the country, fire is the supreme calam- 
ity. The basket fell upon the thick 
earth, flamed a minute, and died out— 
Patience, on her knees, aiding to that 
end with handfuls of loam. She sprang 
up thankfully, then stopped in a shock 
of sick horror—heat was at her feet, 
around her ankles; a blaze of light 
spouted to her waist. Her thin calico 
skirt was afire! 

Something tremendous seized her, 
beat her, rolled her on the ground, 
dragged her through the dirt, muffled 
her in heavy wrappings, carried her into 
the barn, and laid her on the floor. 

“Are you hurt?” Than knelt on the 
floor beside her, his lantern held in one 
hand. 

Patience thrust back the mass of hair 
loosened all around her face. 

“No! Yes! I guess I’m burned 
some, an’ I feel like I’d been through 
Uncle Eli Bass’ grist mill.” She sat up 
at once, and began to examine a red bar 
on her arm. “How you come to be 
here?” 

“T hadn’t turned in, an’ I saw the 
light in the barn. I came out to recon- 
noiter.”’ 

“An’ found me stealin’ your straw!” 
She laughed wearily, and her head 
surged a little. 

Than sat down beside her, and in a 
manner of competent simplicity, drew 
her into his arms, holding her steady. 

“IT calculate you don’t know ’tis on 
for midnight,” composedly. “Were 
you ‘lowin’ to make a straw bed to sleep 
on to-night ?” 

“T promised to cover up Felicity’s 
flowers the first freeze.” It was pass- 
ing strange to lie thus, her head in the 
hollow of Than’s shoulder, yet she did 
not move. 

“T warrant it was some project for 
Hallie or Phil. You listen to me, 
Patty: Those sisters 0’ yours have both 
o ’em got likely husbands, competent 
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to look out for ’em without any more 
assistance from you. When you goin’ 
to come live with me, an’ take care 0’ 
me?” He put his face down to hers, 
and kissed her. 

The girl felt not only her head, but 
the whole world whirling like a top. 

“You don’t need to be taken care of.” 
It was all that occurred to her in the 
vast confusion. 

“T view it different. I’ve had stolen 
from me my post office, my piano, an’ 
my money, an’ now my barn’s been set 
afire, all by the same person.” 

Patience drew herself out of his 
arms. 

“An’ Felicity?” strangely. 

He faced her without a quiver. 

“Felicity’s a little, pretty girl. She’s 
sweet, an’ she’s good, an’ I thought I 
prized her, an’ I did—in a way, an’ it 
hurt—bad—to lose her. But it’s you, 
my queer little darlin’, that I truly 
prized always, an’ I never knew it till 
the “ 

“When?” an eager whisper. 

“The day you forged my name. A 
girl that could love her sister like that, 
an’ trust me like that ” He stooped 
till his face was hidden in her soft hair, 
and his arms clasped her hard against 
his heart. 

“How you know I care?” Her voice 
came, small, but valorous, from his 
breast. 

“T don’t! But I’m goin’ to have you 
just the same. I got to have you, 
Patty!” His voice was deep and soft 
as she had heard it once only in all her 
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life before, the morning she had told 
him about her part in the check. ‘““We’ve 
fought a number o’ times, off an’ on, 
since the first day I saw you—a little 
girl with a mop o’ hair in your eyes, an’ 
a smile that made all the animals follow 
you round—an’ you’ve won most times 
—but you’ve always won fair.” 

“Because you let me!” and she flung 
both her arms around his neck in a pas- 
sion of love; sweet and strange and be- 
wildering, yet not new—rather of the 
old, old times, of childhood. 

In the still, dim barn, where the cat- 
tle and horses slept and stirred and slept 
again, the two held each other tight, not 
needing speech, realizing, in a slow hap- 
piness, the long-made bond between 
them. : 

Suddenly the girl spoke: ‘Than, 
those roses o’ Felicity’s will freeze 
harder’n a wall if we don’t cover ’em 
quick.” 

He lifted her to her feet regretfully. 

“You let me bind ’em up, sweetheart. 
You take you to bed.” 

“No”’—all her queer, changeling 
charm soft upon him—“I got to help, 
too, or you won’t be done till sunup.” 

The man, his hand on her slender 
shoulders, shook her in his strength. “I 
always hated a domineerin’ woman or 
a man that gave right in to her!’ His 
cheek was laid to hers, his lips sought 
hers, his voice was full of a tender 
irony. 

“So do I.” The words were whis- 
pered against his face. “I despise ’em 
both.” At last her lips pressed his. 





To Heaven by Aéroplane 
TSS ALICE WRIGHT, the sister of the famous brother kings of the air, is 
a great admirer of the inventions of the Wrights for aérial navigation, and, 


like them, she has a fine sense of humor. 


__ One day, with Orville Wright and her little niece, she was watching the 
flight of a speedy and an apparently unreliable aéroplane. 
“Uncle Orville,” said the little girl, “can you get to heaven in one of those 


machines?” 


“Not by going up,” interjected Miss Wright, “but if you have lived a very 


good life, you may do it by coming down.” 
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WAR NO MORE! 
BY JAMES HAY, JR. 


AY down ycur arms! 
Happiness and howitzers are strangers. The stories 
of practically every battle have blotted, not embla- 
zoned, the pages of the world’s history. 

Content has never come down the bloodstained rivers 
of the earth. It sails the placid streams of countries that 
are at peace. If you care to look for it, you can find a pic- 
turesqueness in factory and shop, even as much as in camp 
and glittering saber. 

Lay down your arms! 

There are fables of plumed knights, of the rush of the 
charge, and of facing fearful odds, but we never read of 
the women and children whose woe followed every fight. 
Entranced by the narratives of men, iron-thewed, we forget 
the tears of those who would not be comforted. 

There are grander, more gorgeous, wars for us to wage 
—wars against destitution, wars to beat back the ravages 
of disease, wars to silence the voice of fraud. 

There sounds in our ears every hour the bugle call to 
arms 
To heal afflictions that never before have been healed; 

To show to the cities’ imprisoned poor the red roses of 
gardens; 

To lay down for children stepping-stones to usefulness ; 

To teach the unenlightened soul the beautiés of the moon, 
and the grandeur of mountains sleeping in the distance under 
their covering of magic purple. 

Legalize no more murder. Build no more statues around 
which the tears of millions flow. Armed conflicts have 
been caused always by somebody’s selfishness. The more 
glorious struggles of to-day must spring from unselfishness, 
love—from neither anger nor thirst for power. 

For declarations of war substitute far-flung messages of 
new-found benefits for humanity from country to country. 
War is woe. Peace is a world’s happiness. 

Lay down your arms! 
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INNIFRED, | sitting with her 
sewing in the library of her 
charming, cozy home on the 

campus of the American college where 
her foreign husband held the chair of 
German literature, was awaiting the ar- 
rival of an expected guest, and the high 
color in her bright young face revealed 
her vivid interest in the occasion. It 
was indeed odd, she was reflecting, as, 
her sewing in her lap, she gazed 
thoughtfully out upon the snow-cov- 
ered campus, that her very first visitor 
since her marriage, four months ago, 
should be her old college friend, Au- 
gusta:Lawrence, who had so earnestly 
deprecated her marrying ‘‘a beer-drink- 
ing, browbeating German, a man 
whose highest ideal for a woman”—so 
had Augusta written to her upon hear- 
ing of her betrothal—‘is that she be 
a capable and economical hausfrau!”’ 
Augusta herself, consecrated ever 
since their college days to her solemn 
mission of helping to emancipate her 
shackled sex, eschewed the marriage 
state as “unworthy the Higher, New 
Type of Woman”; she considered that 
Winnifred had “denied her Better 
Self” in settling down to the low ca- 
reer of taking care of a man; and, of 













course, the man’s being a German 
greatly aggravated the offense. 

“She goes about the country lectur- 
ing,” Winnifred had explained to her 
husband when announcing the expected 
guest, “and she is coming here to ad- 
dress our coeds, Otto, on ‘Woman’s 
New Economic Place in Our Modern 
Civilization.’ ” 

“Lieber Gott!” had been the learned 
professor’s comment. ‘Goes about 
like a roaring lion, does she, seeking 
whom she may entice to the ‘Higher 
Life of Woman’? Ach, Himmel!” 

In spite of all this, however, Winni- 
fred, when at last her friend arrived 
and was shown into the library, al- 
lowed herself to be discovered at work 
upon the meek and lowly task of darn- 
ing a hole in one of Otto’s coats. Nor, 
as she rose to greet Augusta and go 
with her to her room, did she lay aside 
her homely work, but carried it with 
her over her arm, keeping her thimble 
on her finger and her needle in her 
hand. 

“What a dear, pretty home, Winni- 
fred!” Augusta smiled radiantly as 
they went upstairs together. “A per- 
fect background for one’s life—if one 
can avoid the weakness of making it 
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one’s whole life. You, Winnifred, I 
am sure, do not let marriage and house- 
keeping submerge you, do you, dear, 
even though you are married to a na- 
tive German?” 

“I find they can be very engrossing, 
Gussie, dear—marriage and_house- 
keeping.” 

“Augusta, please, Winnifred, if you 
don’t mind, That’s what I always fear 
for a young wife—that she find the 
lesser duties that marriage entails quite 
pushing aside the higher possibilities of 
her womanhood.” 

“Most women see no higher possi- 
bilities for their womanhood, Gus— 
Augusta—than keeping their husbands 
happy and—and comfortable.” 

“T know it,” Augusta sadly admitted. 
“Tsn’t it lamentable? It must make us 
ashamed of our sex. You, Winnifred, 
could never degenerate into that sort 
of a woman, though I feared for you, 
as you know, a harder struggle in re- 
sisting the tendency than if you had 
married one of our own countrymen. 
You have had to struggle not only for 
your own ideals, but against his—for 
we all know what a German’s ideals of 
womanhood are. You never told me 
Professor von Hellweg was an excep- 
tion.” 

“Tm afraid, my dear,’ Winnifred 
replied serenely as she assisted her vis- 
itor, standing before the bureau in the 
guest room, to remove her hat and veil, 
“that dear Otto is too thoroughly a 
German to be an exception to his coun- 
trymen in anything.” 

“How, then, dear, did you ever find 
any basis of union with him?” 

“We fell in love with each other, 
Gus—Augusta.” 

“But,” smiled Augusta, “how primi- 
tive, dear! Oh!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, a deep color dyeing her fine, 
earnest face as her eyes happened to 
fall upon the card sticking out of a 
bowl of pink roses which stood on a 
table in the bay window of the room. 
“When did those come, Winnifred, 
dear ?” 

“This morning by express. And as 
the box was labeled ‘Flowers’ I thought 





I ought to open it at once and put them 
in water.” 

“Thank you. How beautiful they 
are!” murmured Augusta, stepping for 
a moment to the table and burying her 
blushing face in the pink mass. 

“And such a quantity, Augusta, in 
the dead of winter. It means that 
either his devotion or his purse, or both, 
are very large indeed. I hope he is 
equally lavish in the matter of candy?” 

“Candy, my dear!” protested Au- 
gusta. “I think I should be insulted 
if a man treated me so trivially as to 
send me candy. Really, sending a girl 
candy stands for all the frivolity which 
I so deprecate in the relation of the 
sexes,” 

“Does the gentleman who sends the 
flowers share your views about things 
in general, Augusta?’ Winnifred in- 
quired as they sat down together in the 
cushioned bay-window seat. Winni- 
fred resumed her darning of her hus- 
band’s coat, while Augusta tenderly ca- 
ressed the petals of the roses just at 
her elbow. 

“Oh, Winnifred,” she sighed, “he is 
a romantic Frenchman! How could he 
understand my point of view on any 
thing under the sky?” 

“Yet he pursues you with lovely 
roses wheresoe’er you rove, Augusta!” 

“They follow me everywhere.” 

“These foreigners do know how to 
make love, don’t they?” sighed Winni- 
fred. 

“Don’t they?” Augusta, off her guard 
for the moment, impulsively exclaimed ; 
and Winnifred realized, from the light 
in her eyes, that, impregnable as she 
thought herself, the French gentleman’s 
wooing had somehow awakened her as 
no one of her numerous American “‘fol- 
lowers” had succeeded in doing. 

“Your poor Frenchman is having 
troubles of his own, it seems, isn’t he, 
trying to make love to you?” 

“I’m afraid he does find it a rather 
discouraging pursuit,” Augusta admit- 
ted. ‘How industrious you are, Win- 
nifred,” with a dubious glance at the 
coat. 

“Yes,” Winnifred, with obviously 
forced cheerfulness, responded, “I’m 
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trying to get them patched by the time 
Otto gets home. He’s so particular.” 

“Particular?” 

“About his clothes being well taken 
care of.” 

“You spend your time mending holes 
like that, dear?” Augusta gently in- 
quired. 

“Otto expects me to, dear, when the 
holes happen to be in his clothes.” 

“He doesn’t think, then, that you, a 
gifted, a college-bred, woman, might 
find higher uses for your time?” 

“Well, you see, dear,” said Winni- 
fred pensively, “being a German, I 
think he could not conceive of a ‘higher 
use’ to which a woman could put her 
time than keeping her husband mended 
up and well fed and generally comfort- 
able.” 

A moment’s ominous silence was Au- 
gusta’s comment upon this. 

“But, dear Winnifred,” she presently 
asked, her tone almost hushed with 
consternation, “for him to have such a 
conception of you—with your abilities, 
your strength of character!” 

“All my strength of character seems 
to have gone into my love for dear 
Otto, Gussie.” 

“Winnifred, you shock me!” 

“Oh, if you are shocked already, 
wait until you see us together! Otto 
can’t help it—can he, dear?—that he 
happened to be born in a land so much 
less civilized than America.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that we can call 
Germany less_ civilized—except, of 
course, in her ideals for her woman- 
kind.” 

“Wait until you have heard Otto’s 
views,” said Winnifred darkly as she 
rose, tossed the coat over her arm, and 


‘took her guest’s hand. “Come down- 


stairs now, dear; Otto will soon be 
coming in, and of course I must be 
right on the spot.” 

“On what spot?” Augusta inquired 
austerely as they strolled downstairs. 

“On the spot where he expects me 
to be when he comes in.” 

“It sounds insufferably arbitrary—to 
bring it down to a special spot where 
you must be when he arrives.” 

“To greet him, you know, and—and 


make him comfortable. He expects 
those little attentions.” 

“T trust he is equally concerned 
about making you comfortable?” 

“But he is too much engaged with 
his work—a man’s work, you know— 
the big concerns of life.” 

“Among which ‘big concerns’ your 
comfort isn’t a detail ?” 

“But he expects me, of course, to 
take care of my own comfort.” 

““Expects!’ To meet Professor von 
Hellweg’s expectations seems, my dear, 
to be your life work.” 

“Love does reduce us women to just 
such a pass, I’m afraid,” Winnifred 
gayly lamented. 

“T confess, Winnifred, I have no con- 
ception of such ‘love,’” said Augusta, 
with a shrug of her shapely shoulders. 

“Once you are married, you'll fall in 
line like the rest of us, Augusta.” 

“If I ‘thought that, Winnifred, I 
should certainly never marry! I never 
would have believed , 

“Ah, there’s Otto now!” Winnifred 
whispered, in a tone of awe, as, reach- 
ing the head of the stairs, they heard 
the front door open. “Oh, I hope,” she 
said, nervously apprehensive, “you'll 
make a good impression on him, Au- 
gusta—which, of course, you will,’ she 
added politely. “He is rather particu- 
lar about my friends.” 

“*Particular’ about your friends, 
too! .He chooses your friends for 
you?” 

“Well, of course he doesn’t exactly 
‘choose’ them, but—well, you know, 
dear, a wife does want her husband 
to like her friends. And I am sure,” 
she hastily added, “Otto can’t help 
being pleased with you as a friend for 
me.” 

“He certainly will not find me the 
kind of woman he admires!” 

“No; he likes them plumper—oh!” 
Winnifred caught herself up as she met 
Augusta’s shocked eyes turned upon 
her. ‘Well, of course your views 
would seem strange to him. I’d advise 
you to conceal them, Augusta.” 

“Not I! He shall hear them.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll, in return, 
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“Does the gentleman who sends the flowers share your views about things in general?” 


hear his,” said Winnifred, looking con- 
cerned, “and you won't like his.” 

“IT dare say not.” 

Winnifred moved swiftly down- 
stairs to her husband as he at that mo- 
ment appeared in the hall, while Au- 
gusta slowly followed—witnessing, in 
her dignified advance, her friend’s man- 
ner of deference to the man as she 
stood passively while he piled upon her 
outstretched arms his heavy overcoat, 
his hat, and his books. 

“Ah, it is our guest!” he exclaimed, 
hastening forward to greet Augusta as 
she reached the foot of the stairs, and 
not waiting for Wéinnifred to present 
him. Poor Winnifred was, indeed, too 
much occupied for the moment with 
her struggles in disposing of his be- 
longings on the rack to perform the 
ceremony of introduction. 

“Miss Lawrence!’ Professor von 


Hellweg bowed over her hand with the 
elaborate courtesy habitual to the Ger- 
man gentleman. “It is a great pleasure 
to welcome you to our home.” 

Augusta’s air of disapproval softened 
a bit before his beautiful homage to 
her womanhood. She could not help 
feeling that, in Winnifred’s place, she 
would never have permitted such an 
attitude of gallantry to degenerate to 
the low level of the relation which at 
present manifestly existed between the 
husband and wife. 

“But I feel,” she replied, smiling up 
at him as he led her into the library, 
Winnifred following with the coat still 
over her arm, “I feel I may prove a 
discordant element in this cozy, pretty 
home in which I find my Winnifred.” 

“Discordant?” The professor in- 
clined his head inquiringly as, having 
placed her comfortably before the fire, 
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he sat opposite her in a deep armchair. 
Winnifred, choosing a chair at a re- 
spectful distance, applied herself to her 
mending. 

“I’m going to stir Winnifred up, I 
warn you, Professor von Hellweg.” 

“Stir her up! Does she need it? 
She seems to me to be doing very well.” 

“From your standpoint, no doubt. I 
suspect, however, she has let herself 
lose sight of some of the truth to which 
we—our little, exclusive coterie at col- 
lege—dedicated our lives.” 

“The undergraduates called us—the 
little, exclusive coterie, you know—the 
Illuminati, Otto,” put in Winnifred. 

“Ach, Gott! But you see’’—he turned 
to Augusta, and spoke conclusively— 
“Winnifred got married.” 

“Our modern American conception 
of marriage doesn’t involve the idea of 
arrested development for the woman.” 

“She develops her heart, and it is 
better so. Woman has not much brain 
to develop, nor need have. It is the big 
heart she needs.” 

“Our dear Winnifred,” smiled Au- 
gusta sadly, “used to have very differ- 
ent ideas. I warn you, professor, I’m 
going to recall them to her mind.” 

The professor raised a deprecating 
hand. “I hope not. She is better so,” 
with a twirl of his thumb in the direc- 
tion of the figure toiling over his coat. 

“T don’t like her ‘so’! retorted Au- 
gusta. 

“Ah, it is a pretty sight—to see the 
woman domestic, industrious. Winnie 
suits me so.” 

“But the question is,” said Augusta 
archly: “Do you suit her?” 

“Ts that the question?” the professor 
asked, puzzled. “But that is neither 
here nor there.” 

“To the American woman, Profes- 
sor von Hellweg, it is both here and 
there. I am afraid Winnifred forgets 
she is an American woman.” 

“Oh, yes, she is greatly improved. 
Almost she is quite like a German 
hausfrau. 1 do not complain.” He 
turned to his hausfrau. “Bring me 
now my kaffee, Winnie, and the even- 
ing paper.” 

Ves Otto: 
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She dutifully rose and left the room, 
returning in a moment, followed by a 
maid with a tray containing coffee and 
wafers. 

“Winnie,” said her husband, when 
she had served him and their guest 
and was about to help herself, “don’t 
you see it grows dark?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Winnifred apolo- 
getically; and, quickly rising, she 
crossed the room and switched on the 
electric lights. 

“Winnie,” Otto slightly raised his 
voice to speak to her across the room, 
“bring to me the book from my coat 
pocket in the hall.” 

“Yes, Otto.” She went out, and re- 
turned in a moment with the book. “Is 
it something new?’ she asked, with a 
glance at the title as she gave it to 
him. 

“Yes, yes—but not for you—not for 
a woman’s brain. Women must not 
dabble in subjects beyond their depth. 
Better stick to your needle!” with a 
lordly motion of his well-shaped hand 
toward -his mended coat. 

“Yes, Otto—excuse me.” 

“Take my cup, Winnie.” He stopped 
her as she was about to sit down, and 
she relieved him at once of the cup 
and saucer he held out to her. 

“So you are going to lecture to our 
coeds, Miss Lawrence?” He turned to 
their guest, who, with downcast eyes 
and flushed face, was sipping her cof- 
ree, 

“Yes, Professor von Hellweg; and I 
wish I might have the pleasure of see- 
ing you at my lecture. I’m sure you 
would get some new ideas.” 

“So? But I have many times read 
all these arguments of the strong-mind- 
ed women. But, though I think you 
will not tell me anything new, yet,” he 
added gallantly, “it will give me great 
pleasure to hear you, and more espe- 
cially to see you.” He smiled with open 
admiration of her loveliness. 

‘But unless you come prepared to 
take me seriously rs 

“Ah, but no one could take you 
otherwise, my dear lady. I see how 
you are an exception to your sex.” 

“Oh, no, Iam not! You should see 
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Prof ssor von Heliweg bowed over her hand with elaborate courtesy. 


how eagerly our sister women every- 
where respond to the call of us who 
have already had the awakening.” 

“Yes? Well, well—but you will not 
long be free to do such mischief,” he 
said playfully. ‘Soon J think the 
sender of the beautiful roses will make 
you find lecturing to your sister women 
as dust and ashes in your mouth. You 
are much too handsome to be giving 
yourself to a mission instead of to a 
man. It is so much more entertaining 
to be loved.” 

“As, for instance, Winnifred 4s loved 
—and cherished?” Augusta gently 
asked, with a slight lift of her brows. 

“You see how contented she is.” 

“Oh!” Augusta’s eyes betrayed how 





bad, beyond her ex- 
pectations, she was 
finding things. 

“Yes, yes,’ said 
the professor, _ still 
playfully, ‘ta husband 
and babies are the 
only things that will 
keep a woman out of 
mischief. Now, 
then,” he added, ris- 
ing, “if you, my dear 
lady, will excuse me 
until dinner time, | 
will take my paper 
and book and go to 
my study. Come, 
Winnie, and _ bring 
me my slippers.” 

“Yes, Otto. L[Ex- 
cuse me just a min- 
ute, Augusta.” 

Augusta, whose 
pained gaze followed 
the professor as he 
rudely passed from 
the room ahead of 
his wife, recalled the 
elaborate politeness 
with which he had, a 
little while before, 
stepped back to let 
her go before him 
into the library. His 
fine manners, it 
seemed, were not for 
his wife. Well, Win- 
nifred’s lamentable weakness in ac- 
quiescing in such barbarism made her 
deserve just about what she was get- 
ting. So concluded Augusta. 


~ £2) 


“You and I will have our breakfast 
alone this morning, Augusta; Otto 
takes his in bed on Sunday,” Winni- 
fred announced, as, upon her guest’s 
appearance in the dining room next 
day, she began to arrange a tray for 
her husband. “Let me see—have | 
everything? His orange, his. little pot 
of coffee, his hot rolls, boiled egg, but- 
tered toast, and Sunday paper,” she 
anxiously enumerated the items on the 
tray. “Now, then.” picking up the 
rather heavy load, “if you'll excuse me 
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just a minute, dear, while [ carry this 
to Otto Ws 

“But, dear,” Augusta protested, 
“why don’t you let a servant carry it 
up to him?” 

“Oh, my dear, he expects me to see 
after his little comforts—that’s what 
I’m for! A servant might slight some- 
thing,” replied Winnifred as she la- 
boriously bore the tray from the room. 

She returned after a few minutes, 
and they sat down to the table. 

“Do you want to go to church with 
me, Augusta, or stay home and talk 
to Otto?” Winnifred asked as they ate 
their fruit. 

“Otto does not, then, go with you?” 

“Oh, no; he loafs Sunday morn- 
ings.” 

“You are so zealous for church that 
you go without him? I don’t seem to 
remember you as so religious, Winni- 
tired.’ 

“But you know the German idea, Au- 
gusta—that women are for kinder, 
kirche, kiiche. Otto isn’t a churchgoer 
himself, but a woman without piety 
would seem to him monstrous.” 

“So you go to church because this 
precious Otto ‘expects’ you to, do 
your” 

“That’s my only reason. I'd rather 
stay at home and rest, as Otto does. 
But he would not approve at all.” 

“Then if you go to church only to 
please him, he at least might go with 
you.” 

“Oh, but I could not ask him to put 
himself out to such an extent!” 

“Dear me, Winnifred, have you be- 
come weak-minded?” Augusta burst 
out, unable longer to repress her in- 
dignation. “How can you have for- 
gotten so flagrantly the high standard 
of womanhood you, with the rest of 
us, held in the dear old college days! 
Such apostasy, Winnifred, from the 
Truth we so earnestly forged out for 
ourselves !” 

“Ah, yes! How very seriously young 
goslings at college will take them- 
selves!” smiled Winnifred. “We were 
so conscious of our superiority and our 
dignity in those days, weren’t we, Gus- 
sie? It was positively weird! Wait 
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until you’ve married your Frenchman. 
He will teach you some common 
sense.” 

“Never! He will never have the op- 
portunity. Before [ came here, Winni- 
fred, | was almost deciding to consider 
the possibility of yielding. But this ex- 
perience in your home, dearest Winni- 
fred, pretty and peaceful as your en- 
vironment seems, has made me see that 
I must not weaken in my resolution 
never to wed with a foreigner.” 

“It’s awfully heroic of you, Gussie, 
to withstand a bombardment of such 
lovely roses! Not to mention the thick 
letter this morning, the telegram last 
night! Such devotion!” 

“Winnifred, what has so transformed 
you?” 

“Why, dear, obviously Otto.” 

“But a love that undermines one’s 
principles is unworthy the name.” 

“Do you find me so very base, dear?" 

“You are not like the same girl, Win- 
nifred.” 

“Otto thinks I’ve greatly ‘improved.’ 
you know.” 

“His ideas of a woman—of a wife,” 
breathed Augusta, with horror. “They 
are so unworthy of my Winnifred!” 

“Winnie!” Otto’s voice suddenly 
came to them from the upstairs hall. 
“T am now ready to rise and dress.” 

“Yes, Otto,” Winnifred called back. 
“Excuse me, Augusta,” she hastily add- 
ed. “I must go up and lay out his 
fresh underclothes, and turn on the wa- 
ter for his bath.” 

It was after the three-o’clock Sunday 
dinner, over their coffee in the library, 
that our young lady with a mission 
found herself unable longer to hold 
herself down in the presence of what 
she felt to be the unworthy, the per- 
verted, complacency of this dreadful 
married pair. 

The professor, looking comfortable 
and genial after his good dinner, was 
playfully informing his guest that in 
Germany their beautiful young ladies 
were too well taken care of to be al- 
lowed to do as she was permitted to 
do—roam at large, unprotected, ex- 
posed to the open admiration of mixed 
audiences. 
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“You think I should be doing much 
better if the worthy object of my life 
were to look after the physical com- 
fort and well-being of some man?” she 
brought out, with repressed indigna- 
tion. 

“Exactly!” He smiled _ serenely. 
“That is a woman’s work in life—her 
only natural function in the economy 
of society—to make it possible for the 
man to do the great work of the world. 
She must not get a false idea of her 
proper place.” 

“Then she does no great work?” 

“Great enough—she makes it possi- 
ble for the man to do his. That ought 
to satisfy her even if she be ambitious. 
She ought to be ambitious only for 
him.” 

“And her reward?’ Augusta in- 
quired, with a lift of her eyebrows. 

“Seeing her mann efficient, capable, 
useful. She has her compensation also 
in the happiness of motherhood. She 
should, of course, have many children.” 

“*Many!’ On a professor’s income! 
She should not make the least objec- 
tion to bearing and rearing a huge fam- 
ily on a few thousands a year?” 

“Those conditions produce a hardy, 
self-reliant race of children, you know, 
not like the pampered, .inefficient  off- 
spring of the rich.” 

“And you, Winnifred—you agree 
with your husband in all this?” 

“IT always agree with my husband, 
Augusta.” 

“Merely because he is your hus- 
band ?” 

“He expects me to agree with him, 
Gussie.” 

“Professor von Hellweg,”’ said Au- 
gusta firmly, “your idea of a woman is 
an insult to her! If I found myself 
married to a man who held me in such 
a light I’d look a tragic wreck! And 
you, Winnifred, you flourish under it! 
You look buoyant, happy !” 

“But Otto does draw the line at ac- 
tual abuse, Augusta, dear,” Winnifred 
laughed. : 

“The reason Winnifred looks happy 
is that she possesses the only true es- 
sentials to a woman’s happiness—hav- 


ing something to take care of, to cher- 
ish, and being herself taken care of.” 

“In other words, she has you, my 
dear professor—which, in your sub- 
lime egotism, you think ought to fill 
her whole horizon, satisfy the deepest 
needs of her soul, her mind!” 

“[ am her husband—is it not 
enough ?” 

“Ll assure you J should not find being 
a slave to you all that was essential to 
my happiness in life,” replied Augusta, 
with ponderous sarcasm. 

“No, Otto, she wouldn’t, that’s true,” 
Winnifred cheerfully admitted. “She'd 
see you—damned first—wouldn’t you, 
Augusta ?” 

“T would, Winnifred.” 

“Ladies, ladies!” protested the pro- 
fessor, with a lift of his substantial 
hand. “But, Miss Augusta, don’t you 
spoil my Winnie for me.” 

“T wish I could wispoil her! You 
have pulled her down from the heights, 
professor.” 

“Was she ever on ‘the heights’—my 
\Vinnie? but it is cold up there—she’s 
warmer in my big arms. /[Vie, meine 
frau’ he demanded, roughly patting 
\Winnifred’s shoulder. 

Augusta rose haughtily. “Excuse 
me; 1 shall go out for a walk,” she said 
coldiy ; and before either of them could 
reply she had left the room. 





A half hour later, coming in from 
her brisk walk over the snow-covered 
country, during which she had suc- 
ceeded in working off, to some extent, 
the intensity of her feelings, Augusta 
was arrested in her passage up to her 
room by the sound of hilarious laugh- 
ter in a “den” opening off from the 
hall she was traversing. 

“It is good,” she heard the profes- 
sor exclaim, with his charming foreign 
accent, “to have back my mate for an 
hour. I am so tired of the mincing 
hausfrau, with her ‘Yes, Otto.” 1 want 
back my little devil!” 

“You're not half so tired of your 
‘mincing hausfraw as IT am!” cried 
Winnifred. “Carrying that heavy tray 
upstairs, attending divine service, pre- 
tending to mend your old coat—oh! 
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Run down the cellar, Otto, and get a 
bottle of beer, and we'll drink to the 
health of the feeble creature! I’m done 
with her—I slay her! Augusta shall 
know the truth about us. Run!” 

“T go!” returned Otto, and before 
Augusta could remove herself from the 
landing the portiére in front of the 
door was thrust back, and the profes- 
sor flung himself out, nearly knocking 
her over. 

She barely acknowledged, with a stiff 
bow, his elaborate apologies as she at 
once passed him and went into the den 
to her hostess; and Otto, as if glad to 
escape, hurried on downstairs. 

Augusta sank into a chair before 
Winnifred, her face white and_ star- 
tled. 

“Oh,” cried Winnifred, 
alarmed, “what's the matter?” 

“T overheard you and Pro- 
fessor von Hellweg just now.” 

“Oh!” cried Winnifred 
again, clapping her hands 
over her face. 

“What did you mean, Win- 
nifred?” 

“By what, Gussie?” came 
feebly from Winnifred. 

“You ordered him—that 
man—to go and get you a 
bottle of beer—to run! He 
said—you said Winni- 
fred Wolcott von Hellweg, 
have you and your professor 
been trifling with me?” 

Winnifred dramatically 
sank on her knees before her 
friend. “lorgive us, Augusta! 
We have deceived you—we 
are not what we seem, Otto 
is, in truth, my slave, and I 
his tyrant. He says we are 
mates, equals, comrades—but 
he is, in very truth, my serf, 
who heeds my least behest.” 

“Do you mean to tell me 
that neither you nor he hold 
the dreadful views of Woman 
and her Place in Life which 
you have been flaunting?” 

“Nay, verily, Gussie. I as- 
sure you, I am still on the 
heights—though my _ bonnie’s 
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plaidie shelters me from the chill blast 
of my awful superiority. But I swear 
to you, Augusta, [ share all your views, 
and I do not believe in the emancipa- 
tion of man.” 

“Why did you do this, Winnifred? 
Do get up and sit down!” 

“T wanted to bring home to you, Au- 
gusta,” said Winnifred, rising from her 
knees, “as forcibly as I could, the fact 
that your idea of a German husband 
is as farcical, as unreal, as has been 
this silly little comedy we’ve been play- 
ing for yout benefit. And the moral 
of it all is—marry that Frenchman who 
bestreweth your path with roses, tele- 
grams, and thick missives composed in 
grammatical I'rench. Think of the 


“Here’s to Woman—lony may she wave!” 
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money you'll save in free I*rench les- 
sons for your children!” 

“The impression that I find upper- 
most”—Augusta groped for an expres- 
sion of her confused amazement be- 
fore the situation in which she found 
herself—‘‘is of the extraordinary chum- 
miness of a married pair who could 
successfully perpetrate such a plot. It 
argues a relation between you just the 
extreme opposite of that which you 
have led me to believe existed.” 

“Yes, we are chummy—as I feel,” 
Winnifred subtly added, “we could not 
be if Otto were an American. Oh, 
I’ve nothing against Americans. But 
I wouldn’t give my German for any sir 
of my countrymen!” 

“No one asks you to be a bigamist.” 

“You forgive us, Augusta?” 

“Winnifred,” Augusta —bewailed, 
“you’ve done me an irreparable injury 
—how can I ever again be earnest and 
forceful in my public utterances? Why, 
the most solemn truths in my whole 
repertoire will loom ridiculous when I 
think of the way you and Otto have 
lured and trapped me.” 

“Oh, Augusta,” Winnifred said, with 
concern, “have I ruined your career?” 

“You’ve taken the wind out of my 
sails. I shall feel like a joke after this 


when I make my appeal to my sister 
women,” 

“Then I’ve not lived in vain, Gus- 
sie, if I’ve made you see a joke.” 

“See myself as a joke, you mean?” 
said Augusta suspiciously. 

“Oh, now you go too far, dear. Ah, 
here comes Otto with the beer! Otto,” 
she gayly greeted him as he came in 
with a tray of glasses and bottles, “Gus- 
sie’s found us out! But she generously 
agrees to forgive and forget.” 

“Ah, well, then,” cried Otto, filling 
their glasses and lifting his own, “here’s 
to Woman—long may she wave!” 

“Think, Miss Lawrence,” he re- 
marked, when they had drunk his toast, 
“what a risk Winnie took in permitting 
me to. relax for a few days from the 
high American ideal of a husband! I 
might have acquired the habit of bully- 
ing her.” 

“I'd soon readjust that, Otto!” cried 
Winnifred. “And here,” she added, 
lifting her glass a second time, “is to 
Augusta’s immediate betrothal to a 
foreigner—a Frenchman! And if he 
prove the success my German is she’ll 
ever bless you and me, Otto, for having 
shown her how unfounded were her 
dark misgivings about foreigners as 
husbands.” 





A Day ia Lont 
Ti 112 rough wind for a while forgets 
Its grievance; every treetop stills, 
And venders prate of violets, 
Purpling their trays, and daffodils. 


A reverend church bell shakes the air 
And brings you pacing up the street, 

A book between your hands, a rare 
Demureness on your eyelids sweet. 


Long miles from town, an old stone wall, 
A wide bright meadow, lush and wet, 

A stream where perch are dawdling—call 
My vagrant feet that way to set. 


But, since you go within to pray, 
Close, close to yours my steps shall cling; 
One hour, dim, cloistered, shall outweigh 
A green day out o’ doors, and Spring! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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‘the Work of our flands 





By Anne O'Hagan 


Author of “The Affair at Penfield,” “Father at: All Angels’,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED B 


OWADAYS, when even the or- 
thodoxly devout take — their 
Scriptures figuratively, and the 

Higher Criticism enables them to ex- 
plain anything that may be a little diff- 
cult or distasteful to them so as to 
make it fit readily with the limitations 
of their knowledge or the breadth of 
their desires, it seems almost medieval 
to ask for the literal interpretation of 
any text. Nevertheless, | however 
archaic the plea, here it is made; what- 
ever else we read as merely symbolic, 
whatever else we can believe to mean 
something quite different from what 
the language seems to convey—let us 
interpret literally these words: “The 
work of our hands sanctify Thou to 
us.” 

The work of our hands, observe; not 
the work of our heads, of our imagi- 
nations, of our millions of dollars, of 
our benevolences, of our selfish greed, 
of our ambition, and of our ambition’s 
nobler sister—our aspiration! The 
work of our hands—our dishwashing 
and our darning, our weeding and our 
kneading, our churning and our pre- 
serving, our knitting and our sweeping, 
our silver polishing and our frying—all 
those occupations which the higher edu- 
cation, and the “higher life,’ and the 
growth of the factory system, and the 
increasing prevalence of the vacuum 
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cleaner, and grand opera, and moving 
pictures, and all the rest of the miracles 
of our blessed century have conspired to 
relegate to the limbo of the unused and 
the unknown and to group under the 
head of “drudgery.” 

In advocating the study of this 
prayer, and as literal an interpretation 
of it as possible, the writer speaks, not 
as a reactionary who prefers the stage- 
coach to the Twentieth Century Limit- 
ed, or the braided-rag mat to the Ax- 
minster carpet, or who thinks it better 
to wash dishes than to listen to “The 
Magic Flute,” and nobler to darn socks 
than to teach the orphan girl to read, 
but merely as one who has lately come 
to realize the fun—the plain, ordinary 
fun—of using her hands in many ways 
which were natural to her grandmother, 
but of which she herself was reared 
in ignorance. And, looking about upon 
her friends, she has been struck by the 
similarity of their situation. 

There, for example, is Genevieve. 
She was brought up in” the perfectly 
correct, middle-class way of her pe- 
riod; she learned nothing domestically 
useful, unless by inadvertence, during 
her early childhood. At seven she was 
graduated from the kindergarten into 
the “first grade,” and thereupon entered 
a scholastic career which occupied her 
fully for the next fifteen years. She 
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“No, it’s nothing at all to do—but fun. You buy a paper pattern——” And she went on joyfuliy with 
the processes of dressmaking. 


didn’t “help with the dishes” or the 
dusting during the early years at home 
because her mother said, quite rightly, 
that when she wasn’t in school, or 
studying, or in bed, she should be out 
in the air, playing; and that, anyway, 
“it was not necessary for them to have 
Genevieve help in the housework.” 
So Genevieve went to school, and 
took her music lessons and her dancing 
lessons and her painting lessons—un- 
til they discovered that she was, for all 
artistic purposes, color  blind—and 
played in the open air, and grew very 
strong and ruddy, as well as very eru- 
dite. ‘And then she went to college 
without having learned more of the 
joys of manual labor than might be im- 
parted to her through having to keep 
her bureau drawers in order. Her 
mother and her aunts and the servant 
had done her mending for her even. 





At college she continued to acquire 
knowledge; and, mother, aunts, and 
servant being some hundreds of miles 
away, she gave her mending to a fel- 
low student who was working her way 
through college. And in the fullness 
of time she departed from the institu- 
tion of learning with the right to ap- 
pend a degree after her name, a store 
of information, a host of friends, a 
sense of personal dignity that was, per- 
haps, not overweening, and the deter- 
mination to have a career worthy her 
training. 

Genevieve, at twenty-two, entered a 
social settlement, where she worked 
very hard for four or five years. As 
she dashed about, doing neighborhood 
visiting, introducing boys to jobs, at- 
tending courts to explain to magistrates 
that delinquent husbands were more 
useful to their families free and at 
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work than incarcerated, taking children 
on summer holidays, convoying sick 
men and women to the hospitals, serv- 
ing on committees, attending ‘“hear- 
ings” on parks and playgrounds—doing 
the million and one things that make up 
a zealous settlement dweller’s days— 
she had no opportunity to learn any- 
thing of the satisfactions of needle- 
work. Her mending was now done by 
one of the neighborhood women, whose 
husband had abandoned her, and who 
needed all that she could earn by the 
exercise of her modest skill to support 
life. When Genevieve went home for 
her holidays, naturally she did not take 
to housework or to sewing for recre- 
ation. She rested—and she needed rest 
—and mother, aunts, the servants, and 
the local dressmaker labored to fit her 
sartorially for continuation in the no- 
ble fray. 

In the fullness of time it happened 
to Genevieve to fall in love with a 
young man of modest—very modest 
means. And, having been spared all 
the drudgery of poverty, she had no 
fear of it, and enthusiastically agreed 
to marry him and to undertake house- 
keeping on the tiniest possible sum that 
was ever expected to supply the wants 
of two young persons accustomed to 
the comforts of the prosperous. 

Now, this story of Genevieve is not 
a tragedy of burned meats and ob- 
streperous household budgets. Far 
from it. Genevieve probably had her 
difficulties with the kitchen range and 
the potatoes and eggs, like most of the 
women in the world. But Genevieve 
had a well-trained mind, and a well- 
developed body, and the problems of 
the kitchen did not cause her to col- 
lapse, or the labors of cleaning bring 
her and her husband either to the di- 
vorce court or to that less lurid sub- 
stitute for the divorce court—mutual 
disillusionment. On the contrary, 
Genevieve justified her training, and 
the young man thought her the most 
wonderful female being in the world. 
And all was as it should have been. 
And as for Genevieve herself, she grew 
fairly radiant over a discovery she 
made. 
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“Why,” she cried eestatically to a 
caller whom she greeted one day with 
a yard of Russian crash and a mass 
of blue and green threads in her hand, 
“sewing is the greatest fun! What am 
I making? I’m making a centerpiece 
and some doilies for every day—not 
real embroidery, you know, just cross- 
stitch. It’s too fascinating for words!” 

Then she led the way proudly, im- 
portantly to her workbasket. She 
called attention to the completeness of 
its equipment, to the array of scissors 
for all sorts of purposes, to the num- 
ber and variety of needles, spools, tape 
runners, measures, and the like. 

“I’m making a dress!” she boasted. 
“No, it’s nothing at all to do—but fun. 
You buy a paper pattern And 
she went on joyfully with the processes 
of dressmaking. Suddenly, catching a 
quizzical gleam in her caller’s eyes, she 
broke off abruptly. 

“IT dare say I do sound hke an im- 
becile,” she admitted. “Talking like 
this about a thing that all the rest of 
womankind have known forever and 
ever. Dut do you realize that this is 
the very first thing I have ever done 
with my hands? Except tennis and 
golf! It has been like coming into a 
fortune to learn that there is a whole 
new world of achievement open to me.” 

Gently, but firmly, it was pointed out 
to her that the whole race of women 
did not take the same glorified view 
of sewing as she professed. Many of 
them regarded it as a dreary, eye-try- 
ing, headache-producing way of pass- 
ing the time. It was suggested that 
perhaps not needlework, but novelty, 
was what delighted her, and that skill 
once gained, and workbaskets an old 
story, she would tire of it. 

“It may be so, of course,” admitted , 
Genevieve, with the sweet reasonable- 
ness she gained from her course in 
logic. “But I scarcely think so. I felt 
no such enthusiasm for cookery, though 
that was also a new art to me. I don’t 
mind it, you understand,” she added 
loyally, ‘‘but it doesn’t fill me with such 
complete satisfaction. Why, do you 
know,” she confessed, “TI was rather 
glad to feel a little ill the other day so 
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that I had to stay in bed? Because it 
gave me a perfectly good excuse for 
doing cross-stitch by the hour, where- 
as if I had been well and up I should 
have had to take exercise and order 
food, and cook it, and interrupt myself 
in a dozen ways. No, I feel that | 
have come into my own in taking up 
with sewing.” 

“Your boys’ clubs at the settlement ?” 
she was asked. “Are you going to give 
them up, or are you going to teach the 
boys to embroider?” 

“Neither,” laughed Genevieve. “I’m 
going to be a perfectly sane person. 
Sewing will help to keep me so. You 
see, I look at my boys from month to 
month, and from year to year, and I 
feel a little desperate sometimes. It 
seems to me that, after all, the clubs 
leave them pretty much where they 
started; and [ get to thinking that per- 
haps some one else with a greater gen- 
ius for organization, and a deeper un- 
derstanding of children, might do a 
great deal more for them than I do. 
But when [ look on my centerpiece [ 
see that it is as good of its kind as 
any one could make it. I have a real 
pride in having produced something as 
good as any one else could produce out 
of the same materials, as well as the 
fun of the production. Oh, but I’m 
glad to have discovered my hands!” 

That was the burden also of the song 
of Hester, though needlework was not 
Hester’s métier. Hester had been very 
“beautifully” brought up by her father, 
a novelist, whose private income and 
whose widowed condition made it easy 
for him to indulge a passion for travel 
and for collectorship. Hester spent her 
youth in various European schools, 
where she learned all manner of lovely 
things, and some very useful ones, no 
doubt. And from the time she was old 
enough to be companionable she spent 
her holidays with her father, traveling 
in wonderlands, or resting for a few 
months in some gem of an Italian town, 
or some English hamlet, charming with 
stone-and-thatch cottages and deep 
greenery. 

It was not at all remarkable, every 
one said, that Hester, with her upbring- 


ing and her inheritance from her gifted 
father, should be a poet of parts when 
she grew up. She continued to travel 
with him, and she helped him collect, 
and she feasted on beauty, and made 
charming little stanzas about it, and 
about the other vague, haunting things 
in the world. And by and by they 
came back home, and opened their 
long-closed little house in New York, 
and filled it with the graceful French 
furniture and the rare brocaded hang- 
ings and the Venetian glass and all the 
rest of the plunder they had acquired. 

Among the things which the novel- 
ist had collected quite discriminatingly 
was Russian brass and copper. This 
was before the days when every one 
collected it from the factories of the 
lower East Side of New York. When 
he had all his treasures unpacked and 
arranged in their places, he bade his 
friends come to see them, And Hester 
bade a cleaning company send a man 
to polish the brass. 

The day of the reception arrived, but 
no brass polisher had appeared. The 
day was Sunday, so that she could have 
no communication with the perfidious 
company that had failed her. She sug- 
gested to the cook that she should pol- 
ish the brass, but the cook declared that 
it would be quite impossible for her, 
with all that she had to do that day. 
And the waitress was similarly sure 
that she was not going to be able to 
get through her own work, let alone 
some one else’s ; and the housemaid said 
that it could scarcely be expected of 
her. And Hester, the poet, looked at 
the beautiful, but tarnished, brasses 
and coppers, and then she said: 

“Bring me some cloths and chamois 
and things. And drass polish.” 

Then she spread newspapers over 
the table, donned a pair of loose gloves, 
and fell to. And to hear her tell the 
story you would infer that she dated 
real existence from the hour when she 
discovered that there was such satis- 
faction in manual labor. She spent the 
morning polishing, rubbing, surveying 
the glowing results of her labor. 

“T had never known that there was 
such sport in the world,” she declared. 
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“I suppose it was 
atavism. J must have 
had ancestresses who 
found the fullest ex- 
pression of their 
souls in rubbing their 
mahogany until it 
shone, in polishing 
their pewter until 
they could see their 
faces in it. And I 
began to feel like 
them. I began to 
strut inside myself; | 
began to vow that no 
woman in town had 
brighter brasses, that 
no woman had cop- 
pers every atom of 
whose rosy glow was 
so well brought out 
as mine, 

“Whenever I’ve 
been doing verses | 
feel a little chilled at 
the end—the lines do 
not breathe so much 
beauty as they 
should, as I meant 
them to. It will an- 
noyingly force itself 
across my mind that 
Shakespeare wrote 
sonnets, and Keats 
and Shelley made 
lyrics, and that the world does not 
really need inferior poetry. But in the 
matter of brass polishing I defied com- 
petition from the past or the present— 
yes, or the future. No matter what 
inventions for cleaning and_ buffing 
metal the years may bring forth, it can’t 
be more beautifully cleaned than I 
cleaned it that Sunday—and lots of 
times since. 

“For, you see, | learned something 
that day. I learned that I could dis- 
pense with an unobliging housemaid, 
and be all the happier for doing so, |] 
learned that there was a part of me 
whieh I was not enjoying to the full— 
my hands. After all, hands are good 
for a lot beside the writing of letters 
and poems, and waving a fan, and being 
manicured once a week. You cheat 
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She spent the morning polishing, rubbing, surveying the glowing results of 


her labor. 


them out of their life if you don't give 
them something to do, something im- 
portant and necessary and real to do. 
I’m not much on cooking, and I hate 
sewing. But my fingers fairly itch to 
get hold of cloths and brooms and 
brushes. And they are as grateful to 
me as can be for giving them some 
work of their owr to do.” 

But, then, Hester is a, poet. 

It was a badly varnished table that 
taught Lois the lesson of the satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the use of the 
hands. Lois had used hers only in the 
instinctive, half-unconscious way in 
which most of the hands in her circle 
were used. She used them in writing 
and eating and doing her hair and ad- 
justing her collars and greeting her 
callers; but as a prosperous insurance 
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broker she had always felt that she 
was too busy to use them in any more 
arduous way. And then one day a be- 
guiling salesman induced her to buy a 
mahogany table which really appealed 
to nothing in her except her thrift; it 
was a cheap mahogany table, and, as 
Lois said afterward, it looked it. It 
shone, not with rubbing, but with shel- 
Jac badly applied. And once she had 
escaped the sound of the beguiling 
salesman’s voice Lois knew that she 
had done a foolish and an extravagant 
thing in buying that cheap table. 

When she reached her home it had 
already outdistanced her, as the thing 
one doesn’t want always does. It occu- 
pied the dining room, glistening hide- 
ously. The colored Dinah who made 
Lois’ bachelor-maidenhood domestical- 
ly comfortable to her admired it in- 
ordinately, however, and Lois had some 
thoughts of bestowing it upon her. 
That evening, however, fate sent to 
her notice an article on “doing over” 
old furniture. Lois read how scarred 
and battered treasures picked up here 
and there had been converted into shin- 
ing things of beauty. If old pieces, 
defaced by coats of dingy paint, why 
not new pieces, desecrated with var- 
nish, she asked herself? Her round 
table wouldn't be bad except for that 
stove-polish effect. 

Lois, being an impatient person, 
could not wait until morning, and give 
a proper order to a furniture repairer 
in the district. She must, instead, try 
a little piece at once. She sent Dinah 
to the nearest little paint shop—she 
lived happily in a region of small shops 
to whom closing hour was no fixed 
time—for sandpaper of various degrees 
of coarseness, for paint scrapers, for 
varnish removers. And light-heartedly 
she began her experiment upon a few 
inches of the base. 

At the end of an hour Lois’ hands 
were discolored beyond the hope of re- 
covery under any ordinary treatment ; 
lumps of varnish, parted from the ta- 
ble, clung to her eyebrows and_be- 
daubed her hair; small, gummy puddles 
of gory-looking glue stained the papers 
spread upon the floor. But Lois was 


happy. [rightful as was the disorder 
by which she was surrounded, she was 
happy. The article had told the truth; 
it was possible for one pair of unac- 
customed hands to remove from wood 
all the sticky stuffs and stains with 
which it had entered into the mind of 
Grand Rapids to spoil it, and, with a 
virgin surface, to begin again. Lois’ 
browned, reddened hands, her broken 
finger nails, were happy. Lois was 
happy. As she stood and scoured them 
that night with lemon juice and soap 
and pumice stone she liked their looks 
better than she ever remembered liking 
them before; and she was planning an 
assault upon more shellac the next 
night. 

It took her a week of busy evenings 
to remove all the foreign substance 
from that mahogany table; and by that 
time she had read so much on the sub- 
ject of finishing woods that she was 
almost prepared to set up a cabinet 
shop of her own. By the time she had 
oiled the top of her table so that, for 
all its soft luster, it was impervious to 
hot dishes set upon it, and had “lrench 
finished” the. base, many a_cabinet- 
maker would have been willing to give 
her the union rate of wages each day 
for her work. But, the insurance busi- 
ness being rather profitable, she has not 
given it up; she has merely become a 
connoisseur in old furniture, and she 
is gradually replacing the worthy, un- 
interesting, commonplace pieces that 
furnished her apartment with lovely old 
ones restored by her to their pristine 
beauty. 

“It's not so much the furniture, 
though of course that counts for some- 
thing,” says Lois. “It’s the fun of 
doing something with my hands—you 
can’t imagine how | enjoy it. It is as 
much of a delight to me as the discov- 
ery that they could learn Latin and 
philosophy probably was to the pioneer 
women collegians. If Alexander hadn’t 
been a stupid person, with a limited 
imagination, he need never have gone 
about sighing for new worlds to con- 
quer. He had only to take some un- 
developed faculty and give it a chance, 
and he would have enjoyed it more 
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than conquering all the tribes in the 
East. He should have taken to vege- 
table gardening, or clay modeling, or 
something like that, and he would have 
died a happy and contented man.” 

Gardening, indeed, has furnished 
many a woman who would otherwise 
have known nothing of the all-sufficing 
delight of manual labor with her initia- 
tion into its joys. The farmer’s wife, 
whose hands are busy with a dozen 
tasks from dawn till bedtime, may not 
be enthusiastic over the mere toil of 
digging, planting, weeding, spraying, 
pruning, and all the rest of the proc- 
esses of the garden. But the woman 
whose hands have never had a more 
plebeian work than playing the harp or 
piano will bring to horticultural occu- 
pation an untouched fund of enthusi- 
asm. 

“At first,” says Elizabeth, not of the 
German, but of a New Jersey, garden, 
“T pretended to myself that what I 
loved about my gar- 
den was the flow- 
ers. Well, of course 
1 do love them. But 
chiefly I love to do 
things with my 
hands, and I shall 
never cease to feel 
gratitude to the 
gardener who re- 
plied to my rebuke 
about his neglect of 
the place by giving 
instant and some- 
what impertinent 
notice. It was in 
the late spring. 
Things had not 
been transplanted 
from the hot beds 
and cold frames 
into their places; 
the hot beds had not 
been watered or 


divination to tell the 
asters from the 
well-sprouted nwui- 
sances and pests. 

* Although the 
gardener’s 


manner 
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left me no alternative but to send him 
off the place posthaste, I hadn’t ex- 
pected to take the situation myself. J] 
telephoned into town to the agency for 
a new man; they said they ‘would try’ 
to send me one the next day. In the 
meantime there were the green things 
spindling along to disaster for the need 
of transplanting and watering. I de- 
cided that it was an emergency in which 
I should do something myself. I armed 
myself with a garden guide—I always 
read the lovely literature on the sub- 
ject of the garden—a big hat, a pair 
of gloves, an apron, a trowel, a water- 
ing can, and a basket. 

“Somehow, I began to have a sense 
of joyous adventure as I proceeded. At 
the end of fifteen minutes I had dis- 
carded the gloves; at the end of half 
an hour, the hat. The rest of the para- 
phernalia I retained. IT watered and J 
weeded, I carried tender little shoots 
to their places in the beds and borders, 








“T watered and I weeded.” 
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I made lovely wet puddles for them, 
and I pressed the earth over the roots 
in the way the garden guide advised. 

“When Harry came home that night 
I was sunburned as to the back of my 
neck, disgraceful as to my fingers, lame 
as to my spine—but, oh, how trium- 
phant I felt!) Every one of my ten 
digits was ready to caper in thanks- 
giving for the day’s activity they had 
enjoyed. We’ve never had a gardener 
since. And, though I say it who 
shouldn't, we have the prettiest gar- 
den and the best vegetables in all our 
suburb. 

“Furthermore, I have a new under- 
standing of Harry. Until I began to 
be a besotted gardener, it struck me 
as a sheer perversity that he, a well- 
to-do lawyer, should enjoy acting like 
a grimy mechanic. His notion of a 
happy holiday was to get into the ga- 
rage and take the automobile to pieces, 
appearing dilatorily at luncheon, look- 
ing—oh, looking unspeakable! My 
idea of the car was that it was some- 
thing to ride about the country in; his 
idea seemed to be that it was a clever 
mechanical device to be experimented 
with, to the great detriment of his 
clothes and hands. And many = and 
many is the time when he has begged 
to be allowed to spend a holiday tin- 
kering in his tool shed instead of dash- 
ing brilliantly up to the country club 
and having tea with a lot of people. 

“Until | came to know the satisfac- 
tion of digging in the earth with my 
hands, of clipping grassy borders, of 
mixing wood ashes and leaf mold from 
the swamp, even of picking bugs—until 
I knew these joys, Harry’s diversions 
seemed to me mere perversities de- 
signed chiefly to annoy me. But now 
I understand him. I understand that 
all his ancestors, from the original cave 
man down to his farmer grandfather, 
are in him, demanding that he shall 
use his hands; and his amateur me- 
chanics and carpentry are his response 
to that demand of theirs; fortunately 





for me, I dare say! Otherwise the 
cave man might burst forth in some 
less desirable form. Just as I myself 
was in a fair way to become a mere 
bridge fiend and gadabout because [ 
was neglecting all my ancestresses in 
me, who had to do so much with their 
busy hands that the hands of their de- 
scendants to the last generation will 
need an activity.” 

There may be something in Eliza- 
beth’s atavistic view of the matter. We 
all came of forbears who could use 
their hands, and did use them; who 
supported life by their use as the busy 
agents of gradually developing intel- 
lects. But in our generation the claims 
of the mind have taken, rightly enough, 
precedence; and, though there are still 
vast armies of drudges, most of us in 
the great middle class of society and 
finance live rather by our brains than 
by our brawn. And it would be sheer 
nonsense for us women of that class 
all to return to primitive industry in 
order that our atrophying manual pow- 
ers should have a chance; not even to 
win the gratitude of our too long idle 
fingers is it worth while for us to make 
our own soap, spin our own wool, braid 
our own carpets, can our own vegeta- 
bles, or play at dairying, like poor Ma- 
rie Antoinette. but there is not one 
of us who cannot discover, upon ex- 
periment, some manual occupation that 
will not be merely a means of manual 
exercise, like clasping and unclasping 
our fingers, but a means of producing 
something doubly worth while in the 
world—worth while for the pleasure its 
production would give its producer, and 
worth while for the sake of the product 
itself. 

After all, perhaps it is not so very 
necessary to plead for a literal inter- 
pretation of that scriptural passage. 
lor the work of our hands seems to 
be already rather completely sanctified 
to the workers, if the signs of sanctifi- 
cation are joyful satisfaction and in- 
nocent pride. 
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OR patience sake!” 
It was the most violent ex- 
clamation that New  L[ngland 

Theodosia was in the habit of using. 
So it caused me to turn from the mir- 
ror, where I was parting my hair care- 
fully down the middle in an exact line 
with my nose, to see Theo kneeling 
with her back to me on the threshold 
of the clothes closet, tugging violently 
and apparently without result at some- 
thing on the floor. 

“What's the matter?” 

“My slippers—the nice, new, knitted 
ones that Aunt Amanda sent me last 
week for my birthday—they’re glued, 
or something, to the floor! Oh, Betty, 
they’re nailed with millions of big nails! 
I’ll never be able to get them up—and, 
anyway, they’re ruined.” 

There were tears in 
voice. 

“It’s that Maud Mullins and her gang 
again!’ J exclaimed indignantly as 
examined the slippers. “What's this? 

I extracted a folded white something 
from the toe of one of them, unfolded 
it, and read: 

“Did its mamma make it some nice little 
blue bootees to keep its tootsies warm? 
Well, den it wad, too!” 

“Oh, piffle! I don’t see anything es- 
pecially clever about that kind of a 
practical joke,” I snapped disgustedly. 
“What you ought to do, Theo, is to get 
up a good one on her—one that’ll show 
her up as the big, clumsy, mutton-head- 
ed smarty that she really is—one that'll 








Theodosia’s 
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make her wonder what it was that hit 
her.” 

“But the Bible says love your ene- 
mies and turn the other cheek,” object- 
ed Theodosia. 

“Theo, how often have I got to re- 
peat to you that those principles that 
the Sunday-school teacher taught you 
will not apply in this wicked world? 
They especially won’t apply to new girls 
in boarding school who are being teased 
and worried and bullied to death by a 
pack of smart Alecks who think they 
own the whole place because they hap- 
pen to have entered the year before. 
Believe me, Theodosia, if you go into 
that business of turning the other cheek 
you soon won't have any cheeks lefi to 
turn. They'll be all smit, or smitten, 
or smote, or whatever it is. off.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” admitted 
Theo, looking dolefully at the anchored 
slippers, and reaching for her kimono 
from the back of the door. ‘Oh, Betty, 
look here at what they’ve done! I can’t 
get into my kimono.” 

Sure enough, she couldn’t get into 
her kimono, for the simple reason that 
the opening of the sleeves had been 
stitched across—double-stitched on the 
housekeeper’’s lock-stitch sewing ma- 
chine. The poor child began to cry. 

You see, it was our first term at St. 
Agatha’s, and Theodosia, my cousin and 
roommate, was having rather more than 
her share of first-term troubles. Theo 
happens to be one of those girls who 


are just a little too good for this world 
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closet shelves 
were always 
packed full 
in spite of 
the fact that 
she spent al- 
most all her 
time in eat- 
ing. 

It was this 
constant eat- 
ing, I sup- 
pose, that 
| made her so 
| fat. Her fat- 
| ness worried 
her terribly, 
and she was 
always — tak- 
ing “reduc- 
ing” exer- 
cises to get 
rid of it. Al- 
most any aft- 
ernoon if you 
popped — sud- 
denly into 
her room 
without 
knocking 
you’d find 
her. stretch- 
ing her short, 
pudgy arms 
into the air, 














or jiggling up 


“But the Bible says love your enemies and tu rn the other cheek,” objected Theodosia. and down 





awfully strong on sense of duty, and 
not at all strong on sense of humor. 
Now, a girl can’t be the least bit in- 
clined that way without the whole 
school knowing it rather sooner than 
later and acting accordingly. That’s 
how Theo came to be, almost from the 
day of her arrival, the unfortunate butt 
of so many practical jokes. 

The leader of the practical-joke gang 
was one Maud Mullins, a big, fat, bold- 
faced girl, who thought she was a 
beauty, and wore sloppy clothes that 
she called “artistic.” She lived across 
the hall from us in a room called “the 
Corner Grocery,” because she got so 
many hampers from home that her 


first on one 
foot and then on the other, or trying 
vainly to reach over and touch her toes 
without bending her knees, at the same 
time munching a chocolate cream, or a 
piece of fruit cake, or a cracker-and- 
cheese sandwich. 

She was a typical school bully, bra- 
zen, conceited, and snobbish, the kind 
of girl who feels herself immensely su- 
perior because she’s able to bulldoze the 
spirit all out of some poor, little, fright- 
ened freshman. The worst of it was 
that Maud was so good at her game 
that she had almost the whole school 
buffaloed. Her father was a wealthy 
banker—immensely wealthy, it was 
whispered around. And endless talk 
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circulated through the school concern- 
ing Maud’s frequent visits to Europe, 
Maud’s brilliant social future, Maud’s 
“artistic” gowns, said to be designed 
especially for her by a noted Parisian 
artist. It was whispered with bated 
breath that she had once known a count 
—a real Italian count. Think of it! 

But somehow or other these things 
that dazzled the other girls so much 
failed to impress me. I only knew that 
with money, foreign trips, “artistic” 
clothes, Italian counts, and all, Maud 
Mullins was vulgar and mean and cruel, 
and that she was making my room- 
mate’s life at St. Agatha’s anything but 
one grand, sweet song. 

Already the poor kid’s toothbrush 
had been dipped in glue, her powder 
box filled with soot—procured goodness 
knows where—her shoes relieved of 
their buttons, and her best Sunday 
dress, a fashionable taupe charmeuse, 
of all its hooks and eyes. It seemed to 
me about time that something was done. 

That same evening another pleasant 
little incident occurred to contribute to 
Theodosia’s happiness and peace of 
mind. 

During study hour—about nine 
o'clock, I should say—a girl whom 
neither of us knew came to our door 
and said that Miss Phipps was wanted 
downstairs in the principal’s office. 
Theodosia wondered, but went with 
her head held high, conscious of moral 
rectitude, for she knew that she hadn't 
busted any rules. 

She had scarcely disappeared when 
another girl, also quite unknown to me, 
tapped at the door, and said that I was 
wanted in room 87. 

I started out to find room 87, which 
I judged, from the way in which the 
rooms were numbered, must be on the 
top floor. To the top floor I hied me, 
but I could find no room 87. There 
was a room 86, away up at the end of 
the long corridor known as “Pie Alley,” 
“and further there were none.” 

Concluding that it was one of their 
usual tricks, I turned back, went down- 
stairs, and reached our room, to find 
Theodosia standing outside the door, 
with her forehead pressed against it, 
5 
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sobbing her soul out to the cold, unre- 
sponsive panel. Approaching nearer, | 
saw with astonishment that her hair 
and clothes were dripping wet. There 
was not another sign of life in the long 
corridor, but I thought I caught the 
sound of suppressed giggling from “the 
Corner Grocery” opposite. 

“Theo, whatever in the world has 
happened to you?” I cried, grabbing her 
by the arm. “And why are you soaking 
wet? And what are you standing out 
here for?” 

Before she could open her mouth to 
answer all these questions a door half- 
way down the hall opened, and Miss 
Pringle, the teacher in charge of our 
corridor, came bearing majestically 
down upon us. 

“Young ladies, why are you not in 
your rooms at work? You certainly 
are aware that this is the study hour.’ 
Then, noticing Theo’s bedraggled ap- 
pearance: ‘Miss Phipps, how did you 
get into this condition?” 

Now, in any school the worst crime 
that can be committed is tattling to 
teachers. If a girl can’t hold her own 
without the aid of a teacher she’s con- 
sidered a poor, weak vessel indeed. So 
the answer that Miss Pringle got from 
Theodosia was: 

“T—TI fell into the bathtub.” 

“You fell into the bathtub! What 
were you doing around a bathtub at this 
hour in the evening? And why don’t 
you go into your room?” 

“It—it’s locked,” stammered Theo. 

“Well, haven't you got the key?” 
snapped Miss Pringle, in exasperation. 

“No, Miss Pringle; it locked itself 
while | was away. It must be a spring 
lock.” 

Theodosia knew, and I knew, and 
Miss Pringle knew that it wasn’t a 
spring lock. 

“Miss Watson, where were you when 
all this was happening?” inquired Miss 
Pringle, turning on me a fishy and sus- 
picious eye. 

“T went upstairs to eekare some his- 
tory notes to a girl,” I lied glibly. 
“Without permission ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
“Miss Watson, go down to Agnes, 
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the chambermaid, and ask her to come 
and open the door with her pass-key.” 

I fled along the corridor, got Agnes, 
and returned to find Theo and Miss 
Pringle standing just where I had left 
them. Agnes unlocked the door, while 
Miss Pringle said icily: “I shall be ob- 
liged to take two points in observance 
of rules from the monthly record of 





gr 2 Big tp 
“Young ladies, why are you not in your rooms 
at work?” 


each of you,” and sailed back to her 
stronghold. 

As soon as we were safe in the room, 
with the door closed, I took some blan- 
kets from the bed and spread them 
over the radiator to warm. 

“We were mighty lucky to get off 
as easily as we did,” I said to Theo. 
“If Miss Pringle hadn’t been tired, or 
writing a letter to her gentleman friend, 
or reading an interesting novel, she 
would have taken time to inquire fur- 
ther into this little business. Now, 
Theo, what’s the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth?” 

“Well,” answered Theo, peeling her 
wet shirt waist from her shivering 


shoulders, “I went downstairs to the 
principal’s office, and found it dark and 
locked. Then, of course, I knew it was 
one of their jokes. I came upstairs, 
and found this room locked, too. I 
knocked softly at the door, and called 
through the keyhole, thinking, of 
course, that you were inside. As I had 
my lips to the keyhole, there came a 
sudden splash, and I found myself 
drenched with cold water. Somebody 
inside had emptied a pitcher of water 
over me through the transom. That’s 
all. Then you came—and Miss Prin- 
gle.” 

At this I ran to one of the windows 
which was standing wide open. 

“The fire escape!” J exclaimed. 
“They got out that way! And I’m dead 
sure it was Maud Mullins and her gang 
again. I heard giggling in ‘the Corner 
Grocery’ as I came along the hall. 
Theodosia Pendleton Davenport 
Phipps, if you don’t pretty soon do 
something to protect yourself and get 
back at those hyenas, I'll have to butt 
in and do something for you.” 

“Don’t you dare!” exclaimed Theo- 
dosia, looking me proudly in the eve 
as I wrapped the warm blankets around 
her. “I’m able to take care of myself; 
I'll do whatever I think I ought to do.” 

“All right; have it your’ own way, 
Theo. But if at Christmas I have to 
take you back to your loving parents 
a raving maniac, or a driveling idiot, 
or a mangled corpse, or whatever com- 
bination of noun and adjective those 
fiends in human shape turn you into, 
don’t blame me.” 

“T won't,” promised Theo as_ she 
rolled resignedly into bed. 

For several days after this there was 
a cessation of hostilities. Maud seemed 
to be deeply engrossed in something 
else. Aside from the fact that she no 
longer bothered Theo, she became even 
more objectionable than usual. She 
took to wearing every day the costumes 
that she had formerly reserved for spe- 
cial occasions—clinging, skimp-skirted 
“creations” of pale green, clouded 
amethyst, Roman gold, and other “ar- 
tistic” colors, supplemented by quan- 
tities of barbaric jewelry and endless 
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strings of beads. She reeked 
of perfumes, her mouth took 
on a sentimental droop, and 
her nose seemed to be tip- 
tilted several degrees higher 
in the air than formerly. On 
two separate occasions—once 
loitering in a secluded walk 
of the grounds, once over- 
flowing a music stool in one 
of the practice rooms—I 
came upon her reading what 
seemed to be some sort of a 
letter or note. Both times 
she crumpled the paper up in 
her hand and became very 
busy doing something else. | 
began to wonder what was 
up. 

Before many days had 
passed I found out. One 
hazy, golden October after- 
noon I was wandering alone 
in the grounds, watching the 
red-and-yellow leaves flutter- 
ing down through the pale 
sunshine, and getting quite 
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poetic about it, when, making «7 saw Maud draw out a piece of folded paper, and stow it away 


a sharp turn in the path, I 

caught sight of Maud’s ample 

figure, enveloped in a long, loose pongee 
silk coat, a few yards ahead of me. She 
had her broad back to me, and I stood 
still and watched. Beside her grew a 
big, old walnut tree, with several large 
holes in the trunk, where branches had 
rotted away. I saw Maud put her hand 
into one of these holes, draw out a 
piece of folded paper, and stow it away 
in her coat pocket. At the same time 
she took from her other pocket another 
piece of folded paper, put it into the 
hole from which she had taken the first 
piece, and hurried away. 

I stole quietly up to the tree, plunged 
my arm into the hole, and felt for the 
paper. “AIl’s fair in war!” | said to 
myself as I fished it out. “If this gives 
me and Theo a handle against her, so 
much the better.” 

This is what was in the note: 


Dear Eric: You are a bad, flattering boy 
to say all those nice things about me. You 
know you don’t believe half of them. Still. 
it’s nice to have somebody to flatter one. I 


in her coat pocket.” 


wish I could write you a long letter; but | 
am either kept busy or watched all the time 
in this horrible prison school. Be sure to 
write to me again to-morrow. I live for 
your letters. Mavp. 


“Yo, ho!’ I chortled as I folded up 
the note and put it back into the hole. 
“Our Maud has been and gone and 
got herself a lover—a romantic one, 
who hides notes in tree trunks. That 





‘explains all this languishing and top- 


loftiness and wearing of best clothes. 
Oh, Migrating Mike, what a chance! 
What can’t we do to her now!” 

I started off on the run, crazy to tell 
the good news to Theo; but on the way 
I had a change of heart. Theodosia, | 
knew, as soon as I took time to think 
about it, would never appreciate the full 
juiciness of the situation. What was 
worse, she would probably refuse to 
make any use of it. She would stand 
up and tell me to my face that Maud’s 
love affair was none of our business, 
that we had no right to interfere even 
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though she had treated us meanly. She 
would do the righteous, turn-the-other- 
cheek act, and spoil everything. No, 
it would be best to keep it from Theo- 
dosia for the present, and gét a little 
more information before making any 
plans. 

So I waited. The next afternoon, 
about an hour before the time at which 
I had discovered Maud the day before, 
I hied me to the spot, felt in the hole, 
and found—yes, a note from “Eric.” 
It was written in a plain backhand, with 
heavy downstrokes, and read: 


Dearest Maup: At last the opportunity 
has arrived. Meet me at the foot of the 
west fire escape to-morrow—Sunday—night 
at eleven o’clock. Be sure not to disappoint 
me, for this is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. In desperate haste and desperate 
love, your own, Eric, 


I carefully refolded the note, put it 
back where I got it, and strolled back 
slowly through the rustling, leaf-strewn 
alleys, debating what to do. I decided 
not to tell Theodosia even yet. I would 
keep the juicy secret to myself at least 
until eleven o’clock on Sunday night. 
In the meantime, I would meditate on 
how to make the most of it. 

Then, on Sunday, something quite 
unexpected happened that almost made 
me forget about Maud’s lover. 

We were just finishing dinner. Now, 
the finish of the Sunday dinner at St. 
Agatha’s is a long-sustained and deeply 
agonizing affair, full of nervous sus- 
pense and tense anxiety. It is this way: 
There are eleven girls and a teacher 
at each table. After every meal except 
Sunday dinner each table gets up and 
goes out as it finishes. After Sunday 
dinner, however, the whole school, some 
two hundred in all, must rise in one 
solid body and file out of the dining 
room. You can easily imagine that the 
carrying out of this performance re- 
quires a lot of physical and mental 
agony on the part of both pupils and 
teachers, and especially on the part of 
Doctor Higginbotham, our principal, 
whose duty it is to rise at the psycho- 
logical moment and thus give the signal 
for the grand general exodus. 

By the time the Sunday ice cream 


begins to melt away before us, Doctor 
Higgs’ classic features have taken on 
an uneasy look. By the time the fast 
saters have finished, a slight flush ap- 
pears on her rather prominent cheek 
bones. By the time everybody but the 
slow eaters has finished, the slight flush 
has become a deep, embarrassed crim- 
son, and she is visibly torn between a 
desperate desire to crane her neck 
hither and thither—thus keeping track 
of the progress of the slow eaters—and 
an equally desperate desire to maintain 
her accustomed dignity and calm. She 
always compromises between these two 
warring impulses by trying to make her 
eyes do the work of her neck, and the 
result is weird. 

We were at this last stage of the 
Sunday-dinner game. The room was 
so still that you could have heard a 
hair ribbon drop. The fast eaters were 
almost dead with waiting. Theodosia, 
the slowest eater probably that the 
world has ever known, had just gulped 
a spoonful of her ice cream, and was 
preparing to resign half of it uneaten 
rather than keep all the two hundred 
waiting any longer, and Doctor Higgs 
was stirring uneasily in her seat, pre- 
paratory to giving the rising signal, 
when all at once the door opened, a 
timid little housemaid pointed to a cer- 
tain table, and an immense fat man 
with hanging, beefsteak cheeks, dressed 
in a plaid suit of store clothes, a scar- 
let tie, and a green plush hat, came roll- 
ing across the room to where Maud 
Mullins was sitting, grabbed her around 
the neck, and gave her a smack that all 
two hundred of us heard quite dis- 
tinctly. 

“Well, how’s the gal?” he inquired, 
in a voice plainly audible throughout 
the room. “J thought I’d just blow in 
and give you a bit of a surprise, 
Maudie. Business’s rather slack these 
days since everybody started boycotting 
meat.” 

But at this point Doctor Higgs dis- 
creetly gave the rising signal, and. the 
rest was lost in the scraping of many 
chairs and the shuffling of many feet. 

But news, especially that kind of 
news, travels fast in boarding schools. 





We hadn’t been out of the dining room 
ten minutes before everybody in the 
school knew that Maud’s father was 
not a banker, as Maud had given out, 
but that he kept the butcher shop at 
Hoggs’ Corners, Indiana, and that he 
had made great personal sacrifices in 
order to send Maud to a finishing school 
and to fit her out in the garb required 
by her fastidious tastes; which garb, by 
the way, she manufactured herself dur- 
ing vacations. Nothing else was talked 
about all Sunday afternoon. The whole 
of St. Agatha’s, the Snobbish, fairly 
buzzed. I caught my- 
self almost beginning 
to feel friendly to- 
ward her, but I re- 
membered how she 


had treated Theo, 
and refrained. 
At supper both 


Maud and her father 
were found to be ab- 
sent. It was rumored 
on authority that the 
old man had decided 
to stay overnight, al- 


though Maud _ had 
tried hard to make 
him take the after- 


noon train home. And 
that, rather than ex- 
hibit him to the 
school at supper, she 
had got permission to 
go with him to a res- 
taurant in the town. 
The buzzing went on. 

When the lights 
were put out at ten 
o'clock, the latest bul- 
letin telegraphed 
from room to room 
was to the effect that 
Maud’s father had 
been put to sleep in 
the guest room, 
which was the room 
immediately below 
ours; and that if 
Maud did not spirit 
him away on an early 
train we would get 


another chance to see 
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him—plaid suit, red tie, green plush hat, 





and all—at breakfast. 

At ten minutes of eleven, I was in my 
bed and apparently asleep. Through 
our room was Maud’s shortest way to 
the west fire escape. At about five min- 
utes of eleven, as I expected, the door 
opened noiselessly, and a large figure, 
wrapped in a long cloak, softly crossed 
to the open window, slowly hoisted it- 
self over the sill, and disappeared. 
Theodosia slept sweetly. 

I waited until I thought Maud would 
be well started on her trip down the fire 
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“Oh, Erie, Erie, save mel” she ericd beseechingly. 
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escape. Then I crawled out of bed, 
slipped into my kimono, and stuck my 
head out of the window. 

The moon was rising, but was still 
very low in the sky, and the grounds 
below were in deep shadow. Its rays, 
however, lighted the upper part of the 
fire escape and the ponderous figure 
of Maud cautiously navigating down 
the steep and narrow steps. 

All at once a window below me was 
opened, and a large head thrust out. 

“Maud!” came in a bellowing, per- 
emptory voice from the large head. 
“Maud!” And again: “Maud!” 

Maud stopped at the sound of her 
name, shrunk into the shadow, and re- 
mained silent like a dog “playing dead.” 

The window below opened wider ; the 
big head was followed by a ponderous 
body, and soon there were two large 
figures on the fire escape instead of one. 

“T'll learn you, Maud, to go eloping 
at eleven o’clock at night with a strange 
man you ain’t never seen! Yes, by 
golly!) That was what the note said 
that was pushed under my door: *Elop- 
in’ with a man she ain’t never seen!’ 
And to think of your old dad skimp- 
in’ and savin’ every penny to give you 
a education like the best of ’em gets! 
Maud—Maud, come back here, I say!” 

But the fair Maud answered noth- 
ing. When she saw her parent begin- 
ning to descend the fire escape after 
her, she had at once realized that her 
one salvation lay in reaching the ground 
ahead of him, and she was now scram- 
bling down with remarkable agility for 
one who admitted to a hundred and 
seventy-three pounds. 

To complicate the situation, Maud 
and her father were no longer alone 
with the moon and the rest of the scen- 
ery. At the first note of pa’s thunder- 
ous bellowing, windows had begun to 
open. As the bellowing continued and 
increased in volume, more windows 
opened, until that whole side of the 
building was one combination of titter- 
ing mouth and open eye and ear. 

Still Maud continued to descend. 
Still pa continued to bellow forth 
threats and reproaches as he laborious- 
ly followed. 


Then suddenly Maud stopped. 

At first I could not see why she had 
stopped. Then, as my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the dim light, I perceived that 
the ladder from the second story to the 
ground was missing. 

“Eric!” called Maud, in a voice of 
wild desperation. “Eric!” And again: 
“Eric!” But no Eric replied. 

Suddenly Maud gave a gulp of re- 
lief and joy, and stretched out her 
arms. “Oh, Eric, Eric, save me!” she 
cried beseechingly. 

I followed the direction of her arms, 
and, sure enough, I was able to dis- 
cern the figure of a man_ standing 
against a tree, perhaps ten feet away. 

“Eric, save me!” entreated Maud 
again. But that good-for-nothing Eric 
neither spoke nor stirred. 

“Don’t you do nothing of the sort, 
young man!” shouted pa, rather un- 
necessarily it seemed. “A nice young 
feller you are, hangin’ around a school 
puttin’ notions into the heads of inno- 
cent young gals!” 

Just at that moment somebody 
flashed the light of a dark lantern on 
Eric’s face and form. 

The subdued titter that had animated 
the windows burst into a crescendo of 
giggles and shrieks. Pa gave first an 
incredulous, then a disgusted, grunt, 
and began to climb back to where he 
had come from. Poor Maud still sat 
huddled on the fire escape, struck dumb 
with surprise and disillusionment. 

What the dark lantern had revealed 
to view was a stuffed figure with a 
hideous false face and a flowing black 
wig. There was an inscription in large 
letters across the figure’s breast, whose 
simple legend read: “I am Eric!” 

When I had shrieked away the first 
richness of that prince of jokes, I 
thought, with sudden self-accusation, 
of Theodosia. I had been so inter- 
ested that I had forgotten to waken her, 
and here she had missed it all! 

I turned from the window, and faced 
her. She was holding a dark lantern. 

“Oh, Betty,” she exclaimed, before | 
could say a word, “I’m sorry I did it! 
My conscience is troubling me terribly.” 
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EMIMA always drops in upon me on 
that day “at home” when the winds 
and the floods prevent less hardy 

human beings from appearing in more 
personal form than a pasteboard card. 
She comes early on these occasions, set- 
tles herself comfortably before the fire, 
within easy reach of the sandwiches and 
cakes, drinks innumerable cups of tea, 
and frees her mind of many of the 
things that burden it for the rest of the 
winter. Jemima is forty-odd, stalwart 
and ruddy, with keen, bright eyes that 
see most of the amusing incidents oc- 
curring within their range of vision; 
and I always welcome that winter gale 
which keeps other people away, and 
sends her in to me, sparkling with rain- 
drops, rimed with snow, blown and 
breathless from the hurricane, and alto- 
gether tingling with life. 

Last Friday I heard her disencum- 
bering herself of umbrella, rubbers, and 
mackintosh in the hall, and making a 
few breezy comments on the weather to 
Augustine. Then she appeared, fairly 
exuding ozone, in the sitting room, 
where the small tea table was intimately 
spread. I interrupted my directions to 
Norah, who stood in the dining-room 
doorway, looking much perturbed, to 
give her greeting. 

“Go on with 


business,’ said 


your 
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“On Second Wives,” 
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Jemima, with a discriminating glance 
among the sandwiches, which resulted 
in the choice of a peanut one. “Go on! 
I'm here for the afternoon.” 

“IT was only telling Norah,” I ex- 
plained, “that the little tailor around the 
corner must have Dick’s dress clothes 
pressed and home by six, whether he 
can or not! Tell him he must, Norah. 
Mr. Brown must have them, There's 
some political dinner somewhere,” I ex- 
plained to Jemima, “and Dick has to be 
there by seven—Wait a minute,” | 
added to Norah, “I'll telephone him my- 
self—if you will excuse me,” I added 
to Jemima. 

“Help yourself!” 
easily. 

“He’s had his telephone took out,” 
announced Norah, in regard to the 
dilatory tailor. 

“Well, then, Norah, there’s nothing 
else for it but for you to go around 
there again, and take the clothes away 
from him!” I said in desperation. 
“Pressed or unpressed, we've got to 
have them!” 

Norah gave an expressive glance 
toward the storm beyond the drawn 
curtains, and withdrew, “warnings” 
foretold in every curve of her re- 
dundant figure. 

“Please, Mrs. 


replied Jemima 


Brown,” announced 
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Augustine, in an undertone, “Master 
Dickie hasn’t‘come in from school yet, 
4 249 , ° 
an’ it’s long after four. An’ Miss 
Helena won't take off her wet shoes an’ 

stockings.” 


“Jemima,” I am 


apologized, “I 


ashamed of all this domestic turmoil. 
But will you excuse me for a few sec- 
onds while I see to my obstreperous 
daughter, 
school ?” 

“Go ahead,” replied Jemima com- 


and telephone _ Dickie’s 
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thought of my own peaceful lot! And, 
incidentally, I’m sending up a devout 
thanksgiving to Heaven because I did 
not, years ago, accept my dear Brother 
William’s invitation to pass my lonely 
life with his family. If I had accepted 
William’s well-meant invitation, <Al- 
berta, do you know what I should have 
been doing this afternoon, instead of 
toasting my feet before your fire, drink- 
ing your excellent tea, and philosophiz- 
ing idly?” 

4 

J 


% 





“Co ahead,” replied Jemima comfortably—exultingly even. 


a 


fortably—exultingly even. “Go ahead. 
This is nuts to me.” 

I did not pause to ask the reason for 
this inhuman remark. The sounds 
from the room where my daughter re- 
fused to remove her shoes and _ stock- 
ings forbade delay. But when, at the 
end of a feverish five minutes, I 
dropped exhausted into my chair be- 
hind the tea table again, I asked Jemima 
what she meant. 

“My dear Alberta,” said Jemima, “I’m 
not an inhuman brute, gloating over 
your difficulties in the role of wife and 
mother. I’m only a philosophic old 
maid, enjoying, for a second, the 


I said that I did not know. 

“I should have been haranguing the 
little tailor around the corner about 
Brother William’s dress clothes—unless 
I happened to be in the laundry, press- 
ing them myself! I should have been 
struggling with my niece’s bad temper, 
and with my nephew's failure to come 
home from school. I should have been 
enduring most of the hardships of do- 


mestic existence without any of its 
compensations. | tell you,” cried 
Jemima, warming to her subject, 


“every day of my life I am grateful to 
Providence that I wasn’t an old maid 
in the good old self-abnegating days, 
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when an old maid's niche in the world 
was the drafty side of her married 
brother’s or sister’s fireplace! There 
are even days,” she went on, ‘when I 
see cause for gratitude in the fact that 
I am not only of this era in the world’s 
history, but that I am an old maid!” 

“Oh,” said 1, rather crossly, “it isn’t 
fair to condemn a whole state, just be- 
cause of certain small drawbacks in it. 
It’s foolish to see the flies in the am- 
ber, and to lose sight of the amber it- 
self. Of course, there are certain little 
pin pricks of trial in the ordinary do- 
inestic life, but, after all ss 

“Oh, yes, I know!” . interrupted 
Jemima, in a bored voice. “I’ve been 
paying William and his wife a visit. 
And there’s nothing you can tell me 
about the richness of married life, the 
fulness of the parental life, the great- 
ness of the task of mothers, the com- 
parative worthlessness of all other 
tasks! William's wife told me all about 
it. I am quite well aware,” went on 
Jemima, a little less bitterly, as she 
silently took her third cup of tea, “that 
Florence Nightingale wasn’t worth a hill 
of beans compared to Mrs. Perkins, 
playing bridge in the apartment over 
you, because Florence Nightingale 
didn’t have three very spoiled, badly 
brought-up children, and Mrs. Perkins 
has! I know that Mrs. Callanan around 
on Jones Street, with a baby a year, and 
a black eye a week from Callanan’s 
drunken Saturday-night fist, is doing a 
glorious work in the world that makes 
Clara Barton’s seem like child’s play! 
I * 

“Stop, Jemima!’ I commanded. 
“You can’t make me believe that Wil- 
liam’s wife talked any such rubbish as 
you are basely imputing to her. Wil- 
liam’s wife is not a subject for the in- 
sane asylum.” 

“T admit that William's wife did not 
carry her remarks to the logical, the 
inevitable, conclusion to which I have 
carried them. But if William’s wife 
had proceeded along the relentless path 
of reasoning, as I have done for her, 
this is where she must have brought up! 
My dear, William’s wife pitied” me— 
obviously pitied me!” 
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I tried to hide the fact that I had 
often been guilty of the insolence of 
pitying Jemima. I tried to look as if 
I had never said smugly: ‘Poor, dear 
Jemima! What a pity she doesn’t 
marry! What a barren, dull life she 
leads, with all her energy, all her abil- 
ity!” 

“And,” pursued the determined 
Jemima, “William’s wife was guilty of 
no more than all the rest of you com- 
fortable, self-satisfied wives! You 
know, Alberta, that every one of you is 
guilty of pitying every unmarried 
woman whom you happen to like 
enough to wish well!” 

“Suppose we do!” I accepted the 
challenge boldly. “Suppose we do? 
Aren't we right, after all? I’m not talk- 
ing now about your exceptional women, 
your Florence Nightingales and your 
Jane Addamses, and such; but about 
the ordinary unmarried woman. And 
I'm not comparing her with Mrs. Cal- 
lanan, of Jones Street, but with the 
ordinary married woman—the woman 
of her own class, her own ability. Do 
you mean to tell me that you don’t think 
the married woman’s lot the fuller one? 
The happier one? Why shouldn't we 
be sorry that our dear friends have 
nissed the happiness that we know? 
Why shouldn't we wish that they had 
the assurance of comfortable, cared-for 
old age, such as we have? No, Jemima, 
I will not admit that it’s altogether smug 
self-satisfaction, altogether blind ego- 
tism, narrow inability to see beyond our 
own front yards, that makes us pity our 
unmarried women friends. I will not 
admit it.” 

“For the sake of argument,” said Je- 
mima, “I am willing to grant you a few 
things. I ain willing to grant you that 
love is a great and enriching experi- 
ence; but you, on the other hand, must 
allow that to be an old maid is not to 
be necessarily ignorant of love. It is 
only to be ignorant of certain of its 
satisfactions. As for your comfortable, 
cared-for old age—that’s a cowardly 
argument, Alberta, and it doesn’t appeal 
to me. Besides, it’s an extremely un- 
certain argument. Marriage doesn’t in- 
sure that children will live to maturity. 
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Still less does it insure that they will 
care for their parents all their lives long. 
If marriage insured any such thing as 
that, half the population of our coun- 
try poorhouses and almshouses would 
be living in their children’s homes.” 

Unfortunately, Jemima and I had vis- 
ited a country poorhouse together last 
summer, and the statistics of that in- 
stitution bore her out only too grimly. 
But [ was firm with her. 

“There is no joy,” I informed her 
didactically, “for the average woman, 
without a great mission in life, equal to 
affectionate companionship with her 
husband . 

“Do you happen to have the divorce 
statistics of our happy land near by?” 
inquired Jemima derisively. ‘What 
gives you the trustful notion that mar- 
riage insures affectionate companion- 
ship with a husband to any woman?” 

“And there is no experience so en- 
riching, so ennobling, to the average 
woman,” I went on, disdaining to an- 
swer Jemima’s gibes about divorce—be- 
sides, I judged it best not to attempt to 
do so—‘‘as motherhood.” 

“Oh, well, have it your own way,” 
said Jemima wearily. “I dare say 
- you're right enough in a sense. But 
you must admit my point of view also. 
[f you say to me that an ideal mar- 
riage is an ideal state, I admit it. And 
that is all that you do say, mind you! 
You never mention the marriages that 
find their way to the hideous divorce 
court; or the marriages that would find 
their way there but for pride, or 
poverty, or regard for children—or the 
ignorance of wives! You never men- 
tion the marriages that, though no di- 
vorce threatens them, are no more ideal 
comradeships than the bookkeeper’s re- 
lation with his employer is an ideal 
comradeship; but are just dull matters 
of habit. 

“And if you talk ideal marriage to 
me, I have the right to talk ideal spin- 
sterhood to you. I have the right to 
talk of minds alert to a whole world 
of interests instead of to a small house- 
hold. I have the right to talk of friend- 
ships making up in breadth and vari- 
ety for the depths of that one great 





companionship of which you speak. I 
have the right to talk of brains and abil- 
ities expanding in congenial work, in- 
stead of fretting against the exacting 
limitations of a small home. I tell you,” 
cried Jemima, in sudden, angry conclu- 
sion, “I am tired of the pity of those 
who care for me, and the contempt of 
those who do not! For the sake of 
tradition, for the sake of the continu- 
ance of the race, I grant you the en- 
noblement, the enrichment, the satisfac- 
tion of which you talk. But you'll have 
to grant me something in turn. You'll 
have to grant me ten thousand little, 
petty, selfish satisfactions. 

“You don’t know what a source of 
pleasure it is to me to earn my own 
living! Of course, I admit, whole- 
heartedly, that you and William’s wife, 
and the rest of married women—except 
the idle rich—earn their livings, too. 
But it’s a satisfaction to have one’s 
wages paid in the coin of the realm in- 
stead of in ‘keep’ and a few extras, as 
is the case with my sister-in-law. 

“It is an immense satisfaction to me 
to do what I please with the money that 
I earn—to ‘blow it in’ on expensive 
opera seats if I feel inclined, to take my 
tea in a gilded hostelry, when the mood 
is on me, to be recklessly extravagant in 
the matter of a new hat when I want to 
be! It is an unalloyed delight to me to 
think that next week [ shall tell dear 
old William, who is growing gray- 
haired in the effort to make a small pro- 
fessorial salary bring up a large fam- 
ily in a thoroughly ‘nice’ way—to think 
that I shall tell him that I will send the 
girls to college! 

“It’s a comfort—a base, selfish com- 
fort—to me, to reflect when I go to bed 
at night that I shan’t have to wake at 
five to feed a baby, or at twelve to give 
medicine to the croupy one of the twins! 
It’s a source of mild satisfaction to me, 
my dear Alberta, that I do not have the 
problem of MHelena’s disposition to 
wrestle with—as you do! And that J 
don’t have to waste valuable brain force 
in struggling with the little tailor around 
the corner on the mighty subject of a 
dear Dick’s dress clothes. 

“I’m glad that I can sit up as late as I 
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“Tean't keep it any longer. Guess who's going to be married.” 


please to-night to finish the German 
novel I am reading, and that I shall not 
pay for my late hours by being cross 
to any beloved companion or children 
in the morning! I am glad that I have 
had the time and inclination to keep up 
my German, which you have utterly 
dropped. Til admit that a foreign lan- 
guage is not so glorious a way of en- 
larging one’s soul as by having chil- 
dren; but it helps, Alberta, it helps! 
I’m glad that I have time to be an active 
socialist, whereas William’s wife hasn't 
had time to learn what socialism is. Oh, 
I’m glad of a number of things in con- 
nection with being an old maid!” 

“You remind me,” I said, ‘‘of the 
American Indians, who once esteemed 
as more valuable than their heritage of 
woods and fields, pieces of red calico 
and strings of blue beads.” I was 
rather pleased with that saying. It 





seemed to me a neat epitome of the dis- 
cussion, 

“Alberta dear, a figure of speech, 
though useful, is not argument. Be- 
sides, I have already told you that I 
was willing to concede the great ad- 
vantages of existence to the married 
women, provided they would only 
recognize the small advantages that ac- 
crue to spinsterhood. And between you 
and me and our old friend, the gate- 
post, I don’t think it is the lack of the 
great things for which the married 
women pity the single ones. It is not 
the lack of soul-searching, soul-plow- 
ing experiences; it’s the lack of some 
one to lock up the house at night! It’s 
not the lack of the great discipline 
of motherhood that they deplore for 
me; it’s the lack of a pretty little doll 
with pink ribbons to send to dancing 
school on Saturday afternoons.” 
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Jemima fell silent again, and I, too, 
was quiet. I was listening with half an 
ear to the conversation of Norah and 
Augustine in the hall, on the subject of 
the little tailor. And I was also trying 
to determine, from the sounds in the 
playroom, whether Dickie was maltreat- 
ing his sister, or vice versa. 

“I’ve had married women say to me,” 
Jemima went on, ‘that they were sorry 
for me, or for some other spinster, 
not because she had missed happi- 
ness, comfort, the common lot of nor- 
mal joy, but because she had missed ‘the 
experience of life.” Maybe so. But— 
there is an experience of need, as well 
as an experience of plenty. There’s an 
experience of want as well as of full- 
ness. You know, I cannot but believe 
that the beggar outside the banquet- 
ing hall has experience as poignant, 2s 
searching, as the rich men gorging at 
the feast. So much for the larger, 
deeper aspect of the matter. And for 
the trifling side of it, believe me, Al- 
berta—there is a lot to be said for the 
comfort of the solitary life!” 

Jemima rose to go, and I could think 


of no rejoinder except that I supposed 
a successful life was a successful life, 
on whatever foundations one built it. 


I was engaged in the wifely valet task 
of putting the buttons in Dick’s white 
waistcoat—his clothes had been provi- 
dentially rescued from the little tailor— 
when he called out to me from his shav- 
ing glass: “I promised old Hotchkiss 
not to let it out yet, but, by Jove! | 
can't keep it any longer. Guess who's 
going to be married.” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, without 
much animation. Jemima had left me 
without enthusiasm for mere marriage 
per se. 

“Oh, guess! The two you'd least ex- 
pect it of.” Dick gave me a hint. 

“Well, of course, old Hotchkiss him- 
self,” I said, dutifully trying to please. 

“Yes! And ” he encouraged me. 

“Oh, I don’t know es 

“Jemima Washburn!” shouted Dick 
triumphantly. 

Now, as my small son most repre- 
hensibly says, in spite of much admoni- 
tion, “wouldn't that jar you!” 
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Tho Prisonor 
; | ‘TLE night wind steals on vagrant-faring feet 

Beyond the lighted circle of my pane; 
Old memory voices wake the darkened street, 
And sweep my silent heartstrings once again; 
The Springtime rides abroad, all blossom-sweet, 
In cloud-pale mantle pearled with April rain; 
but I, ah, even |, 

Sit still and watch their caravans go by. 
{ hear their brother-hail across the way, 
And grope with wistful hands against the gray, 
Unyielding prison of the Everyday. 


Unseen my bonds to careless mortal eyes, 
The peaceful shelter of a quiet home; 
What need for dreams of April-shimmered skies, 
This heart-wild hungering world-free to roam? 
These tear-wet longings that unbidden rise 
At song of bird and scent of rain-wet loam? 

Yet 1, ah, even I, 
Crouch dumb the while Spring’s caravans go by, 
And stretch bound hands while dreamtimes unfulfilled 
Go singing down the lanes, all shadow-stilled, 
To moon-white, madcap faring, gypsy-willed. 
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the claws clutchin’ at you... . 


CHAPTER I, 


OUT OF NOWHERE, 


N a dazzling, penetrating after- 
QO noon, late in March in the year 
nineteen hundred and two, Miss 
Selena Onderdonk was ready for travel 
and waiting for a visitor, The world 
outside her windows seemed full of the 
elves of the air rioting in a cold radi- 
ance, high winds, and swirls of gritty 
dust. 

“An edgy, tempery day,’ she de- 
scribed it in her thoughts, and shiv- 
ered, ‘Happy people are subdued to- 
day. Sad ones are made mad.” 

Over a warm steamer coat she wore 
a dust cloak that had been part of every 
journey for the last eight years. A 
scoop-shaped black hat was settled 
straight over her serene eyes and pep- 
per-and-salt hair. Her valise was all she 
had to remember—her trunk having 
been sent on the day before—and this 
stood on a chair beside her. Gloves 





and handkerchief were spread on her 
knees. Her open watch was inher 
hand. 





.+.. Onit comes. With arush! With aroar! And 
Oh, it takes them! And it goes over them. Over them. One roarin’ rush !” 


“The Tragedy of Nan,” by JOHN MASEFIELD. 


It lacked fully half an hour of the 
time the visitor had written that she 
would arrive, but already Miss Onder- 
donk was nervous. The situation that 
she found herself in was more unusual 
than any that had hitherto punctuated 
her sedate and methodical existence, 
and had come about in this way: Sev- 
eral weeks before, when an aunt just 
widowed had persuaded her to decide 
to make her home with her in San 
lrancisco, Miss Onderdonk had put an 
advertisement in a New York paper: 

Professional woman definitely leaving city 
will sell furniture of two large rooms in 
quiet, old neighborhood. Also, small library 
of well-selected books. Rooms may be rented 
by the month if desired. Address for ten 
days, SCHOOL-TEACHER, Box ——. 


A,number of replies had come, but 
all unsatisfactory; and she had about 
decided to dispose of her effects by 
some other method, when, more than a 
week later, a letter had arrived that 
made her change her mind. It was 
from Baltimore, from a woman signing 
herself “Mrs. Barrett,’ who gave the 
general post office as her address. Her 
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offer to buy the furniture and rent the 
rooms was generous enough to fan to 
full flame the business perception that 
Miss Onderdonk had inherited from the 
thrifty Dutch fur traders who had been 
her ancestors. She had immediately 
written an acceptance. 

-The next letter from the purchaser 
had come from Philadelphia, the gen- 
eral post office again being given as the 
address. This time Miss Onderdonk’s 
curiosity, and the imaginative streak 
that made her love a story of adventure, 
were both aroused. The third letter 
bore the postmark of a small New Jer- 
sey town, showing that the peripatetic 
correspondent was nearing New York; 
and in this “Mrs. Barrett” stated that 
she would arrive at Miss Onderdonk’s 
at three o'clock of this present day, pay 
the money, and take possession. 

This, as it developed, had formed an 
incident with a deepening mysterious 
flavor, delightful at first, then disturb- 
ing. Miss Onderdonk began to think 
that it did not ring true. It might even 
be a stupid practical joke. <As_ she 
waited, she was much like a piece of 
well-oiled machinery that resented being 
slightly tiptilted out of its narrow, ac- 
customed gauge by some force it could 
not even see. 

She sat in a really spacious room, a 
remnant oi old-time, temperate opu- 
lence. Through the smoke grime on 
the high ceilings, oleaginous cupids, 
bearing garlands, were dimly seen. The 
sarcophaguslike marble mantel was dec- 
orated with bunches of heavy grapes, all 
mutilated. The mirror set into the wall 
above it had a beautifully carved old 
frame, a glass cheap and new. Few of 
the dangling prisms were left on the 
huge chandeliers. The colonnaded 
mahogany doors were scarred. 

This stately room and two spaces par- 
titioned from it, had been her home for 
eleven years. They were close to Wa- 
verly Place, in Greenwich Village—that 
one corner of relic-slaughtering New 
York that retains reminders of the dig- 
nified gentility of a century ago. Here 
Eleventh and Fourth Streets, refusing 
to be separated by arithmetical arrange- 
ment, meet at an unexpected point as 


if to shake hands; and Waverly Place 
sticks its head in where some other 
street ought to be, for all the world like 
a village busybody who has to see what 
is happening around the corner. 

The place is two-toned in a most 
striking way. Along the streets that 
have survived impairment are lines of 
sedate, prosperous homes, many of 
them occupied by descendants of their 
builders, and as conservatively Amer- 
ican as those of any town in New Eng- 
land. But there are other streets where 
decadent mansions are rented out in 
bare floors, even rooms, and house a 
curious, secretive, and constantly shift- 
ing population. Here one meets wrecks 
from strange pasts; walking sorrows 
with memories for companions; eyes 
that seem looking into graves; patrician 
voices often in strange tongues ; beauti- 
ful hands in old gloves; proud, gray 
heads under old bonnets. The old vil- 
lage, holding back from the shrieking 
rush of progress, has an affinity with 
these aimless, broken beings. They 
float in and out like spoil on the tides. 

It still lacked twenty minutes of the 
time mentioned in Mrs. Barrett's letter 
when Miss Onderdonk heard light, hur- 
ried steps on the lower stairs. She rose 
to her feet with a jolt, nervousness van- 
ishing in the pleasant certainty that here 
was the eccentric purchaser who, with- 
out asking a question, had offered her 
almost twice what she had hoped to get 
for her household goods. She pulled 
open the door and peered through her 
glasses into the dim hallway. 

At the turn of the stairs a stranger 
stood. She was not quite of middle 
height, slenderly made, and dressed in 
gray serge. A gray chiffon veil was 
caught under her chin, making a taut, 
filmy mask through which came a 
cloudy impression of dark eyes with an 
earnest gaze and the blur of a vivid 
mouth. She came nearer and spoke in 
a low-pitched voice of most pleasant 
sound, 

“Ts this Miss Onderdonk ?” 

Vas 7” 

“Oh!” It was the satisfied breath of 
one tired, hurried. ‘Then I'll tell the 
man to fetch up my trunk.” 
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She wheeled again and went rapidly 
down the one flight of stairs to the front 
door. 

Miss Onderdonk remained where she 
was, pleasure and query in her face. 
She had, somehow, come to visualize 
her correspondent as old or middle- 
aged, the picture of an ample widow, 
who would become asthmatically confi- 
dential, having particularly occurred to 
her. To find her young, and of pro- 
nounced, though veiled, prettiness, gave 
the quip of the romantic to the situation, 
and made Miss Onderdonk begin the 
little game—born of her imaginative- 
ness and loneliness—that she called “no- 
ticing.” To study strangers and arrive 
at conclusions about them was her fa- 
vorite distraction on street cars, during 
ocean voyages, and lonely entr’actes at 
matinées. 

When Mrs. Barrett returned, Miss 
Onderdonk’s eyes, sharpened by twenty 
years of watchfulness over hundreds of 
pupils, flashed eagerly over her and her 
belongings. She noticed that the serge 
gown was of a recent, spring fashion, 
ready-made, and not well fitting; that 
the small trunk shouldered by the cab- 
man was glaringly new; that newness 
also shrieked from the yellow suit case 
carried by Mrs. Barrett; from her hand 
satchel, russet shoes, gloves, even from 
the small pigskin purse from which she 
paid the man—or, rather, overpaid him 
surprisingly, judging by his explosive 
thanks. 

“T believe she’s been very poor, and 
has just come into, money,” was Miss 
Onderdonk’s first deduction. 

Her second was that her visitor was 
nervous, very nervous. When they 
were alone and both seated, Mrs. Bar- 
rett began to tug at her new gray 
gloves. Her hands trembled so that it 
was with difficulty that she pulled them 
off. These small, childiso hands next 
engaged Miss Onderdonk’s attention, 
and intensified the impress‘on of her 
visitor’s recent poverty; they were well 
cared for, but bore about the nails and 
knuckles old signs of having toiled 
hard. There was no wedding ring, no 
ring of any sort, upon them. 

“T hope you'll like the furniture,” 
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Miss Onderdon’;: began, in her mild, in- 
forming voice. “It was quite a risk to 
buy it without seeing it.” 

“Oh, no,’ Mrs. Barrett interrupted ; 
“you described it so thoroughly, you 
know.” 

“But people are so apt to see what be- 
longs to them in a rose-colored light—at 
least / am. I’m quite foolish about my 
things. They're all genuinely old. [ 
picked them up at auctions.” 

“Too bad you must part with them,” 
Mrs, Barrett said sympathetically. “I'll 
pay you now.” She opened the hand 
satchel and handed Miss Onderdonk 
what seemed a pamphlet of isoney. “I 
counted it and had it all ready. But 
will you see if it’s right, please?” 

As Miss Onderdonk obeyed, her head 
bent, she was conscious that her visitor 
was looking around with a éautious 
quiet, lifting and replacing the books 
on the table in a noiseless way as an in- 
truding servant might have done. 

“Absolutely correct. I'll give you a 
receipt.” 

When she turned from the big Shera- 
ton desk, the sheet of paper covered 
with her fine, Victorian writing flutter- 
ing in her hand, she found that Mrs. 
Barrett had risen and was standing be- 
fore the mantel looking up at a fine old 
print of Morland’s: “Cottages in Win- 
ter.” 

“Now,” said Miss Onderdonk, going 
to her, “this receipt puts you into com- 
plete possession. I only hope you'll love 
this little home as much as IJ have.” 

Mrs. Barrett took the paper silently. 
Miss Onderdonk could not see through 
the veil, but she had a feeling that her 
visitor was fighting tears, that she did 
not even trust herself to speak. This 
suspicion scuttled the game of “notic- 
ing,” and drops from the maternal well 
within Miss Onderdonk, which neither 
celibacy nor a long, tiresome struggle 
with other people’s offspring had been 
able to parch, warmed her heart for this 
young and lonely woman. 

“Wouldn't you like a cup of tea, my 
dear?” she asked. 

Mrs. Barrett faced her gratefully. 
“Oh, have you time?” 

“T can wait for a train a little later. 
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I’m only going up the Hudson to-day 
to stay with my brother. I don’t leave 
for the Pacific coast until next week.” 
She bustled about comfortably. “I'd 
like a cup of tea myself, and I also 
want to show you where things are. 
Now you just sit down—this is my fa- 
vorite,” she added, putting her hands on 
top of a cushioned armchair. 

“How cozy—and fat!” Mrs. Barrett 
exclaimed, and sat down. 

There was a great deal of opening 
and shutting of drawers as Miss On- 
derdonk spread the cloth and set out the 
china. She talked continually as she 
dashed in and out of a screened alcove, 
mentioning where each thing belonged, 
extolling the excellent gas stove and 
the small ice chest. 

She noticed that as Mrs.- Barrett nod- 
ded and replied, she began to make in- 
effectual movements with her small, 
nervous hands toward the fastening of 
her veil; she had become aware that 
to have the tea she must lift this, yet 
that she did so unwillingly was evident 
to the kind, but sharp eyes watching 
her. Miss Onderdonk put this down to 
a desire to hide the traces of the secret 
tears, and when she saw the gray gauze 
at length unpinned and flung back, she 
did not look at first at the uncovered 
face which was being delicately brushed 
with a handkerchief. 

“You'll want to know where to buy 
things,’ Miss Onderdonk went on, as 
she carried the teapot, steaming like a 
censor, to the table. “I’m leaving you 
a little book filled with the addresses 
of my laundress and the tradespeople. 
I’ve done my own housework lately— 
but you'll want a woman to come in, 
and [ know an _ excellent Swedish 
girl——”’ 

“No, thanks—no,” Mrs. Barrett 
broke in sharply. Her eyes were down, 
and she took several moments to fold 
the veil on her lap; “I'll like to be by 
myself—at first. I'd like to be kept 
very busy.” 

Her gaze shot up at her companion, 
then quickly aside and down again in a 
furtive, awkward way that Miss Onder- 
donk had heretofore noticed only in un- 
cultivated people when out of their ele- 








ment—in mothers from the slums when 
they had come to talk to her about re- 
fractory children; in children bred in 
institutions when brought for the first 
time in touch with family life; in rough 
workingmen when being cross-exam- 
ined by some authority. But this knowl- 
edge did not explain the same crudeness 
in Mrs. Barrett, who, though she had 
known manual toil, and had probably 
been very poor, was as surely a gentle- 
woman as Miss Onderdonk’s self. 

“Do you know New York at all?” 
Miss Onderdonk asked, as by a gesture 
she invited her guest to draw up her 
chair, and then seated herself. 

“No,” Mrs. Barrett murmured. 

“Then probably you don’t know the 
history of this old neighborhood. It’s 
often spoken of by its ancient name of 
Greenwich Village. ~ It’s like bits of 
Bloomsbury or Chelsea in London, or 
Montmartre in Paris. It’s absolutely 
out of the line of travel. The conven- 
tional New Yorker would need a map 
to find his way about. If one wanted to 
slip away from the world, one could be 
quite lost here.” 

Mrs. Barrett had stopped stirring her 
tea and was listening with intense in- 
terest. “Quite lost?” she echoed, and 
did not seem conscious of speaking. 

It was then that Miss Onderdonk 
looked directly, for the first time, at 
the face opposite her. Without speak- 
ing, she remained looking at it, a del- 
icate sadness coming over her spirit like 
that which came to her with the read- 
ing of melancholy verse. Instead of 
prettiness, for which she had been pre- 
pared, this face had a great deal of 
beauty, but with blemishes that were 
like stains on a radiant texture. The 
long, shadowy eyes were sunken and 
strained; the cheeks had flattened in 
the center; under the pallor of the dry, 
drained skin, hard lumps of a malign, 
purplish tint gleamed angrily. The face 
was young, yet had the look of finality 
given only by age or by the long, long 
suffering that breeds indifference. 

“You've been very ill, haven’t you?” 
The words leaped from Miss Onder- 
donk without reflection. “I beg your 
pardon,” her conservatism added. 

















Mrs. Barrett shook her head in de- 
nial, a nervous red spreading and fad- 
ing in her face. “Tired. I'll be quite 
well when I rest.” 

“Then, my child, you ought to have 
in the Swedish girl. If you tire your- 
self here on the warm days of 
spring: ¥ 

Sudden light etherealized the stran- 
ger’s face. “Oh, it will be like ‘playing 
with toys!” 

“Well—eat carefully. You seem a 
little anzemic and ill-nourished. I’ve left 
you plenty for dinner to-night, so you 
won't need to market until the morn- 
ing. You'll find a bottle of ‘milk, bread 
and butter, a slice of cold spring lamb, 
and a rice pudding on which I rather 
pride myself.” 

She bent forward, and, in a gentle, 
guardianlike way, placed her fingers on 
Mrs. Barrett’s arm. The effect of this 
upon the stranger was surprising. A 
hard tremor ran through her; her dark 
eyes grew blurred; she laid her hand 
on Miss Onderdonk’s, at first lightly, 
and then with a burning appeal in it. 

“You are so kind to me!” she said 
piercingly. Her wistful eyes, with a 
look of fear in them, made a rapid 
search of Miss Onderdonk’s face; her 
lips parted as if a wild cry would break 
from them. She hesitated—withdrew 
her hand very slowly, and sank back in 
the chair, a hushed, trembling figure, 
hiding an inner storm. 

The watcher’s held-in breath came 
sharply. A cry, a prayer, a confession 
had almost been spoken by this woman 
and had been dragged back. 

“You'll want to hear something about 
your neighbors.” Miss Onderdonk’s 
curiosity was prodding her, but so was 
the desire to say something to interest 
and comfort. 

Mrs. Barrett raised an exhausted 
face. “You mean the people in the 
house?” An anxious frown shot down 
between her brows. “They don’t try to 
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know each other—do they: 

“There are some in the upper rooms 
that I’ve not even seen; they come and 
go all the time. You can’t help meet- 
ing the permanent ones, however, and 
if you like ‘types,’ you'll enjoy them.” 
6 
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Miss Onderdonk poured out more tea. 
“There’s a little dressmaker downstairs 
in the front—Mrs. Murray. She’s a 
mixture! Spanish and Irish American. 
Her grammar is awful, sometimes,-and 
yet she has a streak in her that will 
make her weep over a sonnet or a sun- 
set. On this floor, the front parlor is 
rented to an old German who mends 
violins. If the cupboards and the 
wardrobe didn’t divide him from you, 
you’d hear a wailing like sick animals! 
He’s always celebrating some anni- 
versary or other, and then he nails 
smilax around the frame of his door, 
and has some very old men come to 
drink coffee with him. Each plays on 
something, and all beautifully! 

“Over there’—she pointed across 
Mrs. Barrett’s head to the big double 
mahogany doors—“is the back parlor 
of the house next door, which in its 
palmy days communicated with this as 
a double mansion. And in there’—her 
eyes brightening like a connoisseur’s 
over a treasure—‘“divided from you by 
seven inches of old Domingo mahogany 
that’s clamped by rusty bolts which 
have not budged for twenty years, you 
have a neighbor who’s as interesting as 
many a three-volume novel! Do you 
read the papers?” she asked, in a sud- 
den way, pointed with meaning. 

“Yes.” 

“Then you've read lately about John 
Cross ?” 

“No.” 

“Haven't you read of the soldier, a 
man in the ranks, who out in the Philip- 
pines, about last November, made a 
wonderful record for bravery—things 
to take your breath away—who’s re- 
fused promotion and doesn’t seem even 
to want the usual medal? Now do you 
remember ?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Barrett nodded, “I 
saw something about that quite recently. 
Sut surely * and she trembled in- 
quiringly. 

“He's your neighbor,” said Miss On- 
derdonk, and pointed again to the big 
doors, “in there.” 

Mrs. Barrett looked over her shoul- 
der. “In there!” she murmured with 
a wondering sigh. ‘A house like this is 
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almost terrifying—each life packed into 
a room as if into a box, only a wall or a 
door between.” 

“T’ve not seen John Cross, but Mrs. 
Murray has. She burst in here one 
morning about two weeks ago with 
the news that the back-parlor rooms 
of the next house—they’re made into 
a regulation sort of suite—were rented. 
A big Irishman—a servant, as it has 
since turned out—had arrived with 
a trunk filled with packing cases, 
and with three men to help him. A 
few days later a cab stopped, and a 
tall young man, ghastly pale and lean- 
ing on a cane, was helped in by the big 
Irish servant. A nurse arrived the same 
day. A doctor came and went. I must 
confess I was as curious as Mrs. Mur- 
ray—and then, after a few days, we 
read in the paper all about the new ar- 
rival—that he was an Englishman who 
had served as a common soldier in the 
Philippines; that he had refused pro- 
motion; and had been granted a dis- 
charge because of ill health following 
some terrible wounds. <A_ reporter 
found out who he was, and that the 
Irishman who is his servant now had 
been his comrade in the ranks for years 
—in fact, had come from England with 
him.” 

“But how,” came faintly, “how did 
the reporter find out about him if he— 
hid—here?” 

“Oh, trust them! A young news- 
paper man used to live upstairs. He 
told me that if he once got on the track 
of something that promised news, he 
never rested night or day till he had 
what he called a ‘scoop’ for his paper. 
He said that a hint could put him on 
the scent, and that, once started, he was 
like a South Sea head-hunter instead 
of a sane American with a pencil and 
notebook.” 

She laughed at the memory of the 
young reporter, and Mrs. Barrett strug- 
gled desperately to give an answering 
smile. But her lips, after a fluttering, 
settled into taciturnity. Her pale hand 
upon the table crumbled bread absently. 
She had a dull, self-communing look. 

“Tsn’t it interesting about John 
Cross?” Miss Onderdonk asked. e 


“It doesn’t seem like humdrum life,” 
Mrs. Barrett smiled, rousing herself. 

“Oh, my dear, I often think that life 
is exactly like a story, only we don't 
recognize its drama because it’s around 
us instead of in lines of print between 
pasteboard covers.” 

Miss Onderdonk might have spec- 
ulated more about the soldier-invalid 
beyond the mahogany doors, or she 
might have talked on in an effort to 
learn more about this stranger whom 
chance had sent across her path, but a 
clock struck somewhere, and she looked 
at her watch. 

“Gracious !” she exclaimed ; “I missed 
two trains deliberately. I shall prob- 
ably miss a third. And She 
stopped, astounded, her eyes on a yel- 
low-striped cat that strolled languidly 
across the sill of the window. “If there 
isn't Piff come back, although I gave 
him away to a friend who lives half 
a mile off! What in the world shall I 
do with you now, Piff—you miserable 
vagabond ?” 

She squatted beside the cat and shook 
it tenderly. Mewing plaintively, it flat- 
tened its body, glided under her hand, 
and, with a leap that was all grace, 
landed with velvet softness on Mrs. 
Barrett’s knees. 

“Be careful of him,’ Miss Onder- 
donk advised, as she drew on her gloves. 
“Piff’s affectionate, but has a way some- 
times of saying ‘Piff!’ suddenly, and 
spreading out his claws like a little rake 
—that’s how he got his name.” 

Mrs. Barrett had lifted Piff to her 
cheek, and he was purring there melodi- 
ously. “See!” she said wistfully. “He 
likes me. Have you got to give him 
to your friend?” 

“Would you like to keep him, my 
dear ?” 

“Oh, so much!” 

“Why do, then. I hadn’t thought of 
that.” 

“Tl be very good to him.” She 
stroked the cat and whispered to him. 
The creature settled down in the niche 
made by her arm, and began to blink. 
“He likes me,” she said again, the tone 
full of wonder and poignant content. 

Miss Onderdonk took up her light 
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bag in one hand, and held 
out the other. to Mrs. 
Larrett. This stranger 
had not told her a single 
fact about herself, and 
her replies to questions 
that involved the personal 
had been monosyllabic. 
But Miss Onderdonk 
liked this better than a 
spineless, loquacious un- 
reserve. Besides, she saw 
plainly that this woman 
bore the marks of a deep 
and very recent trouble. 
Her natural kindness 
bubbled to find an outlet 
in some warm words, but 
her conservatism kept 
them back, as did the 
dulled repose that Mrs. 
Barrett, during the last 
few moments, _ had 
seemed to hook on like a 
mask, 

“Good-by,” said Miss 
Onderdonk. 

“Good-by, and thank 
you for so many things.” 

“You won't be lonely, 
after your friends begin 
coming to see you.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. 
Barrett in a dull way; 
“not then.” 

“Well—good-by.”’ There seemed 
nothing left Miss Onderdonk but to go, 
until, with a twitching, as if beyond her 
control, Mrs. Barrett’s small, burning 
hand held yearningly to hers, “I don’t 
suppose I'll get to New York for a long 
time’—there was an excited catch in 
Miss Onderdonk’s voice—“but when I 
do, may I come to see you?” 

“Oh, yes; yes, do!’ The hand still 
clung to hers. “You've been so good, 
so kind The voice trailed off to a 
sigh. ‘*Good-by.” 

Miss Onderdonk looked back once as 
she went down the stairs, and saw Mrs. 
Barrett, the cat crushed in her arms, 
gazing wistfully after her. 

“Somehow I feel like a brute,’ she 
thought, as she hurried down the street ; 
“as if I’d deserted a child on a door- 
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“You are so kind to me!” she said piercingly. 





step. That woman’s eyes The 
picture of her own colorless, but peace- 
ful, days shot up before her, and made 
her add: “Oh, what have they looked 
upon ?” 

She gazed back at the windows of her 
old home. “I'll surely come here the 
first time I’m in New York, and 
yet”’—she nodded _ conclusively—‘I 
have a feeling that I'll never see her 
again.” 

She never did. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE START. 
After she was left alone, Mrs. Bar- 
rett remained in the doorway and gazed 


into the empty hall. Through the house 
door, half of which was standing open, 
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the afternoon sunlight came up the 
stairs in a wash of quicksilver that ex- 
posed the dust and decay. The thin, ex- 
cited voices of children playing a game 
and, more faintly, the throb of trains 
and cars came from the street. Mrs. 
_ Barrett wore the look of one who walks 

fearfully at dead of night from one 
empty room to another; that blank, yet 
seeking look, with fright crouching just 
back of it. For a pause of several min- 
utes she stood so, the cat in her arms, 
the solitude of the big room yawning 
behind her. 

A descending step on the stairs above 
made her draw back. She closed the 
door and leaned against it. Some feel- 
ing attacked her, shook her con- 
vulsively, almost overpowered her. 
There was despair in the way she 
pressed her face and body to the door. 
She had reached the moment when na- 
ture decides that struggle must end in 
temporal collapse, so that readjustment 
for another struggle may take place. 

She let Piff fall heavily, and her fin- 
gers fumbled at the lock and bolt. She 
went in one disconsolate wave of mo- 
tion from the door to the sofa, and fell 
down on it, her hat crushed back from 
her face by the pillows, her coat 
dragged up about her neck. She lay 
like a creature that had been at the 
mercy of a cantankerous sea, flung up 
at last to get back breath or die. 

And then her sorrow seized her— 
then it came down on her as, in the re- 
membering hours of life, sorrow will. 
She offered no resistance to it. She 
cried in the deep, bitter way that only 
the desolate know. The tears brought 
part of her life with them; she went 
down into the pit of her pain, to the 
very bottom of it. 

And when she had lain there a long 
time with sick, burning blood and ach- 
ing heart, until she seemed on the very 
edge of death, the first step in the work 
of readjustment began. She cried no 
more ; her body slowly filled with peace ; 
her heart grew strangely still; the coil 
of frantic thoughts gave place to a 
numbness that first put up the shutters 
against all thought, and then, very 
slowly, allowed a sane and _ healing 


philosophy to filter in. The end was 
reached when she struggled up and 
faced the room, to find the sun gone 
from it, and Piff sedately using his 
tongue as a brush upon his amber side. 

Mrs. Barrett sat very still, shrunk as 
in defeat, her eyes half closed, and with 
scorched rims. She nodded sadly at 
Piff who, though about to polish a paw 
already stiffly extended, paused to gaze 
at her with the eye of a student. 

“Well, I’ve done it, Piff,” she said, a 
smile going over her tear-inflamed face ; 
“I said I wouldn’t go to pieces, and I 
have.” She stood up and pulled the 
pins from her hat. “But it’s over.” 
She pressed her hands to her head, 
which ached violently, and continued 
aloud, in a dull, murmuring way: 

“It had to be. I’ve kept it all in so 
long, I thought I could go through it 
defiantly to the end—without a tear— 
not one. But that woman was so 
sweet! It was letting her go that did 
it, and starting in to be alone—again. 
But it’s over now. Piff, come here!” 
She caught up the cat and laid her lips 
upon the sleek, striped head. “You'll 
never see swelled nose and red eyes 
again, my dear. I’m going to make 
each day a finished mosaic not belong- 
ing to any other that ever was. No 
look back! No look ahead! I swore 
this before, Piff, and I went under. 
But it won’t happen again, I promise 
you.” 

Animated by this resolve, she set 
about making herself at home. After 
unpacking, she bathed her face, brushed 
her hair, and put on a house gown of 
pale-blue, woolen stuff. Like the rest 
of her possessions this was new, and 
like the gray serge, it bore marks of 
being one of hundreds whirled off by 
machines to find a place in heaps in the 
shops that cater to appearances at a 
low price; but its color was becoming 
to her dead-white skin and pale hair, 
and its crude cut had followed a grace- 
ful model that showed her body to be 
girlishly thin and pliant. It was with 
a sigh, as of one in from the desert 
settling down upon an oasis, that she 
pushed one of the chairs up to the book- 
case and took down one volume after 
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another, examining them in the fondling 
way of the real book lover. 

A quiet happiness suffused her bent 
face, the rapt look that tells of an 
escape from the actual. Here were all 
of Thackeray’s—oh, how could Miss 
Onderdonk have given them up!—and 
Tennyson’s verse—and Rossetti’s—and 
Swinburne’s—all of Dickens’, too; 
four of Stevenson’s; two of Kipling’s— 
old favorites not seen for so long, so 
long! She need never be alone now— 
not alone in the heaviest sense; these 
friends, though silent, could speak to 
her so marvelously. 

After the shades had been pulled 
down and the lamp lighted, she sat at 
the desk and wrote at the head of a 
sheet of paper: 





Memo—To Buy. 


A ream of paper, foolscap size. Some 
softer pens. Manuscript fasteners and cov- 
ers. Large envelopes. Some notebooks. Mu- 
cilage. All the magazines. 


A good tonic. Something for the blood. 


Oxide of zinc. Orange-flower water and a 
good cold cream. 


Later: Hire a typewriter. Get flowers 


for the balcony. 


She pinned this on the wall above 
the desk, set out the dinner left by Miss 
Onderdonk, and ate it in company with 
Piff, who lapped up warm milk and 
nibbled dicelike bits of meat with a 
fussy daintiness. Afterward she seated 
herself in the largest armchair by the 
yellow lamp, and read until her sight 
began to swoon from sleep. By ten 
o'clock she Was in bed. 

The next morning she was astonished 
and made happy to realize that, on this 
first night in her new home, she had 
slept without even the fragment of a 
dream to trouble her. She lay upon her 
arm, her silver-blond hair loosened, and 
gazed with content at the track of light 
upon the floor. 

It was Piff who fully aroused her. 
He came in from the big room with a 
questioning mew like the chirp of a 
sparrow, and then sat himself down in 
a prim, concise way, exactly in the mid- 
dle of a rug, while he stared at her out 
of his gold, unblinking eyes with austere 
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judgment that said: “Still in bed? I 
marvel at you. Look at me.” She 
talked to him gayly while she bathed 
and dressed, but he paid little attention 
until the scent of the coffee was filling 
the air and breakfast seemed imminent. 

Through the first part of the morn- 
ing, as she moved lightly and busily 
about, the moments flashed by pleas- 
antly for Mrs. Barrett. But when 
everything to the last detail had been 
done, she sat down and clasped her 
hands in her lap. Just above the desk 
there was a decorative calendar. She 
chad torn off the leaf belonging to yes- 
terday, and sat looking at “Saturday.” 
This meant that she must buy food to- 
day, because on Sunday the shops would 
be closed. She would have to go into 
the streets just as other people went. 
Her lips tightened as she braced her- 
self. 

She put on her hat, letting the veil 
droop over her hair and eyes; kissed 
Piff on the head, and set off into the 
alarms of the city. At first she walked 
with uneasy looks to right and left. 
When people approached her, she in- 
voluntarily looked aside. At other 
times, over clear spaces, her restless 
eyes flashed an inquiry from door to 
door, from window to window, and 
sometimes fixed themselves with stead- 
fast scrutiny upon any distant, loitering 
figure. 

But she was soon impressed by the 
self-absorption of New Yorkers. She 
saw that she walked among hurrying 
people who were looking inward, each 
seeing only himself as he went on his 
engrossed way. The thought was like 
a shield between her and the world, and 
she breathed more peacefully. When 
she made her purchases she forced her- 
self to look straight at the people who 
served her, for she remembered the 
phrase Miss Onderdonk had used in 
describing the reporter hunting news: 
“A hint could put him on the scent.” 
She must be careful not to suggest to 
her neighbors anything save the usual 
housekeeper. 

Yet when she reached the gloom of 
the hall of her own house again, she 
became aware that her body and mind 
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had been as taut as a fist holding to a 
life rope. As her arms relaxed, the 
several parcels she hugged sagged side- 
ways, and would have fallen had not a 
shadow suddenly overwhelined her, and 
a huge, hairy hand, lunging sharply over 
her shoulder, straightened them. She 
shook with terror as she looked up, her 
mouth opening for a shriek. A big man 
had followed her, and she, deep in her 
own reflections, had not heard him. 
Dumb, she stared at him. 

“They’re too much entirely for you, 
miss,” he said, with a pleasant, undulat- 
ing brogue, and, before she could resist, 
he had taken the two largest from her 
weak hands. 

He wore an alpaca coat and white 
linen trousers. He had rough, red hair, 
rugged cheek bones and jaw, and his 
blue-eyed stare had the simplicity of a 
ruminating calf’s. Had he not spoken, 
a glance would have told that he was 
of Irish peasant stock. Also, in a way 
all too subtle for definition, he made 
himself known instantly both as a sol- 
dier and a servant. 

“You've too much to carry, miss”— 
he smiled into her widened eyes—‘‘even 
without your relieving me of my 
share.” 

The thought that the man was drunk 
was routed by his clear gaze and re- 
spectful manner. “Your share?” she 
asked. 

“T followed you in from the grocer’s, 
miss,’ he smiled, “because, in your 
haste, you picked up my package as well 
as your own. It’s this one,” and he 
tore a slip off the paper. “Did you by 
any chance buy a strip of bacon?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Well, I did, and there it is!” He 
laughed as if they were playing a game. 
“So now—you see?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I thought 

“You thought I was a robber, no less 
—and ’twas no wonder, miss. I gave 
you a start to make you grow an inch. 
Now I'll help you up——” 

“Please don’t trouble 


” 





” 





“Sure, ‘tis no trouble at all. They’re 
too much entirely for a young lady. 
You shouid have had them sent in for 
you.” Carrying more than half, he fol- 


lowed her up the wide stairway to the 
door at the head of it. ‘“’Tis here?” 
he asked as she paused; “not far.” 

“Thank you. I’m sorry I made the 
mistake.” 

“?’Twas nothing at all.” He turned 
to go, his fingers flashing to his fore- 
head in the ghost of a military salute. 

He was so winning, his face and voice 
so human and beaming, to let him go 
without a word was like willfully shut- 
ting out the sun after a wet day, like 
refusing water when burning with 
thirst Words, against her will to hold 
them back, struggled out very slowly 
and timidly : “You live in the next house 
on this floor—don’t you?” 

“T do, miss.” 

“T’ve read—of—Mr. Cross,” she said, 
in the same breathless yet labored way, 
a self within her dazed at her making 
this effort to know another human 
being. 

“I’m his man.” 

“He’s been ill.” 

“Ah, dear me, he’s ill now, God 
knows!” He nodded mournfully. 

“Oh, I hoped he was better.” 

“The whole trouble,” said the man, 
settling himself against the banister, 
and speaking in a tone of the simplest 
candor, “was that he left the Philip- 
pines for home before he should. Just 
as soon as he could crawl from the hos- 
pital he was put on the transport. 
‘Boys,’ he said to the young doctors— 
and, my God, but some of them that 
they had out there to patch up a man 
were the raw gossoons!—‘Boys,’ said 
he, ‘I want to get back to the States. 
Tor God’s sake,’ he said, ‘let me get 
back where I'll feel a good gale mak- 
ing for a cold rain, where there'll be 
white women and dark beer,’ says he— 
jesting, miss, sick as he was! 

“Well, they let him go. It’s my be- 
lief he faked being better than he was. 
His arm grew terrible troublesome on 
the long voyage, and by the time we 
came here, a few weeks ago, he was 
sick right through him. It’s mostly a 
sort of malaria that’s as black as poison, 
and there’s fever with it that’d frighten 
you—and then when it gets high, the 
poor arm, that maybe he'll lose al- 
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together yet—though God send not— 
begins to act cantankerous, and will 
swell and ache to the very bone.” 

“He was wounded very badly,” Mrs. 
Barrett said softly. 

“He was so!” The servant’s droll 
mouth crumpled into a little purse of 
tender emphasis. “He left a trail of 
blood after him in the Philippines, if 
ever a man did! The hip and shoulder, 
and one of his lungs got some bad treat- 
ment from the dirty-skinned divils, but 
it was the poor left arm that fared ter- 
rible altogether. They had Mausers, 
and while they couldn't aim any more 
than a fish could crack a nut, they 
did damage enough to him—damage 
enough !” 

He stood up and tucked the package 
under his arm, preparing to go. “I 
wish to God he hadn't sent off the 
nurse!” To the inquiry that stole over 
her face he continued: ‘‘About a week 
ago he seemed getting on fine, miss, 
and sitting up most of the day. Then 
nothing would do but the nurse must 
go. He got tired of seeing her hanging 
over him, and I don’t wonder. She 
was a good soul, but she wore specs.” 
His voice sank to deeper confidence : 
“She looked like a horse, too, poor thing 
—being long in the’ teeth.” 

Laughter gushed from Mrs. Bar- 
rett’s lips. It startled her more than it 
did the listener. She became suddenly 
serious, conscious that for the first time 
in years she had laughed unthinkingly 
and from amusement. 

“He’s back in bed again,” the man 
continued; “and it’s hard to manage. 
What with tending him, keeping house, 
going on errands, and Mr. Cross left 
alone a good deal—well, it’s not right.” 

“You must get another nurse, of 
course.” 

“Mr. Cross says not,” he sighed, 
“and he’s a willful man when he takes a 
notion. But if I knew of a nice, cheer- 
ful body with rosy cheeks, that’d do no 
more than stay with him when I’m out, 
and give him a drink, and, perhaps, read 
him the papers—you don’t know such a 
one, miss, I suppose?” 

A thought had leaped into Mrs. Bar- 
rett’s brain. It was startling, and made 
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her heartbeats thicken. Unwise it was, 
even grotesque, and yet such a dear, 
cajoling thought that promised her 
companionship, usefulness, and a dis- 
traction from herself that she could not 
help letting i. lead her! She found her- 
self saying surprising words: “I’m not 
like that. But—would /—do?” 

The man gazed at her with a con- 
templative smile that grew more and 
more bright, until it danced like a blaze 
of sunshine in his blue eyes, and flashed 
from his big, smiling mouth and snowy 
teeth. 

“You, miss? Why, if you only would, 
it’d be as if the high heaven itself had 
opened and a_ beautiful angel had 
stepped in out of the glory!” 

She gave neither word nor smile to 
the burst of hyperbolic praise. Now 
that the arrangement had been con- 
cluded, a numbing apprehension stole 
over her, and made her long to draw 
into her seclusion again. Yet she could 
not help saying in a stumbling, helpless 
way: “I'll sit with Mr. Cross, when you 
have to go out.” 

“And why not come in by way of the 
balcony ?” the man suggested glowingly. 
“Then—don't you see—you won't have 
the bother of going into the street?” 

“The balcony?” she asked, puzzled. 

“And didn't you know that it’s the 
one balcony running right along 
forninst both houses? Why, 1 can 
come and tap at your window when I'll 
be needing you, as easy as turning my 
hand. Thank you, miss, a thousand 
times.” He turned again to go, adding 
briskly: “Wouldn’t it be nice, too, it 
I’d tap on the window every morning 
and find out what you’d want in for the 
day in the way of groceries and the 
like? ‘Twould be the one labor for 
me.” 

“Oh, it would be nice not having to 
go out—early.” She added the last 
word hastily. 

“And your name, miss—so I'll tell 
Mr. Cross ?” 

“Mrs. Barrett.” 

“Mrs.—is it? Excuse me, ma’am, but 
you don’t look it. My name’s Fergus, 
ma’am—Fergus McManus.” 

The door was shut. After dropping 
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the packages on the table, Mrs. Bar- 
.rett hurriedly opened one of the big, 
doorlike windows. The man was right. 
To the left there were two other win- 
dows exactly like hers, the one balcony 
running the length of all. She came 
back to the center of the room, and 
stood twisting her hands, looking about 
in a bewildered way, and yet in con- 
tent. 

She had committed herself to an ac- 
quaintance with her neighbor, but by it, 
since the balcony would shelter her 
coming and going, she was running no 
further risk. In fact, by following the 
impulse to speak, she had helped her- 
self, for now this Fergus McManus was 

.to become her messenger, and would 
shield her that much more. 

Within these four walls peace lay, 
and safety. If she need never leave 
them! With drooped head she stood 
listening. The growl of the city pene- 
trated even to this remote spot, but it 
came over the crowding houses at the 
back that, like ramparts, generously and 
securely shut her in. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEIGHBORS. 


Fergus McManus lost no time. At 
about three o’clock that afternoon, Mrs. 
Barrett heard his tap upon her window. 
She opened it, a feeling of excitement 
and expectancy enlivening her. Fergus 
was a picture of weighty respect as his 
hand made a wavering motion toward 
his eyebrows. 

“Good afternoon, ma’am. If it’s not 
asking too much, could you come in 
now? I want to go uptown to one of 
the big shops to get a few more linen 
pillowcases. Could you come in now, 
ma’am?” 

“Yes.” She hesitated. “You told 
Mr. Cross, I suppose? What did he 
say?” 

“Ah, now, does it matter what a 
creature says when he’s full of a lot of 
doctor’s stuff? He took on, but I 
didn’t mind him. I told him that if he 
didn't need anything from you, you'd 
»be no more than an image! Or if he 
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did, you’d be just some one to give him 
a drink while I was out. He’s terrible 
sleepy—maybe he won’t even see you. 
Carry in some book you like. Come 
now.” He lowered his voice to the note 
of mystery: ‘“And—casy—easy.” 

He held the curtain aside for her to 
enter. She did so, prepared for several 
sorts of rooms, but not at all for the 
sort that was gradually disclosed. She 
was met by an atmosphere that stilled 
her. Thick shadow and quiet poured 
over her. It was curious to realize that 
just beyond the high doors was her own 
room, bathed in the metallic sunlight 
of the sharp March day. 

The other points of difference crept 
to her slowly as her eyes grew used to 
the dimness. Both the parlors of the 
ancient double house were absolutely 
alike in every point of structure and 
decoration; but while her place was 
womanish, and as charming as a small 
purse directed by an understanding of 
the beautiful could make it, this was 
bare, rigid, soldierly, its furnishings 
startlingly unexpected. 

An army officer’s tent in the tropics 
had been duplicated as well as could be 
within these walls, which surely, in their 
many and diversified experiences, had 
never stared down on anything more 
contradictory. 

The bare floor, blanched by scrub- 
bing, had strips of matting on it. John 
Cross’ body lay upon an army cot. The 
screen that shaded it was formed of 
plaited grass flung over an ordinary 
clotheshorse. The curtains on the win- 
dows were of lengths of cane sewn to- 
gether with some glistening fiber. The 
chairs and table were of ordinary oak, 
but on the latter there were strange 
bowls and platters of bark, and an 
Eastern water bottle of brick-colored 
pottery. On the mantel there was a 
most hideous god, daubed with bright, 
crude colors. On the wall above him, 
primitive, savage weapons were fas- 
tened against hay-colored mats. Native 
hats with fringed brims decorated the 
tops of the dividing doors. A number 
of unframed photographs showed 
American soldiers in khaki and cam- 
paign hats, all in tropical settings, so 
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that the prongs of the great palms and 
the thimble-shaped huts fitted in to 
complete a Philippine mirage in this 
wreck of an old New York home of the 
forties. 

Fergus had the accomplishment of 
moving soundlessly. He helped seat 
Mrs. Barrett by the table, the screen di- 
viding her from the sick man. He 


pointed to the water bottle, making . 


motions of drinking. After a last peep 
behind the screen, he went out with a 
tiptoe quiet that would have meant his 
fortune as a sneak thief. 

Mrs. Barrett did not open her book. 
She rested her head against the back of 
the chair, and her eyes traveled with in- 
terest over every detail of the place. 
She had the gift of imagination. As 
she recalled what she had read of 
John Cross’ bravery—so reckless it 
had fairly called to death—and then 
thought of his helpless body, in this 
room surrounded by the things familiar 
to him as a soldier, a compassion that 
was almost sweet to the taste pulsed up 
from her heart. Not only was the ro- 
mance in her delighted; she was glad 
that this bewildering opportunity per- 
mitted her to be there, of use to him. 

After what seemed a very long time 
in that hush, broken only by a subdued 
hammering from the distance where one 
of the first skyscrapers of the neigh- 
borhood was going up, she ventured to 
peep around the screen. There was the 
blur of a sick-bed picture—the outlines 
of a big, prone body, a head crowned by 
a snowy ice cap, an arm wrapped in 
bandages. 

As she watched him he sighed. A 
twist of pain went through him, and he 
muttered impatiently, but in the 
strengthless way of one dulled by a 
drug. She drew back. A few mo- 
ments later, he muttered again and 
gave a plaintive groan. Mrs. Barrett’s 
hands had grown very cold; her pos- 
ture was stiff and nervous. Now that 
it seemed likely that he would need her 
services, she was attacked by a morbid 
shyness. She heard him turn, and he 
began to speak in a low, halting voice: 


“What are the bugles blowing—for? 
Said Fyles—on—parade; 





‘To—to—turn you out, to turn you out,’ 
The color sergeant—said, 

‘What makes you look so pale, so pale?’ 
Said Fyles i 


He stopped abruptly. It seemed to 
Mrs. Barrett: that he had fully awak- 
ened, and was listening intently and 
waiting. 

“Fergus?” The word was not much 
louder than his previous muttering. 

Mrs. Barrett tried to answer, but for 
the moment a feeling almost of terror 
had stolen her speech. Her social sense 
had been damaged from disuse, and the 
art of agreeableness came back in men- 
tal convulsions. She could think of 
nothing to say. 

“Who’s there?” the voice asked, a 
little more clearly, and with decided im- 
patience. 

“T am,” she said brokenly. 

“Oh!” It was a distinctly ungracious 
comment. 

“Would you like a. drink?” she 
plunged desperately. 

“No, thank you.” This was even 
sulky. ‘“Where’s Fergus?” 

“He’s—gone out.” 

“Where ?” 

“To buy something—yes—linen pil- 
lowcases.” 

She heard him turn dolefully away. 
“IT meant to say, madam, that I’m ex- 
tremely obliged to you for coming in.” 
He yawned, and there was a piteous 
note in it. “Very good of you, I’m 
sure,” he said listlessly. 

He became silent. Mrs. Barrett 
squirmed on the edge of her chair, feel- 
ing herself a failure. 

“You called Fergus,” she forced her- 
self to say at last. ‘“Isn’t—isn’t there— 
can’t I do something for you?” 

“T would like a drink—please.” 

When she stood by his side with the 
glass he was still turned away. 

“‘Here’s the water,” she said flatly. 

He moved stiffly. ‘I'll have to ask 
you to lift my head. Hard job, if it’s as 
heavy as it feels.” 

She slipped her arm under his head, 
and he drank as a child does, looking up 
inquisitively over the glass’ rim. Close 
to him, she saw the bright, hollow eyes, 
the fever-crusted and blistered lips. 
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“Are you ?’’ he 
drowsed. “You seem 
very young. Perhaps 
it’s the light. Per- 
haps [’d find you 
older if it weren’t so 
dark.” 

“Perhaps.” She 
smiled, but her heart- 
beats were so violent 
that they hurt her. 

He smiled back. 
“This has been aw- 
fully good of you!” 

She moved back. 
“T think you ought to 
be quiet, now.” 

“Then you talk.” 

Nervousness went 
over her in a sharp 
qualm, bringing self- 
consciousness with it. 
“Vd rather read to 
you,’ she said, and 
seized a book. 

He gave her a 
weary and_ pleading 
look. “No! Tell me 
some of the news of 
this funny old neigh- 
borhood.” 

‘: She hesitated. “I 
only came_ yester- 


When she stood by his side with the glass he was still turned away. day,” she said, in a 


When she had lowered his head again, 
he said: 

“T’ve a handkerchief somewhere.” 
She gave it to him. “Would you set- 
tle that ice back a little? I don’t need 
it on the bridge of my nose.” She ar- 
ranged it capably, although her hand 
trembled. 

“Thank you,” he sighed. “Why 


?”? 


aren't all nurses like you: 

As she put the glass back on the ta- 
ble, pleased at his praise, she heard him 
say: “But, do you know, I expected to 
see your mother?” 

She returned and stood looking down 
at him. He blinked up at her in an 
amiable way. “I thought you were Mrs. 
Bennett—or what is it—Barrett? I sup- 
pose you're her daughter?” 

“I’m Mrs, Barrett.” 


little burst. 

“Oh!” This was speculative. “How 
many of you are there?” 

“T’m—alone.”’ 

“Are you?’ His eyes flickered and 
then closed. ‘‘What do you do? You 
work, of course. Precious few idlers 
around here except myself! You teach 
something ?” 

“No.” Her breath came more peace- 
fully, and after a halt she said, with a 
touch of daring: “I have dreams to 
sell.” 

This had the effect of making him 
open his eyes and give her a look of 
mock wonder: ‘‘Are you a fairy? What 
sort of money pays for dreams? Star 
dust—or the pollen off a flower?” 

She laughed in a fluttering, nervous 
way. “I’m going to write—fiction,” 
she said jerkily. “I'll put my stories in 
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big envelopes, post them at the corner, 
and they'll reach the fiction market that 
way. You see, it’s very practical.” 

“Some day you'll write a novel?” 

“TI mean to try,” she said, a thrilling 
note in her subdued voice. 

“Have you a pen name, or will it be 
signed Barrett? You observe that I 
don’t mean it to escape me.” 

“Barrett,” she said briefly, with an 
amused shrug. 

“What's you first name?” he asked. 

The fear that dogged her touched her 
like a warning finger tip, yet from his 
steady look she felt forced to give out 
this much more of herself: “Fanny’s 
my name.” 

“Old-fashioned little name! You 
don’t often hear it nowadays. It was 
my grandmother’s.” He lay quiet for 
some moments, his eyes closed. The 
drowsiness had left his face, and a look 
of tensity and exhaustion had replaced 
it. “I wish you luck!” he murmured 
sincerely. 

As the effects of the drug disappeared 
entirely, it was plain to the watcher 
that pain distressed him. His brow 
would wrinkle in helpless questioning ; 
with futile fingers he would stroke the 
bandaged weight upon his chest. When 
she closed a shutter that had blown 
open, sending in a flare that evidently 
tortured his eyes, he said “Thank you” 
dully. When she lifted the ice bag and, 
after wiping his forehead, replaced it 
more comfortably, he gave her one dif- 
ficult, upward look of gratitude. But 
when, after another half hour or so, 
Fergus came in, he sighed content- 
edly and turned his face from her. Her 
going away was unnoticed by him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LETTER. 


The back rooms had been Fanny’s 
home for close upon a month. During 
this time she had changed for the bet- 
ter. She looked healthier. Her face 
was still thin, but the meagerness had 
left it. She was naturally very pale, but 
her skin had lost both the dry, drained 
quality and the purple spots that had 


gleamed beneath it. At times her dark 
eyes gazed out with the steady, heavy 
cloud upon them, but often they were 
mirthful in a subdued way. She gave 
the impression now of a woman tasting 
a delayed youth, and of a defiant cheer- 
fulness. 

The pleasures of her shut-in life were 
clearly catalogued. The time she spent 
with John Cross came first in im- 
portance; talks with Fergus about war, 
the tropics, and a wild life generally 
were second; after this came her one 
bit of exercise—a rapid, long walk, al- 
ways taken at night; lastly, there was 
her acquaintance with little Mrs. Mur- 
ray, the dressmaker on the lower floor, 
who had already made one summer 
gown for her, and was busy with a 
second. She had much to be thankful 
for. She told herself this many times 
every day. 

On one of those fresh, penetrating, 
still mornings that come in April she 
was resting in a deep chair after settling 
her rooms. When the click of a thim- 
bled finger was heard on the door, she 
ran gayly to answer it. “‘On time to the 
minute!” she cried. 

Mrs. Murray, her arms infolding bil- 
lows of azure crape, stepped blinking 
from the darkness of the hall into the 
light. Once she had been pretty. Now 
she was frail and of nunlike pallor. Her 
sunken, luminous black eyes had arrows 
of light in them. Indianlike hair came 
down over her veined temples in black 
wads as solid as satin. 

She was one of the many whimsical- 
ities of Greenwich Village. On her 
father’s side she was Irish American, 
smacking of the East Side streets; on 
her mother’s, pure Spanish. She talked 
English with many of the idioms and 
errors of a deck hand, but she was as 
Spanish in looks and temperament as 
any flower seller in Madrid. In her 
teens she had married a handsome, Irish 
sailor, who had shipped on a sugar 
schooner to Cuba, and been lost in the 
hurricane that wrecked the boat; his 
vivid, reckless face, shut within a locket, 
lay above her heart. 

This was her history in little, but that, 
with even a small portion of good 
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fortune, she would have made one for 
herself of quite a different sort was 
evident after an hour with her. For 
she was an emotional worshiper of 
beauty in every form. The only out- 
let for her enthusiasm was her work, 
and she gave to the making of a gown 
the reverence that an artist expends on 
a canvas. Unless people “appealed” to 
her, she would not sew for them; un- 
less she liked the materials given her, 
she would refuse the work, no matter 
how much she needed the money. 

To Fanny, she stood pathetically for 
the beginnings of things—a wonderful 
potion left half mixed; a_ beautiful 
house with stairways or windows omit- 
ted. They had become friends. Fanny 
was even admitted to her most sacred 
confidence—a romantic attachment for 
big, blue-eyed Fergus. 

“He’s the only man I’ve ever give a 
thought. to, Mrs. Barrett, since Tom 
‘went down to the sea in ships.’ But 
there’s somethin’ sort of thrilling about 
that big fellow, red hair and all,’”’ she 
had said. “He's kind of like spicy 
carnations twinklin’ in the sun after an 
April shower. Now, that ain’t foolish, 
either—for some people make you think 
of gardens—and some of tack factories! 
That’s honest.” 

After entering the room to-day, she 
stood thoughtfully removing a nest of 
pins from the corner of her mouth, her 
rapierlike glance following Fanny as 
she closed and locked the door. 

“Why d’you keep on doing that, Mrs. 
3arrett ?” 

“What ?” 

“Always locking the door.” 

“Oh, I feel more coimfortable that 
way,” Fanny said, in a light tone of dis- 
missal, 

Mrs. Murray’s big eyes had a rapa- 
cious stare. “Are you—afraid?” she 
asked, in a delighted, chilling whisper. 

“Afraid?” Fanny’s gaze did not 
waver as she tried to read her face. 

“Afraid of—something?” 

“Why, no—no!” 

“You seem like that to me.” She 
crept nearer mysteriously. ‘Mrs. Bar- 
rett, if you're keeping out of some- 
body’s way—let me help you. My 





room’s right by the front door. Now, 
if any one comes askin’ questions about 
you, shall I say you are here, or shall I 
say you ain’t?” 

Fanny forced a laugh and patted her 
shoulder. “You're romantic. I merely 
don’t like to think that the house door 
is so often left open—why, any one 
could walk straight from the street in 
here! Don’t you see?” She tried not 
to explain too earnestly. Although still 
watchful, she smiled into Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s steady, intense eyes. “I never 
lived in a city as big as this before. It 
frightens me a little.” 

“That's it,” said Mrs. Murray fondly, 
but with the patronizing inflection of 
the born New Yorker. “Though you 
don’t look it, you're just a hayseed— 
that’s all!” 

The fitting progressed. She spun 
TFanny under her fingers as if she had 
been a toy. 

“I returned Mrs. Davidson’s dress!” 
she announced superciliously, after a 
few moments. “I never was meant to 
fit stiff, gray, glazy alpaca on a woman 
who's had nine children. ‘Here, I says 
to her, ‘get some one who ain’t got 
artistic ideals to make it. A _ gray 
alpaca basque with seams, and a skirt 
lined with buckram ain't within hol- 
lerin’ distance of my standard!’ I says.” 

“Wasn't she furious?” Fanny asked, 
amused, 

“No, she just give me a tired look. 
‘You got wheels!’ she says.” Mrs. Mur- 
ray sighed and shook her head. “That's 
it, Mrs. Barrett! Any one who holds 
to their ideals is called nutty by the 
common herd.” 

They sewed together afterward. By 
promising to help her, Fanny always 
managed to keep Mrs. Murray as long 
as possible. The companionship made 
a soothing break in her long solitude— 
they two stitching contentedly, the 
pretty room peaceful, Piff dozing, the 
kettle for tea singing on the stove be- 
hind the curtain. 

“You've not said one word about Fer- 
gus to-day!” Fanny exclaimed, after a 
pause. 

Mrs. Murray looked up. Her black 
eyes grew quickly misty, but her fierce 
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spirit blazed through them. “That’s all 
over,” she snapped. 
“Quarreled—eh? About what?” 
“We quarreled about Mr. John 
Cross!’ said Mrs. Murray bitterly. “It 
come about like this: Yesterday Fer- 


gus was in to see me. He talked of his 


old home near Killarney, and how often 
he felt homesick for it. And so, as in- 
nocent as a lamb, I says, ‘I guess Mr. 
Cross often wishes /ie could get a smell 
of England, and often wishes he was 
back in the army there.’ 

“He turned on me, Mrs. Barrett, as 
sharp as a meat ax! ‘The army?’ he 
yells; ‘what army?’ 

“Why, the English army,’ says I. 
‘The papers the other days spoke of it.’ 

“Damn the papers!’ he says. ‘Why 
can’t they shut up about what don’t con- 
cern them ?’ 

“Well, then,’ says I, ‘why don’t 
Mr. Cross say wy he left England and 
not keep people guessin’ about him and 
you?’ 

“Up steps Mr. Fergus and picks up 
his cap. ‘I might have known!’ he 
says, just like that—not another word! 

“T jumped up and stood like Fedora, 
my arms acrost the door, keepin’ him 
from goin’ out. ‘Known what?’ I de- 
mands, 

“He gave me a look like I was a 
worm, Mrs. Barrett. ‘That you’re just 
like all women, from Eve down—a 
lump of sizzling, white-hot curiosity! 
Then he glared at me. ‘Inquisitive 
women like you,’ says he, ‘ought to get 
a spanking every morning with a hair- 
brush—with the bristly side!’ says he; 
‘’twould do you a world of good!” 

She paused here eloquently. “After 
that I flung open the door, and pointed 
out just like this,” and she extended a 
stiff index finger, “ ‘Go,’ I says; ‘you’re 
no gentleman!’ ” 

As she was speaking the last 
dramatically scornful words, a skein of 
smoke floated past the window. They 
plainly heard the sound made by lips 
puffing on a pipe. 

“Fergus! Will you see him?” Fanny 
asked, excited. 

Mrs. Murray arose with terrible dig- 
nity. “I'll come back this afternoon, 
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Mrs. Barrett, and I'll be glad then to 
enjoy a cup of tea with you in a refined 
manner—but women beaters ain’t in my 
class!’ She marched out as if sud- 
denly sewed into lengths of the buckram 
she despised. 

Fanny put her head out of the win- 
dow and saw Fergus only a few feet 
away. She beckoned to him, and he 
stepped in, cap in hand. 

“Good morning,” she said blithely. 
“How’s Mr. Cross to-day ?” 

He made a pitiful grimace as a 
mother does over a rebellious child. 
“Ah, very willful to-day, God bless 
him! Restless, ma’am—and asking for 
you continual,” 

“T’d have gone in earlier, but Mrs. 
Murray was giving me a fitting.” She 
put her hands on her hips, a long, laugh- 
ing look following. ‘Fergus, how nice 
if you and she should fall terribly in 
love and get married!” 

Her words surprised him so that he 
straightened as if at the command: “At- 
tention!’ His mouth remained open. 
“Me, to marry?” he said, aghast. 

“Why not?” she challenged. 

“Why, Mrs. Barrett, there isn’t a 
woman living that could get me.” 

“Oh, don’t talk as if you were a 
prize package, Fergus!” 

“I’m not, ma’am—I’m not.” He be- 
came quickly drenched with humility. 
“T should have married when I was 
young and manageable. I’m spoiled for 
it now. Besides’—he shook his head 
solemnly, his face radiant with affection 
——‘I’m booked—for life—in the service 
of Mr. Cross.” 

“Oh, that’s it?? Funny murmured, 
with wonder and respect. 

“You can’t serve two masters, Mrs. 
Barrett, and be a hap’orth of good to 
either of them. I’ve got the habit now 
of just being hand and foot to Mr. 
Cross. I’m fit for nothing else; and I 
qwant nothing else. Ah, but he’s been a 
wonder to me!”—in a long whisper of 
tenderness—‘‘and we've been through 
hell together! It’d never seem natural 
for us to part now, after the long, long 
climb up. And so,” he continued, a 
twinkle coming back to his doglike eyes, 
“that’s why I’ve never said a word of 
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love to any female person since I came 
to America long ago——” 

“Oh, in that case ’ she shrugged 
conclusively. 

“That I haven't,” he went on em- 
phatically, “told them to beware of me! 
On my word, Mrs. Barrett, the way | 
lescribe myself, in between every word 
of love I utter, would make any roo 
you ever heard of look like a day-old 
kitten! The description would make 
you sick, ma’am. It’s enough for a 
woman to run a mile from me!” 

“Do they run, Fergus?” Fanny asked, 
laughing. 

“Well, ‘tisn’t for me to say it, 
ma’am,” he admitted, with a solemn 
sigh, “but they don’t.” 

“All want to reform you?” 

“That’s it!” he nodded. ‘“Women— 
God bless them!—are oddities. They 
like to take holt of a holy terror of a 
man and polish him and scour him as 
they would a kitchen boiler!” 

He had stepped over the window sill 
and was laughing back at her. But as a 
furious blow, like the command of a 
gavel, struck the door leading to the 
hall, he stood still. The sound had an 
astonishing effect upon Fanny. She 
rocked forward weakly, her palms upon 
the table. Her face became gray-white. 
The knock shook the door again, and 
her name was yelled in a hoarse, im- 
perative voice: 

“Barrett! Barrett!” 

Fergus stepped back into the room. 
Fanny was murkily aware that he was 
looking at her in alarm. His words 
came to her as if from a drab thick- 
ness. 

“What’s wrong, Mrs. Barrett? Sure, 
it must be the postman—that’s all.” 

Self-defense prodded at her. She 
tried to stand erect, tried to smile at 
him. “Oh, how nervous I am—how 
foolish to let oneself The words 
dwindled on her dry lips as she took a 
few steps. Her fingers went feebly to 
her face, and she found it wet and cold. 
“Will you see—who it is, Fergus, 
please? Will you please—see?” 

Fergus strode like an avenger to the 
door and unlocked it defiantly. As he 
did so he gave one look back and saw 








that Mrs. Barrett’s eyes were like black 
circles in her white face. They flared 
beyond him. He opened the door. 

‘Barrett?’ came querulously from 
the shadow. 

“Yes, it’s Barrett,’ he cried angrily. 
“You made ructions enough to break 
down the house. Did you think you 
were at a deef-and-dumb asylum?” 

A heavily burdened postman stepped 
in. At sight of him, Fanny’s blood 
slowly warmed, her heart settled into 
calmer beats. Though her hidden hand 
still had to clutch the table, strength 
caine back to her. 

“Have you a registered letter?” she 
asked faintly. 

“Yes, ma'am.” He extracted a large 
letter from a number. It had a red 
card and a white slip strapped to it, and 
he handed her a stubby pencil. “You're 
Mrs. Barrett?” 

ees,” 

“You sign there—and there.” 

Fanny withdrew to the table, bent 
over the card so that it was hidden, and 
used the pencil in a clumsy fashion, 
writing backward with big strokes. 

When the postman had left, Fergus 
waited halfway down the room, think- 
ing she might have something else to 
say to him, But she had forgotten him. 
As he hurried out by the window, he 
saw her face—still ghastly, but with an 
eerie radiance transforming it—bending 
over the letter. 

The writing was a woman's. There 
was no beginning to it, no signature: 





Notice the postmark and then tear up the 
envelope. As soon as you read this, tear it 
up, too. We are still here. I don’t dare 
hurry him before the time we arranged to 
leave. He has noticed how nervous I’ve be- 
come. I keep thinking of you all the time. 
I’m so afraid. Oh, be very careful. I don’t 
dare make any very clear statements in this. 
They must wait till we can talk. I must not 
even mention the possible date of my visit 
to you, but a reasonable time after you re- 
ceive this letter, allowing for a delay here of 
a few weeks, I’ll get to you. Here is some 
money. This is safer than a money order. 
Keep up your spirits. Don’t write again. 
God bless you! 

On the back of the envelope a name 
was scrawled that stood for “Brown.” 
Within it, there were ten American 
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bank notes of twenty dollars each. The 
postmark was “Venice.” 


CHAPTER V. 
DRIFTING WRECKS. 


Fergus went along the balcony and 
entered the adjoining room so quietly 
that only the inflections of light and 
shadow made by his careful lifting of 
the curtain told of it. He could see his 
master’s head plunged down in _ his 
arms, his big body stretched out, and 
swathed, soldierlike, in the thin blanket. 
Fergus’ face grew radiant. Mr. Cross 
had dropped off. Ah, that was splendid, 
splendid altogether ! 

He slipped off his boots and put on a 
pair of felt slippers that were ready to 
his hand. Without removing his cap, 
he sat at the table and took up a stock- 
ing with a darning egg in the toe. His 
big fingers, glistening with reddish- 
white hairs and strong enough to 
strangle a wolf, handled the needle with 
almost a woman’s effectualness. With- 
out warning, a huge kick displaced the 
orderly blanket. 

John tilted his head back to look at 
him. ‘What time is it?” 

“Going on to one, sir.” 

“Oh, dear!” This was said as a tired 
child would say it, and he fell back im- 
patiently. “Oh, Lord!” 

He was not the very sick man that 
Mrs. Barrett had first seen. The am- 
bitions of the convalescent were goading 
him. He was partially dressed. A 
currant-colored, Canton-silk dressing 
gown covered his pongee pajamas. His 
arm was only lightly bandaged. The 
subdued, yet clear, light showed him 
to be a big, bony, gray-eyed man. His 
pale-brown hair, cut very close, crin- 
kled in the narrow, stubborn waves that 
one sees on the marble heads of the 
Athenian deities. 

There were other points of resem- 
blance to these physically splendid 
ideals—the wide sweep of the jaw line; 
the delicate, enduring carving of brow 
and nose; the perfect shape of the long 
head, small for the body, and set in a 
dominant way on a long, muscular 
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throat. Long ago, in his school days 
in England, his resemblance to a bronze 
Mercury decorating the gymnasium, to- 
gether with his triumph as a runner and 
vaulter, had earned him the nickname 
of “Wings.” This classical suggestion 
endured, though now the rippling hair 
showed sparkles of gray, though the 
lines of hard living, and the clay-white 
left by fever, were on the face. 

If he were not well past forty years, 
then he was a younger man who had 
been tossed, and burned, and pounded 
in the pestle of experience until all but 
the sediment of youth had gone out of 
him. And yet, that there endured in 
him a fantastic humor was shown by 
his mouth, twisted to keep back laugh- 
ter, as he listened to Fergus, who had 
begun to sing a negro song softly, with 
a little more brogue than usual. 

“Can I tempt you with a bit of broth, 
sir?” Fergus asked, stopping before 
him. 

“No.” This was said indifferently. 

“Is there anything you would like, 
sitr 

“I'd like Mrs. Barrett!’ This was 
said with resentful conciseness. 

“Well, until she comes im 

There was a sound from the balcony. 

“Is that Mrs. Barrett?” John de- 
manded, turning and blinking, “or is it 
only her confounded yellow cat?” 

Before he had finished speaking, 
Fanny’s low-pitched voice, with its 
tonic quality, came to him: “Ready for 
me?” 

She dipped under the twinkling win- 
dow curtains, and, smiling at Fergus, 





who was retreating to his own room 


with his workbasket, she crossed to the 
bed. “How do you do?” she nodded. 

John glowered at her, but with a 
happy underlight in his face. “I’ve 
been fighting a frenzy to jump out of 
the window and run amuck like a 
Malay.” 

“As bad as that?” 

He pressed her hand before releas- 
ing it. ‘Why didn’t you come sooner ?” 

“Are you sure I’m not coming too 
much? Think of your doctor that I’ve 
eluded by the window so far. Suppose 
he should ever see me,” she smiled, “and 
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shut me out altogether? Then—what 
would you do?” 
sreak his head,” he said calmly. 

She laughed and eyed him with an 
open fondness. “You nice man! May- 
be it w on ’t be long before you can break 
heads.” 

He turned upon his good arm and 
gazed at her in the deepest contentment. 
Fanny sat down by the bed and took 
up “Vanity Fair.” ‘You have it ready. 
Good !” 

“Put it away,” he said. 

“Put what away?” 

“That book.” He took it from her 
hand. “I mean to talk of you, to-day.” 

He saw her eyes narrow suddenly in 
a look of distaste. The melancholy that 
he had often noticed passed over her 
face like the shadow from a flitting 
cloud. She sat chilled and thoughtful. 
“T am tiresome. Think of something 
else.” 

“Let’s go on with ‘Vanity Fair,’”’ he 
said shortly, handing her the worn vol- 
ume. “You were up to old Pitt Craw- 
ley’s proposal. Is the light quite right 
for you?” 

She flung the book on the bed. “TI 
don’t like your tone. I shan’t read a 
word. I see you have something you 
must say. Say it.” 

John lay for a while looking past her, 
thinking. The grave look deepened the 
ravages made by his long illness. He 
was so big—so weak! Made _ for 
ay there so 
helpless!) Fanny felt her heart pulled 
toward him by a very tender yearning. 
The adoring look that a mother drapes 
about a child taking its first steps, deep- 
ened in her dreaming eyes 

Go back to the first day I saw you,” 
John said reflectively; ‘when being 
alive was merely a grinding pang be- 
tween opiates. For nearly a month 
since, every day, you've been here be- 
side me—an angel! Why, in that time 








a dozen battles could be fought. And 
yet, at the end of it, are we friends? 
Not in the real sense. You’re still Mrs. 
Barrett, a very charming, reticent young 
lady who lives alone, next door. I’m 
John Cross, a sick soldier. There you 
“I’ve had hopes 


are!” he shrugged. 


that we’d grow to be real pals. But you 
don’t feel that way about me. That's 
all.” 

“But we are friends, now!” she said 
wistfully. 

“No, sweet and jolly as you've been, 
you've held me off in tongs. I’ve felt 
them give a tighter pinch whenever I 
tried to get a bit nearer to you.” He 
moved to the extreme edge of the pil- 
low and continued, with a subdued ve- 
hemence that magnetized her: “Have 
you ever thought of the wonder and 
charm of an old house like this? It’s 
a sort of Sargasso Sea. We're two of 
the wrecks that have drifted into it. A 
whim brought me here; a_ chance 
brought you. Well, we two happened 
to knock against each other, and found 
comfort in being close to each other. 
It was as a wreck—of a sort—that I 
spoke as I did to you just now—a 
woman so silent, so alone!’ 

Again the fear inspired by Miss On- 
derdonk’s w ords: “A hint could put him 
on the scent,” prodded Fanny. Had she 
been suspiciously reticent? Too mark- 
edly alone? John’s words brought her 
back. 

“You see,” he said, with a boyish 
smile, “I happened to like you tre- 
mendously at once! I'd give a lot to 
have you like me the same way.” <A 
light bitterness quivered over his face. 
“[T don't speak like this easily, Usu- 
ally I’m as silent, as difficult as you. 
People would tell you I’m a sour, secret 
man. But from the very first there 
was something about you that seemed 
to pull me up out of a pit. The secret 
of attraction is hard to make out. All 
this may be flat boredom to you.” 

“Oh, no—no, no.” Fanny held out 
her hand, and he gathered it warmly 
into his big clasp. A wild, choking note 
crept into her voice. “It’s curious what 
you said about the Sargasso Sea, where 
all wrecks drift. We’ve seemed some- 
thing like that to me. This old house 
has reminded me of a bit of sheltered 
beach—and you and I are two pieces of 
driftwood, tossed up after storms at 
sea, to rest upon it, side by side.” He 
had a sense of dark and painful things 
behind her gaze. A hard shiver went 
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over her, and 
twitched her fingers. 
Her voice was very 
faint. ‘Maybe we 
can—while_ we're 
here—help each 
other ?” 

“Let’s 
said. 

She did not speak 
again until he had al- 
lowed her to draw 
her hand from his 
hold. Then quick, 
defiant comedy 
flashed at him from 
eyes weightily  de- 
mure. “You want to 
find out things about 
me. My age—first?” 

“On the contrary, 
I’m wholly civilized, 
and the enemy of 
many standard super- 
stitions. That time 
makes us all old 
equally, I deny. be- 
sides, I don’t like as- 
sociating a woman 
with arithmetic in 
any form.” 

“That’s all very 
well for the woman 
who looks younger 
than she is. In my 
own defense, I'll tell 
you that I’m just 
twenty-seven. You thought me older?” 

He studied her. ‘‘No, not older—for 
the most striking thing about you is 
your air of youth. But sometimes you 
seem a teo-mature, careworn clild. It 
all depends upon—the something,” he 
said gropingly, and smiled at her in a 
gentle, vague way. “It’s awfully queer 
—as mysterious as the little red mouse 
that Goethe saw peeping from the girl’s 
lips. A shadow comes and goes upon 
you. Something sad, and wise, and pa- 
tient is seen behind your eyes “a 

“It’s a touch of blight,” Fanny said 
in a calm, convinced tone. 

“No,” he winced, “it’s not that 


try!” he 
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“Blight,” she nodded; “that’s what it 
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“You wouldn't play me such a trick as that when you've almost given me the 


plot for a story?” 


He looked at her with a melting kind- 
ness. “Why, Fanny, you are like a lit- 
tle white flower.” 

He had not spoken her name think- 
ingly. That it was unplanned made a 
pain that was sweet throb deeply in her. 
In his thoughts she was “Fanny.” The 
gladness kept troubling her as she an- 
swered: “A flower after hard winds and 
wild rains—perhaps. Now what else 
would you like to know?” 

He hesitated. ‘I’ve noticed you don’t 
wear a wedding ring. Are you a 
widow ?” 

She looked down at her bare hand. 
“My husband is dead. His memory 
is horrible. I sold the ring years ago 
when I was hungry.” 
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“You don’t mean that—literally ?” he 
asked, with a look of trouble. 

“Hunger, and thirst, and I knew each 
other well at intervals.” A contemptu- 
ous laugh twisted her mouth sideways, 
and she shrugged. “Life has used me 
so—so—cruelly—in so many ways—it’s 
become funny.” 

John looked away from her. The 
merriment—that was not merriment— 
in her young face, hurt him. “‘I’ll only 
ask you one more thing—and this is so 
important. How long are you going to 
stay here?” 

“That depends.” 

“May I ask on what?” 

“On the tides.” Her eyes dwelt upon 
his face with a deep, sweet gaze. ‘They 
creep up—they creep back. Who can 
tell what they'll do—what they’ll leave 
or draw back into the vast seas?” 

“Don’t worry me! You want to 
stay?” he pleaded. 

“Oh, you may be sure,” she said, in 
a subdued, yet fierce, way, “that I'll 
stay as long as I can!” 

“That’s good.” He sank back, happy. 
“T like this way of living, just because 
it’s not steamheated, fireproofed, con- 
ventional. I mean to keep on here until 
I buy a ranch in Arizona and settle 
there.” 

He saw her gaze stray about the 
room, come back to his helpless arm, 
and linger on his face with the com- 
passion that, even when awakened mo- 
mentarily in a stranger for another 
stranger, has its roots in human love. 

“You've not been very communica- 
tive, my friend! You’ve never said a 
word to me of your glorious record in 
the Philippines.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk of that!’ he 
cried petulantly; “I was afraid you 
might. It’s grown a bore. Here’s the 
absolute truth—I did no more than 
scores of others, as the army reports 
would show. This is not modesty. It’s 
the truth. I happened, by some fluke, 
to get the newspapers telescoped on 
me, possibly because I’m an English- 
man 





“And,” she said, holding up her 
finger, “because it got about that you 
refused a commission in our army. 


Wasn’t that contemptuous? Since you 
fought for the United States as a sol- 
dier, why don’t you accept the honor it 
offers, and become a captain?” 

He rolled his head reflectively, his 
look impatient. ‘My dear Fanny—if 
you'll let me call you so—this only 
proves how twisted things get by rumor. 
I was only offered a captaincy in the 
quartermaster’s or commissary depart- 
ment of the regular army. That was all 
I could be offered—not in the fighting 
force—not in the cavalry, artillery, or 
infantry. Military rank with commer- 
cial work attached to it, would not, un- 
der any circumstances, appeal to me— 
the garb of a captain behind the 
counter of a grocer “ 

“Of course not,” she cried warmly. 

“T could have been a captain of vol- 
unteers He _ stopped _ sharply. 
“Why shouldn’t I be perfectly honest 
with you? J don’t want—anything.” 

“That’s very odd. But you must 
have some reason, You speak as if you 
have.” 

“A very deep one,” came vehemently 
from lips that were almost closed; “the 
deepest possible!” 

Questions fought at her tongue’s end. 
She knew that she was full sister to 
Eve, to Bluebeard’s wife, to Mrs. Mur- 
ray—the eternal woman fumbling at the 
key that locked another’s secret—yet 
she spoke: “If I met you in Iceland 
wrapped in a polar-bear rug,” she ven- 
tured, “I’d say you were just one thing, 
and that you could not possibly be any- 
thing else!” 

“And what would I suggest, even in 
that hirsute bath robe?” John asked, 
grinning. ° 

“An English officer.” She spoke 
slowly, with daring, and watched him 
keenly. : 

He made round, childish eyes. ‘Do 
I really look like that—like the heavy, 
military chaps in the clubs on Piccadilly 
and St. James Street?” 

“That’s London. I’ve never been out 
of America. But I know Kipling, and 
when I was very young I used to adore 
John Strange Winter. I’ve built up in 
my imagination a_ perfect English 
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guardsman.” She studied his face. ‘He 
looks exactly like you.” 

He did not reply directly. “The mind 
of a woman!” he murmured; “‘it’s very 
interesting !” 

There were steps in the hall, and 
Fergus came into the room. “I believe 
it’s the doctor, sir.” 

Ianny sprang up, but John lunged for 
her hand, and lifted it to his lips. He 
kept it long there, although she resisted. 

“You’ve been so bully!” he said with 
sincere gratitude. “And now we are 
pals.” 

She left him, her face happy. He 
raised himself on his elbow and smiled 
dreamily after her until the curtain 
fell. 

CHAPTER VI. 
IN VENICE, 

During these days, incidents whose 
undercurrents circled around the life of 
Fanny were taking place in Venice. In 
the old palazzo that they had hired by 
the month—a dream-haunted place of 
yellowed marble and dim frescoes— 
Mr. and Mrs. Esray Heath had said 
good night to the ten people who had 
been guests at one of their dinners, 
which had the reputation of being both 
splendid and grotesque. 

Two detached young men—Simon 
Burgess, an American newspaper cor- 
respondent, and Wallace Craig, a 
Scotch novelist—had been of the party. 
While their gondola stole across the 
reaches of starry water, and_ they 
smoked Esray Heath’s excellent cigars, 
they discussed him, his wife, and their 
guests. 

“T think this was the queerest dinner 
yet,” said Craig. He was an anemic 
youth with loose, sneering lips, good 
manners, bad morals, and a reputation 
for saying and writing pert and clever 
things. ‘The dropping rose leaves 
didn’t go at all with the introduction 
of the jester and the minstrels in 
doublet and hose—one medieval, the 
other early Roman. But such distinc- 
tions do not trouble the fatty deposit 
under the skull of Esray Heath. I 
wonder his wife didn’t keep him from 
making such a hodgepodge.” 
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“Perhaps she tried—I’m quite sure 
he’s obstinate sometimes. All stupid 
people are.”’ 

“Ts it true that a high-priced rose 
extract was really sprinkled on the real 
flowers ?” 

“It certainly smelled overpoweringly 
rosyish.” 

“Well, we were a queer dozen—the 
old, half-deaf marchesa, who, for a din- 
ner with such vintage wines, would dine 
with Old Nick; his Disgrace, the Duke 
of Tadminton; even our two selves, 
asked in the hope that we may assist 
the Esray Heaths in their climb up the 
ladder which really leads to so little 
for all the trouble. I shan’t go again. 
Just what is their status in America? 
They'll be perfectly ripping as copy.” 

“Their place,” said Burgess, “is out- 
side the doors of fashion, knocking, 
constantly knocking, impervious to 
snubs. ‘Let us in!’ they say; ‘we have 
millions and millions, and we want to 
please you. It is true that we are so 
new we creak—but, then, we are so 
rich we chink—and we do want to 
please you. Try us and you'll get your 
money’s worth.’ Would you like to 
hear a bit of their early history ?” 

“Would it interest me?” 

“You want good, literary grist for 
American types. You can use it in that 
way; but remember, it’s otherwise con- 
fidential.”’ 

“I’m safe. You know that.” 

Burgess drew his knees almost up to 
his chin, his collar lifted to his ears 
against the increasing chill. ‘ 

“My memories of Heath and his 
wife,” he began, “go back fifteen years, 
before they were married. I saw them 
first when I went to be the assistant 
editor on The Daily Star in Locust City, 
Nebraska. I got to know them by sight 
and hearsay. I was a drudge and made 
few acquaintances; they didn’t happen 
to be among them. In those days,” 
Burgess drawled with a side twist of 
the mouth, ‘our host’s name was 
neither Esray nor Heath.” 

“The bounder has even an alias!” 
Craig commented. 
“Not exactly. 
over in every sense. 








He’s merely a made- 
His father kept a 
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sort of small department store, a place 
whose range of offerings went from 
dried apples to stove polish. The name 
over the shop was Ezra Heit. The old 
man was of Prussian and New Eng- 
land stock—a good sort, frightfully am- 
bitious for his only son—Ezra. Ezra 
never soiled his hands selling candles 
or slicing ham, but during his vacations 
from college I’ve seen him sitting on 
a pickle barrel, manicuring his nails, 
while he watched his father do both.” 

“My God!” said Craig. ‘And to- 
night he was able to tell of buying a 
race horse for ten thousand pounds!” 

“As well as I remember, Ezra was 
thinking of being either a lawyer or a 
doctor. Within limits, he was counted 
shrewd and very brisk mentally. But 
he was heavy. I’ve heard him described 
as ‘wet sawdust.’ Even when he talked 
of what he understood, he bored. He 
had no resiliency. He has none now. 
Well, immediately after leaving college, 
he married, and a year or so after that 
his father died. It was not long before 
the most astounding news struck Locust 
City like a shell. Lands that old Heit 
had bought on speculation in Virginia 
had developed tin, or oil, or zinc— 
something filthy that means money— 
and overnight Ezra found himself a 
very rich man. One million seemed 
fairly to breed another, until he became 
what he is to-day—not one of the spec- 
tacular millionaires, yet of sufficient im- 
portance to have a place near the bottom 
_ of the gold-edged list of the ‘multis.’” 

“Who was his wife?” Craig asked. 
“His money hasn’t made her happy. 
What’s the trouble there?” 

“Stark boredom—an abysmal weari- 
ness of the game,” said Burgess con- 
clusively. 

“How old is she?” 

“About thirty-eight—about four years 
older than her husband. The modern 
riddle that hammers the sky—why do 
some women marry some men?—gen- 
erally has a most prosaic answer. It’s 
so in this case,” he continued in the 
tender tone of one who loves his sub- 
ject. “She was the daughter of a Lo- 
cust City doctor, one of the sort who 
makes his own pills and carries them 


with him in the back pockets of a frock 
coat. She was a good many cuts above 
the Ezra Heit of those days. Her 
name was Claudia Lawson—you’ve 
heard him call her ‘Clo.’ 

“She had a sister—oh, fully ten or 
a dozen years younger than herself—an 
astonishingly pretty girl!’ When I saw 
this sister first she was a graceful, 
charming child with a joyous air, eyes 
like big, dark flowers in a milk-white 
little face, and silver-gold hair lying 
heavily all around her brow and ears. 
Her name was Fanny or Annie—no, it 
was Fanny. 

“Well, the elder sister was quite the 
most talked-of young woman in Locust 
City. She had a glorious, dramatic so- 
prano voice, sang in church and at con- 
certs, and when she was twenty or so, 
her father sent her to Paris, where she 
studied for years. Her goal was 
nothing less than grand opera. The 
people of Locust City expected big 
things of Claudia Lawson, and my pa- 
per published foreign letters from her. 
Quite suddenly she came home. Her 
voice was utterly gone—diphtheria had 
done for it. 

“She continued, however, to be the 
most conspicuous of the society girls in 
Locust City—having been to Europe 
and learned how to speak French—and 
Ezra Heit, when making his plans to 
settle in New York—this was before 
he developed the oil, or zinc, or what- 
ever it was—was very glad to get her 
to marry him. As her father had in 
the meantime died, leaving nothing but 
debts, and her voice was gone, there is 
no doubt but that she took Ezra just as 
board and lodging for herself and her 
sister. That’s the explanation of the 
marriage.” He shrugged. 

“The sister was about sixteen at this 
time,” he droned on. “She had a 
precocious, but decided, talent for story 
writing. Our paper published some of 
her stuff. Considering that it came 
from a kid like that, it was surprising— 
imagination in it—a good, gripping 
style. Some of the Eastern magazines 
published a few short stories. She was 
very promising, in fact. Besides this, 
she was so pretty that there was 
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scarcely a boy or man in the town who 
didn’t make her his standard of beauty. 
I met her once at a church party and 
dreamed of her that night. A news- 
paper cut was nailed above my desk, 
sharing honors with an old photograph 
of Adelaide Neilson—whom, by the 
way, she resembled very strongly. Just 
about this time she began making his- 
tory for herself—or, rather, allowed 
another to make it for her.” 

Burgess’ tone took on a dramatic 
meaning. “Locust City was pretty close 
to the Pecultico gold mines, which were 
having a big boom. A good many 
strangers passed through Locust City; 
a few stayed. Among the latter was a 
man named Steven King.”’ He leaned 
forward, and his look was inward, 
though his narrowed eyes peered ahead 
like an artist’s studying a_ picture. 
“Lord, what a fascinating study life is! 
Think of my remembering, to-night, 
every detail concerning Steven King! 
I don't believe I saw the man more than 
a dozen times, but had he wished, he 
could have fastened me to him as a 
friend, for life. 

“He was a graceful, long-limbed fel- 
low of about twenty-eight or so, with 
thick, soft hair as black as coal, brushed 
back straight as Frenchmen’ wear 
theirs; eyes of a melting dark blue, 
with a lazy smile deep down in them— 
the sort of eyes that pull the heart out 
of a woman—a laugh and a smile to 
warm you through and through; a voice 
that was everything a man’s voice 
should be, and one of the most per- 
suasive I’ve ever heard; a devil-may- 
care lightness to him; a gay, sharp wit; 
a schoolboy’s sense of the ridiculous; a 
simplicity and friendliness that made 
children adore him; a touch of helpless- 
ness and pathos that made old ladies 
want to adopt him. That was Steven 
King!” 

“Whew!” said Craig. “That sort of 
perfection is never quite normal. Usu- 
ally the devil has a hand in it.” 

“Now youre talking!” said Burgess. 
“When you were out of reach of his 
diabolical charm, you were aware of a 
distinct distrust. As you say, it sprang 
from the man’s sheer attractiveness, 
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which was so bewildering it troubled. 
No one so handsome, so clever, so win- 
ning, so exquisite a gentleman as Steven 
King appeared to be, should have been 
as he was, a loose end, a reckless sol- 
dier of fortune, with family and history 
both vague—unless there was something 
wrong somewhere.” 

He raised a minatory finger and 
continued: “There was something 
wrong. The fellow proved to be as 
tainted morally as a mildewing cheese. 
Although he came of educated, blame- 
less people, he had been expelled from 
two colleges, and had spent his early 
twenties in a reformatory. He was con- 
genitally deformed, a criminal by taste, 
a born ‘crook. These things about him 
came out by degrees, but not until 
about two years or so after he had 
bolted from Locust City. I’ve spoken 
of him in connection with the Heaths, 
because he didn’t bolt alone—he took 
Fanny Lawson, the idol of her sister’s 
heart, the beauty of the city, with him.” 

“T knew he would,” said Craig, with 
much satisfaction. “My novelist’s nose 
scented that eternal sacrifice of the 
woman. What became of her?” 

Burgess shook his head vaguely. 
“After the news of their fortune, the 
Heaths, as soon as it could be arranged, 
left the town. They vanished from my 
horizon altogether. I think it was fully 
six or seven years afterward, when 
I was in South America, that I hap- 
pened to pick up an old New York 
newspaper in a Valparaiso café. There, 
told in a few paragraphs, I read that a 
man who had been known by various 
names—Mordaunt, and Varick, and 
Steven King—was wanted for counter- 
feiting on a large scale, that he had 
eluded arrest by hiding as a worker in 
a coal mine in Colorado. This last was 
learned when, after a fire-damp explo- 
sion and entombment, his was one of 
the bodies brought out. And then I 
read about his wife,” said Burgess, and 
stopped. 

“So he married her? I hadn’t an- 
ticipated that.” 

“Yes. He married her.” His face 
had grown serious and pitiful. “I— 
won't tell you that part, Craig.” 
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“What?” Craig flung away his cigar 
and shook Burgess’ knee. ‘You 
wouldn’t play me such a trick as that 
when you’ve almost given me the plot 
for a story?” 

“You'll have to ‘finish to taste.’ T’ll 
tell you this much, however: The girl 
stuck to the man, and found to her cost 
what being married to a thief meant. 
She came to grief—bitter grief. Make 
what you like of it! But it’s her fate, 
Craig, that has crossed and criss- 
crossed Mrs. Heath’s face. That’s the 
secret that’s wearing her out.” 

“Won’t you give me a hint of the 
fate?” Craig demanded. “If not, why 
not?” 

“It’s just occurred to me that to say 
anything further about her would be 
unkind. It’s quite possible you might 
meet her some time—if 

“Are you going to stop, again?” 

“Tf she’s alive.” 

“Has Mrs. Heath never spoken of 
her?” 

“She wouldn’t.” Burgess set his lips 
grimly. “I can quite understand that 
she wouldn't.” 

The gondola stopped at Craig's door. 
“Well, you’ve played me a nasty trick, 
but as it’s the result of a chivalrous 
afterthought that does you credit, come 
in for a whisky and soda if you like.” 

Burgess refused, saying he had work 
that would keep him busy until morn- 
ing. They said good night. The gon- 
dola slipped on with a lapping sound. 
Burgess sprawled in comfort, smoking 
his cigar to the end. He was thinking 
of the newspaper cut of Fanny Law- 
son’s face that long ago had looked 
down from the wall above his office 
desk. 

“Tf she’s dead, it’s just as well,” he 
thought. ‘Poor little thing, how could 
she want to live, after that? Poor little 
thing!” 





Claudia Heath was in her private sit- 
ting room waiting for her husband. She 
had slipped, exhausted, into an arm- 
chair, and had stuck out her feet for 
her kneeling maid to replace her slip- 
pers with a pair of mules. She was a 
tall woman, of reedlike thinness. Her 


jaw line suggested a curving blade, and 
stood out over her long, twisting throat. 
She had burning eyes, with the look in 
them of a soul ill at ease. Her face was 
etched with fine, down-dragging lines. 
It was a barren face; no future in it. 
She could be a sufficiently interested 
listener, clever when she roused herself, 
and yet one felt that she had no con- 
cern in it at all. 

Her eyes, with their unexpectant, but 
consuming, expression, were made up 
with bluish cosmetic; her face was 
whitened and rouged, her mouth made 
too crimson; her orange-red hair was 
palpably artificial in color, quantity, and 
structure; and yet one felt that she had 
no mind for what impression she made. 
She wore exquisite clothes, as if she 
had flung them on her thin body with- 
out interest, and trailed them in scorn. 
Sadder than sharp pain was her ap- 
palling indifference. 

Esray Heath came in, and the maid 
went out. As he closed the door and 
crossed the big palace room, his wife 
was conscious of a sharp clarifying of 
her vision. It was a moment that comes 
at some time to almost every one, when 
a familiar creature, blurred by custom, 
will stand out clearly, distinct from 
previous acquaintance. Her eyes grew 
amused. She seemed a critical stranger 
looking at her husband for the first 
time. 

He was fat—not paunchy, or mis- 
shapen by flesh in any one spot—of a 
settled, uniform fatness that cushioned 
his arms in a way to push them out 
from his body so that it was difficult 
for him to cross or fold them. His 
flesh had the density of soap; his black 
eyes, through strong glasses, often 
flamed up unnaturally large; but seen 
over the lenses they were small, sly, and 
restless. He had big dimples in cheeks 
and chin, even in his hands. His large, 
concavely curved nose diminished into 
a sensitive tip that trembled when he 
was interested. He had scant hair, 
parted in the center to make two sparse, 
upcurling ridges on each side, and it 
was whitish-blond, as were his lashes. 
His good points were a smile that could 
be pleasant, a voice that could be agree- 
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able, and—at astonishing variance with 
his heavy body—a light and graceful 
carriage. 

“Why, he is a soft, white pig!” was 
his wife’s thought. It ambled through 
her brain with the peace of a perfect 
truth. She watched him light a cigar. 
“In an earlier incarnation, he, perhaps, 
was a fat, pinky-white, curly- tailed pig. 
It’s really quite amazingly funny.’ 

“Well, it went off very well, don’t you 
think?” he asked, propping his plump 
arm with difficulty on the mantel. 
“Even Tadminton looked impressed 
when he heard I’d bought Lady Bess.” 
He chuckled. ‘He didn’t dream that I 
was bidding through the Tomlinson sta- 
bles. That was a sell. Clever!” 

His wife sat with her cheek on one 
hand, the other swinging one of the 
long gloves she had pulled off, her eyes 
empty. 

“I guess I did them pretty well, Clo, 
huh? They can’t complain of me, as I 
heard the marchesa say last week of 
the Brinsley-Jones : ‘Nothing worth put- 
ting one’s tongue to but the hors 
d'awuvres and the green chartreuse.’ 

She hid a yawn with a thin, ugly 
hand that was fiery with big jewels. 
“The dinner was a huge success—but 
it’s over. Now let us talk of something 
that has to be decided upon. I waited 
up to see you for that.” She looked 
quietly at him with an arresting ex- 
pression. 

“Oh, vou don’t care about this sort 
of thing. You never do,” he snapped 
out. 

But I don’t let it be known. Give 
me that credit. I exerted myself hor- 
ribly to-night. I did all—all your 
chores——”’ 

“T wish you’d drop those vulgar, 
rustic Americanisms!” he said, giving 
her an ugly glance. 

“Burgess will do all he can for you 
in his papers. Craig has promised to 
get us Lord and Lady Edgerley. The 
evening, Esray, was thoroughly arti- 
ficial, and, from my standpoint, vulgar 
—but it was useful to you—and it’s 
over. Do we sail on the twenty-ninth ?” 
she asked distinctly. 

“How can we? You do rush things 
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when you really care. The very earliest 
would be the boat after that.” 

“Very well.” Her smooth, indiffer- 
ent voice after his was like the chord 
of a cello after the gusts of a penny 
trumpet. “You see I’m quite amiable? 
I'll wait another week. But it is definite 
that we sail then from Naples.” 

“T suppose so,” he muttered angrily. 

She rose with a _willowy lightness. 

“Good night, Esray. 

He had put his hands in his pockets 
and was smoking in a fierce way, fairly 
sucking the cigar. “Look here,” he 
said, as with bent head she walked 
slowly to a door opposite him. “The 
only thing you care a pin about is get- 
ting to America. I know why.” She 
waited without reply. ‘‘Jt’s your sister. 
She’s the whole trouble! When you’re 
on the same side of the world with her, 
you come out of your trance.” He 
glared at her. 

“Well?” 

“Well? Isn’t it true?” 

“So true, l’m wondering why you go 
to the trouble of saying it again. This 
happens every few months.” 

“Well, this time,” he said, in a minc- 
ing, exasperated tone, “I’ve a few im- 
portant things to add to it. Listen 
here.” He sank his voice and pro- 
truded his head. ‘I don’t intend to be 
bothered with the idea of your precious 
sister any longer. I don’t intend that a 
convicted thief shall stand in my way 
any more! Is that clear? J want her 
wiped out. I’m sick of the thought of 
her. I’m sick of seeing you like a 
death’s-head thinking about her. You’re 
going to think of me, take an interest 
in what concerns me—or we quit!” 

She came back rapidly, her face re- 
vived. “You mean a divorce?” 

‘“Tust that.’ 

“You've come to it at last! But why 
do you threaten me, Esray? Isn't it 
what I’ve wanted for years?” 

His small eyes twinkled at her with 
sneering knowledge. ‘You want it, pro- 
vided a heap of my money goes with 
a 

“Of course, I want money.” 

“lly money. You’re not above tak- 
ing it?” 
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He was going down for the second time when John plunged in again, reached him, and managed to bring 
him to the shore. 


“My dear Esray, the old romantic 
idea of the disillusionized wife pinning 
a note of farewell on a pillow and steal- 
ing out penniless—at midnight, prob- 
ably, and probably also into a snow- 
storm—is quite dead. Women need 
money. They need it more than men 
do. After an unfortunate marriage, 
when they are older, and sadder, and 
less fitted to fight the battle for ex- 
istence, they need it more than ever. 
I’m not asking a favor. Don’t imagine 
it. A share of your money, if we part, 
is rightfully mine. I’ve earned it. I 
haven’t been your wife for eight years, 
Esray, but I’ve been a most useful busi- 
ness partner.” 

She spoke without a touch of heat. 
It made him seem common to himself, 


and irritated him that his insults could 
not prevent her looking like a melan- 
choly queen. Indeed, there was even 
genuine kindness in her gaze as she 
added: “Poor Esray, what on earth 
would you have done without my help? 
We needn’t go into that. You know. 
Arrange things, then, so that I can get 
my liberty and a million dollars.” 

“Ts that all? A million?” He gave 
a chuckle, rich in spite. 

“You have ten—or is it twenty? I 
want one.” 

She had always been honest with him. 
That was one reason why he hated her, 
deeply and sluggishly hated her. If she 
had lied to him, his vanity would have 
been soothed. But she had been as can- 
did as a straight, business partner. 








When her sister had disappeared 
with Steven King, she had told him 
that, with Fanny gone, her chief reason 
for marrying him had vanished. She 
would have left him then, if he had 
wished it. After his riches came, she 
had even arranged to go. But he had 
felt helpless under the startling change 
in his life. He had begun to see that 
she was just the woman to be useful to 
him. She had been born with the so- 
cial instinct that makes a leader. Un- 
like himself, she came of gentle people, 
and her residence in France had given 
her poise and comprehension. No other 
woman that he knew then had had these 
accomplishments, and in those days, 
when he had been simpler and more 
likable, he had been, also, shy with 
new friends. So he had implored her 
to stay as an adviser and aid-de-camp, 
under the title of wife; and she had 
agreed. 

She had been splendid at first, coach- 
ing him and playing the big game with 
a feverish zest, slowly and surely land- 
ing him, each season making him a lit- 
tle more fashionably conspicuous. Dur- 
ing this time, she had been satisfied with 
the stray letters that had fluttered in 
from her Sister Fanny at uneven inter- 
vals, from every part of the country, as 
she led her homeless life with her mis- 
creant husband. A good deal of his 
money had been sent to Steven King to 
keep his mouth shut, and to keep him 
at a safe distance. Life had been pleas- 
ant enough until Claudia had received 
news of her sister’s arrest and convic- 
tion—what he considered a logical out- 
come of such a marriage as hers had 
been! 

From that time things had been mis- 
erable. Claudia, at first, had been ob- 
sessed by the thought of Fanny. It had 

- been with the greatest difficulty that he 
had prevented her from trying to help 
her sister in a way to bring open dis- 
grace upon him who was wholly inno- 

cent. He had to admit that, even then, 
she had schooled herself to temperate- 
ness and justice, and had done nothing 
to give a hint of the convicted woman’s 
relationship to herself. She had settled 
into apathy, while continuing the soci- 
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ety woman’s hard drudgery conscien- 
tiously. 

But during the last year it had be- 
come intolerable, and she had asked him 
to let her go. She had told him that 
he could do without her now; that she 
knew there was one woman in their 
own set who had worn his gifts of 
pearls and sables, and who, once he was 
free, could be, for the asking, put into 
her place. She had implored him not 
to hold. her. And yet he had, because, 
as is the case with all small natures, 
power over others was sweet to him. 
She wanted her freedom, but she 
wanted his money so that, once her sis- 
ter was free, she could use it to make 
her happy. Should she go, he meant 
to pay back her indifference and her in- 
escapable superiority to himself by giv- 
ing her as little of it as possible. Should 
she stay, it would have to be on his 
terms. He meant to make those terms 
known to-night. 

“A million?’ He spoke musingly. 
“Huh! I’ve something to say about 
that. Will you sit down?” 

She obeyed, watching him as he 
bruised out the light of his cigar in a 
copper bowl. 

“T made up my mind to-day to tell 
you something at the very first oppor- 
tunity. Your craze for America, in- 
truded upon me to-night, makes this the 
opportunity.” He came a little nearer; 
his small eyes twinkled. “I’ve a bit of 
news for you that will surprise you.” 

These last words seemed to nail her 
to the chair. The thought that swung 
out of her soul was like an electric lariat 
flung to Fanny in her far-off hiding 
place. Death seemed to fall on her 
heart as she waited for his next words. 

“T’ve decided not to build at New- 
port, and not to lease the Charteris 
place after this year!” 

The relief was as staggering as a 
blow. Her blood seemed to force its 
way through iron before it could flow 
normally again. This was his “news” 
—only this! Breathless, she sat with- 


out answering, bent over, her elbows on 
her knees, her heavy head held up by 
her hands. 

“T mean to sell the New York house, 
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too.” He smiled. “In fact—I mean to 
live in England.” 

She sat as before. She did not even 
shrug. This irritated him: ‘Well, 
what have you to say about it?” 

“You're foolish,” she said mildly, as 
she ‘wiped her face. “You've a certain 
position in America. They won't like 
you in England, Ezra.” 

“You'll kindly call me by my name!” 
he cried furiously. 

“I beg pardon. It slipped out.” 

“My stand is taken. You'll see your 
precious America about once in five 
years—if we stay together. If we don’t 
—you'll get just what allowance the 
law will think right. It won’t be much, 
because you have no children, and I’ve 
kept that letter you wrote me eight 
years ago in which you arranged our re- 
lations so nicely for yourself.” 

The rouge stood out in hard spots 
upon her tired face. She was weary of 
the wrangle. She had hoped he had de- 
cided to marry the woman of the pearls 
and sables, and have children to inherit 
his money. But he was only bent on 
sticking the pins of his degrading 
sordidness into her. Only for Fanny, 
how gladly she would walk out of his 
house and his life, taking whatever al- 
lowance he would be pleased to make. 

Only for Fanny! It had always been 
so, since the days when she had gone 
without things herself that she might 
buy ribbons for her little sister’s hair. 
Only for Fanny—who, in following the 
wild love born of young blood, had been 
led into Dorélike darkness, and made 
to drink from a black and bitter pool. 
After these thoughts of her sister, un- 
der which her heart melted, her hus- 
band’s next words were like the 
profanation of something holy. 

“As an English resident you will be 
finally separated from Mrs. Steven 
King.” He said the name with a de- 
riding chuckle. ‘I mean that brilliant 
family connection to end.” She gave 
him one flaming look of rebellion and 
looked down again. “As it’s only a 
year and a half now before her term 
ends—perhaps less—it is just as well 





that you know where I stand in this 
matter. Let us look at facts. You 


have a sister whose methods—to put it 
mildly—made her a menace to soci- 
et 9 





_ “No!” she said crisply, without look- 
ing up. 

“You will blink facts!” he cried, as 
if pained, but he was beginning to en- 
joy himself. “She was sent counterfeit 
money by her husband, and she used 
it. When she was arrested, it was 
found that she was making plans to 
clear out, had, in fact, bought a rail- 
road ticket with some of the money, and 
had a box of counterfeiting tools on the 
premises that she was preparing to ex- 
press to her husband, who was work- 
ing his game farther West. This state 
of affairs isn’t comprehensible to you 
unless you consider—and I ask you to 
do so sensibly—just how young and 
malleable she was, just what a coercing 
sort of a scoundrel King was. She 
didn’t become a thief at a leap—but lit- 
tle by little, little by little. You note 
how reasonable I am?” 

She did not reply, and he continued: 
“The fact that she had had, some time 
before this happened, a nervous illness, 
serious enough to keep her a long time 
in hospital, was made the most of by 
her counsel. He urged that she had 
been mentally irresponsible. Rot, my 
dear! She comes of a sound stock. 
Her-illness was nothing more than a 
sort of hysteria from the dance that 
her admirable husband led her. Judges 
are getting pretty tired of that crook’s 
dodge—nervous breakdown, melan- 
cholia, mental irresponsibility! It’s an 
old whine—and it’s rot.” 

Claudia sat perfectly quiet. She did 
not mean to antagonize him by argu- 
ment—she needed his money. This was 
plain to him, but the thought that, if 
she had dared to let herself go, she 
would have torn him like a tigress 
guarding her young had some satisfac- 
tion in it. He was really amiable as he 
paced before her silent, crouched fig- 
ure, flourishing his chubby hands and 
protruding his head with every em- 
phasis. 

“There are a good many cases like 
this, my dear Clo,” he smiled. ‘When 
the mental-irresponsibility dodge does 
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not work, the crook is sent to jail. 
Your sister knew exactly what she was 
doing. She’s where she deserves to be 
—no more, no less. This is a protec- 
tion to us. No one is likely to probe 
into her disgrace and smear us with it. 
She’s safe.” Here he stopped short, 
expression and manner putting on an 
enamellike glaze. “I’ve no objection to 
your sending her money, but in every 
other way—now, and when she’s free 
—she is to be wiped out’—he fluttered 
his hands in a final way—“dead.” 

Claudia stood up heavily, moistening 
her dry lips. “I’ve listened to you at- 
tentively. Good night.” 

“Answer me!” he snapped. 

She looked at him in weary. amaze- 
ment. She was like a blank paper on 
which he had struggled to write in vain. 
“When Fanny is free we'll talk of this 
again. By that time, perhaps, you'll be 
ashamed of what you've said to-night.” 

“You mean,” he muttered in a fury, 

“you'll identify yourself with her— 
after ie - 
“Not publicly—if you and I are to- 
gether. But wherever I am, she'll be 
close to me! All I can do to comfort 
her, to make up for this terrible and un- 
just punishment, I shall do! J am liv- 
ing only for that!” 

He looked after her in futile ex- 
asperation as she walked, plainly ex- 
hausted, to the door. “All right. You 
hug that dream! Time enough to settle 
that—almost two years more. But 
there’s another thing. You may imagine 
that you’ll be able to sneak off on vis- 
its to her. J forbid it. Ill have no 
risks run. If you slip out of New York, 
I’ll follow you.” He seized her arm. 
“Your promise that you won’t go near 
that prison!” 

Claudia wearily disentangled his fin- 
gers from her arm. “You are un- 
necessarily vehement and obvious. I 
had no idea of leaving New York ex- 
cept to go to Newport.” She seemed to 
shed him like an irksome cloak, and 
went into her bedroom. 

Her maid was asleep against the 
dressing table. She shook her stupidly 





and the girl began undressing her. As 
she stood so, the languid tears of one 
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who has worn weeping out slid from 
beneath her shut eyes. But as her 
fingers flickered about, and then closed 
fiercely upon a little satin bag sewed 
under the lace of her corset, light spread 
over her tortured face. The little bag, 
apparently only filled with a jasmine 
sachet powder, held the most precious 
thing in her life—a fragment of paper 
from Fanny’s letter that gave detailed 
directions how to find her hiding place 
among the confusing angles of Green- 
wich Village. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WITHIN FOUR WALLS. 


During the month that followed the 
arrival of Claudia’s letter from Venice, 
Fanny became expert in deceit. She 
never left her rooms except at night, 
but to hide this fact from John Cross, 
Fergus, and Mrs. Murray, required 
constant foresight on her part. 

She was naturally candid. There 
was not a grain of love of intrigue in 
her. She would have liked to have 
been able to say, while keeping her se- 
crets locked within herself, that she 
shunned the New York streets as she 
would smallpox, and that she had a 
reason for it. But she knew that such 
candor would single her from _ the 
crowd, and Miss Onderdonk’s descrip- 
tion of how easily a reporter got scent 
of news, and how rapaciously he went 
on its trail, occurred to her continually. 
Having come to this decision, Fanny, 
like a general, arranged her tactics. She 
tried to seem as peacefully common- 
place as possible, and never to be taken 
by surprise. She lied when it was 
necessary. 

In consequence, she frequently wore 
her hat and gloves when she admitted 
Mrs. Murray or Fergus, as if she had 
just returned from a walk. She some- 
times went into John’s room with them 
on, and showed decided cleverness in 
acting the part of a woman tired from 
shopping. At other times, when Mrs. 
Murray wanted her to go out, she had 
“only just come in.” Once, when a re- 
porter had given John seats for a spe- 
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cial spring performance of “La Bo- 
heme,” he had sent them in to her. She 
had found a “headache” useful, and 
had sent them down to Mrs. Murray. 
Meanwhile, famished for air and ex- 
ercise other than the walk at night al- 
lowed, her skin had taken on a sickly 
color. A heat wave had come early, 
and was torturing New York. These 
back rooms were as stifling as a green- 
house. It was impossible for a current 
of air to refresh them, unless she left 
the door wide open. She did this some- 
times, a few moments at a time, but her 
nerves were troublesome until it was 
closed again and locked. She lost 
weight. Crescent-shaped, violet shad- 
ows showed under her eyes. A longing 
for breeze and space had begun to tor- 
ment her. She slept badly. She would 
toss on her bed, that seemed to seethe 
in the motionless air, a verse of Swin- 
burne’s beating in her brain like a thin 
bell: 
Ah, yet would God this flesh of mine might 


be 
Where air might wash and long leaves cover 


me, 

Where tides of grass break into foam of 
flowers, 

Or where the wind’s feet shine along the 
sea. 

Pictures of the open ways would rise 
before her and fill her with a gypsy 
frenzy. Two days, in particular, had a 
way of starting out at her from the girl- 
hood that had ended at its beginning. 
One showed a sweep of deserted beach, 
strewn with wreckage thrown up by the 
gray, pettish sea; some men belonging 
to the life-saving station had made a 
bonfire, and its huge flames chuckled as 
they bent in the October gale. The 
other memory was of a wet, autumn 
wood, and of herself walking there with 
a dog she had loved; she wore a rain- 
coat and an old hat, and as she walked, 
she lifted her face to the steady, sting- 
ing mist. She could fairly smell the 
sharp perfume from the dying vegeta- 
tion. mixed with the smoke from heaps 
of burning leaves. The forest path 


ended in a blotch of mist. 

Tne se were her longings—always for 
the autumn, for rain, for the cold air of 
the short days, for the sea of storms and 
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danger signals. Her writing, too, bore 
marks of this shut-in, struggling spirit. 
A story on which she was working, in 
spite of heat and sleeplessness, was of 
stirring incident, starting grandly with 
a shipwreck, and continuing its way to 
an uncharted island in a lonely, trop- 
ical sea. 

Her pleasantest hours were spent 
with John Cross. His rooms were cool. 
There the door was always open, 
shielded by a curtain of coarse Japanese 
crape, which, fastened at top and bot- 
tom, swelled like a sail in the draft. 
Fergus was a genius at making refresh- 
ing iced drinks, flavored with lime or 
pineapple. He had learned the secret 
of how to make sirocco heat bearable, 
and though the sun might burn hard 
on the balcony the rooms were always 
as dim as a cave, and the Japanese cur- 
tain at the door, sprinkled with laven- 
der, gave the air blowing through it a 
spicy tang. 

John was up now. He wore the thin- 
nest of silky shirts made of Philippine 
pineapple fiber, belted flannel trousers, 
and, on the most torrid days, Japanese 
sandals. He looked more gaunt than 
when in bed, but the greenish malarial 
pallor was disappearing, and his eyes 
were bright and confented. His arm 
was out of bandages, and rested in a 
sling fashioned from a large black silk 
handkerchief. He went for short early 
walks every morning. 

“I’m allowed three pipes a day,” he 
told Fanny one afternoon, and grinned 
like an urchin. “That looks like busi- 
ness—eh? After I’ve taken iron and 
the other stuff for another fortnight, I’ll 
get a punching bag and a pair of dumb- 
bells. I'll have to pamper my left arm 
for the next six months, but I'll be an 
athletic wonder on my right side.” 

He was in joyous spirits. Fanny was 
deeply happy to see the radiance in his 
thin face, but she found it impossible to 
respond with animation. The night be- 
fore there had been a thunderstorm of 
the electrical, terrifying sort encoun- 
tered only in the tropics and the “tem- 
perate’ United States, and her usual 
evening walk had been given up. This 
day of humidity and stifling torture had 
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followed. She was drained of strength. 
The clothes on her languid body were 
drenched. She felt as if her eyes had 
faded to the huelessness of glass. A 
constant. feverish thirst tormented her. 

She had not lost actual sense of her- 
self and her surroundings, and yet their 
reality had dimmed and objects had di- 
minished when she felt John’s fingers 
close around her wrist. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Fanny?” 

She struggled forward and tried to 
twist herself from his hold. 

“Nothing!” This was a wild, implor- 
ing sigh, and she fainted. 

John did not fully realize what had 
happened until Fanny’s arms slipped 
down lifelessly and her head hung side- 
ways. He knelt beside her in fright, 
seized her with his free hand, and 
slipped his arm around her shoulder. 
She fell against him, a dead weight. 
Her breath went in ripples over his 
cheek. 

There was a pause, made up for him 
of crowding heartbeats. He gazed in 
confusion at her deathlike face, as if 
seeing it for the first time. The look of 
one who, having casually opened a door 
leading from a dark room, finds him- 
self staggered by a blaze of unexpected 
light beyond it, was in his rigid, wide- 
open eyes. 

“Fanny! Fanny!’ He spoke her 
name gently at first, then with yearn- 
ing and reckless joy, while long-parched 
currents began to trickle over the rock 
that had been his heart. 

This ecstatic disorder of ideas con- 
tinued, as, in a man’s awkward way, 
he did the stereotyped things prescribed 
for the rousing of swooning women. 
Using his one hand, he made Fanny 
as comfortable as he could by propping 
a pillow under her shoulder. He poured 
water from the red earthen bottle, and 
tried unsuccessfully to make her swal- 
low some of it, clapped her hands, 
bathed her forehead, fanned her. All 
the time he made little sympathetic 
sounds as one does over a child or a 
sick animal. When nothing seemed of 
use, he dropped to one knee and 
propped her head on his arm. His lips 
were again close to her sculptured face. 
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“Fanny?” There was love under the 
alarm. “Can’t you hear me?” and then, 
in a battling breath: “My sweet, my 
love! Look at me, speak to me!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“LOVE, THAT IS BLOOD WITHIN THE 
VEINS OF TIME.” 


John felt that he had gone clean mad 
for the moment. Then how wonderful 
was madness and how sweet! What it 
made of a dull life! What it made of a 
sick, lonely, and purposeless man! The 
joy and fire in his blood had made man’s 
essential, from man’s beginning, and 
turned him for a moment into an ex- 
ultant savage craving the body and soul 
of this one woman. And yet not that 
only, for his hands were too reverent 
even to touch one of the damp hairs of 
the pale-gold net upon her forehead. 

He yearned over her in pity, too. In 
wakeful moments, action and ex- 
pression can mask the soul; sleep 
leaves it exposed, helpless. So Fanny, 
prone in John’s arms, betrayed the 
wounds that life had left upon her. The 
patience on the young face belonged 
rightfully to age. The “blight” of 
which she had spoken was not elusive 
now—its iron touch had picked out 
every muscle. The downward droop of 
the full, bluish-white lids was poignant 
with dumb appeal. And John, his thin, 
fierce face flaming with pity, wondered 
about her. 

What storms of circumstance had she 
bent under, gasped under, and _ risen 
from to renewed endurance? What 
furnace blasts of pain had, like a scorch, 
touched her youthfulness, devitalizing 
it? She had told him a littl—of the 
lean years; of the husband whose mem- 
ory was “horrible.” He had not tried 
to fill in details, or to imagine what sort 
of man could have brutally used such a 
frail, appealing, winning creature as 
Fanny. But he did see clearly that the 
hurt had been a fearful one. He had 
often felt that she belonged more to 
those turbulent years in which she had 
suffered than to the monotonous present 
in which he had come to know her; that 
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her memories, on which he often saw 
her obsessed and cloudy gaze bent, were 
more real than her actual existence. 

The thought bit in, now. Tender- 
ness and generosity rose like a tide 
within him, followed by a rebellious 
craving for godlike power by which he 
might blot out all memory from Fanny, 
and make her life seem to begin from 
the hour they had met, as if he had 
created her for himself—his to guard 
and love—utterly his. 

Fanny sighed, and, coming out of a 
fantasy made up of great heights, vast 
wildernesses, and wide seas, found her- 
self looking into his eyes—into their 
great hunger. As her bewilderment les- 
sened, her first movement was a retreat 
from him. There was terror in the way 
she drew back and attempted to stand 
up, but she wavered, and it became 
necessary for him to hold her. She 
felt the hard, excited throb of his heart 
against her arm. She felt his hand 
shake. 

“By Jove, you gave me a fright! 
Fergus out—and only a one-armed man 
to help you, Fanny.” He spoke jest- 
ingly, but under the lightness of the 
tone excitement quivered like a live 
wire. “Sit down again.” 

“I’m better. I'll go,” she said, in a 
hurried breath. 

“Go where?” he demanded. The 
look in his eyes was under even less 
control than his voice. It warmed her 
to a heady delight, yet frightened her 
through and through. 

From the white weakness of her face 
a laugh flashed. “Home,” she said. 
“There is such a place, you know, al- 
though it’s natural you should forget 
it. Not content with paying you long 
visits, I go and faint all over your fur- 
niture.”” 

He loved her for that laugh. It was 
like her to break the tension that both 
felt, that way. 

“Sit down!” he commanded. 

“No. I’m going.” 

He looked at her with mockery. 
“You seem now the obvious young 
woman terrified at finding herself in 
the rooms of a man. This is the first 


time that old bugaboo ever poked its 
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ridiculous head between us. The su- 
perannuated belief that a man may visit 
a lone woman in her lone home, and, as 
a matter of course, act the courteous 
gentleman, while if by any chance she 
stands in his home, alone with him, he 
at once becomes ‘a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom he may devour,’ I thought 
had been‘kicked out of the window by 
us. DBut’—he smiled, dreamily study- 
ing her—“you stand there looking at 
me as if I were the villain in a melo- 
drama, and just as if you were going to 
say: ‘Sir, unhand me!’” 

“T must look very silly, then,” Fanny 
said, and promptly sat down. 

“Now you’re your own delightful, 
sensible, intelligent self!’ He stood 
above her, nodding thoughtfully. “But 
you need looking after.” 

“Was it a real faint?” she inquired 


‘languidly, as he went to the stand where 


the liquors stood. “And how long? 
I’m awfully interested. You see it was 
my first.” She felt the need of con- 
tinuing the trifling talk. She remem- 
bered what for a moment she had seen 
in John’s eyes. She knew that, unless 
she steered through the next few mo- 
ments with caution and delicacy, she 
would hear irrepressible, passionate 
words, and friendship—the only thing 
possible between them—would be 
ended. 

John came to her with a small glass 
of brandy. “Don’t have any doubts 
about your collapse. It was a wonder! 
You seemed to weigh as much as the 
Venus de Milo—and Jooked like her. 
Now get this down.” 

He ‘sat before her and watched her 
as she sipped the burning fluid, laugh- 
ing at her when she winked hard over it. 

“It'll set your blood running as if 
sparks had got into it,” he said, and the 
threatening tenderness was again riot- 
ing in his tone. “It will take that gray- 
paper look from your face.” He bent 
forward quickly, his elbow on his knee. 
“What a blind ass I’ve been not to see 
how this weather has been grilling you! 
It’s as bad as Manila! You’ve been too 
much in the sun. Were you out to- 
day, too?” 

“Not to-day,” she said, without look- 
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ing at him. The constant deceit was 
becoming wearisome. 

“Anyway, you’re completely done up. 
Now, Fanny. be good enough to regard 
me as John Cross, M. D. I want to feel 
your pulse.” She made a. faint re- 
sistance, but he lifted the lace from her 
wrist with professional gravity, and 
laid his fingers on the faintly veined 
flesh. 

“As I thought,” he said, after a 
pause, “faint and furiously fast—now 
a beat missed—now I can scarcely feel 
it at all.” He drew down the lace and 
handed back the arm as if returning 
something detached from her. For a 
moment he paced before her in medita- 
tion. “You are to leave New York,” he 
said conclusively. 

“Am I? Might I be told when?” 
She felt better. Her smile was piquant 
and disobedient. 

“The day after to-morrow. To-mor- 
row you can shop and straighten up 
your affairs. Fergus will pack for 
you.” 

“And then what happens to me, 
please?” 

“Then you are to go to the mountains 
in Vermont. My doctor has found a 
place for me, but as I can’t get away 
from violet rays for a few weeks longer, 
you shall go first.” 

As she did not speak, but lay back in 
the chair, openly amused, he continued : 
“When you get up there, you can look 
about for some place for me, near you. 
And I shouldn’t wonder, Fanny,” he 
said, pausing before her, “if we’d take 
walks together, and study botany, 
and’”—the dangerous warmth was in his 
voice and look again—‘“watch the stars 
—even the moon!” 

She sat forward jerkily. “You ought 
to write stories. I try to, but my 
imagination is puny beside yours.” 

“This means that you refuse to do 
what I ask?” he inquired gravely. 

“Enchanting,” she sighed lightly and 
stood up; “but not for me, unfor- 
tunately. May I go home now, doctor, 
and lie down?” 

“You are not to treat what I say this 
way.’ She was astonished at the 
steeled quality of the quiet tone. His 
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mouth was severe, his eyes bright and 
cold. He was on the instant uncon- 
sciously an officer, briefly giving a com- 
mand. This thought prompted her next 
impulsive words: 

“T know now how you looked in the 
Philippines!” she said, with delight, a 
smile flashing over her face. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, in a 
crisp, conservative tone. 

“Do you know that you are ordering 
me about? You're not a_ doctor; 
you’re an officer!” She made him a 
mocking little salute after the fashion 
of Fergus’. 

Instead of meeting her mood, the 
darkest expression she had ever seen 
crossed his face and twisted it nerv- 
ously. 

“Did I ever tell you I was an officer 
in the Philippines?” he asked coldly. 

“No, but in that column and a half 
about you in The Lantern, two weeks 
ago,” she said, in self-defense, “you 
were described that Way. It said you 
acted so splendidly 

“T see. You were misinformed. But 
please don’t quote that newspaper rub- 
bish to me ever again.” He became 
his poised self, even looking appealingly 
at her. “I told you before that what I 
did, any man worth his salt as a soldier 
would have done when the opportunity 
appeared. To continue about myself, 
let me make it known to you this, once 
and for all time—in the Philippines I 
wasn’t riding chargers and leading men. 
I was not an officer, nor was I treated 
as one. For a good part of the time I 
was a miserable, inconspicuous dog, in 
vermin-infested khaki, and with hands 
covered with eczema. And I obeyed 
orders. I didn’t give any except’”—he 
folded his arms and looked up at the 
ceiling—‘‘except to an old, blind, half- 
scalped monkey that I rescued from a 
Chinaman who was going to fry him 
for his dinner.” 

His face grew dreamy with a rem- 
iniscent affection. ‘Poor, old Pedro! 
He got in among the surgeon’s medi- 
cines, ate a pawful of calomel as hors 
d’euvres, followed this up with a paw- 
ful of sulphonal tablets, and made his 
dessert of a pawful of strychnine.” He 
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smiled broadly at her. “Need I say 
that Pedro died? He gave a short 
falsetto shriek like a French locomotive, 
shot twenty feet into the air, and came 
down as stiff as a bar of iron.” 

A touch of sternness came back to his 
tone. ‘‘Pedro—except during the short, 
latter time when I was a sergeant— 
was the only one, Fanny, who took or- 
ders of any sort from me in the Philip- 
pines. As for the Lantern reporter 
who wrote about my ‘exploits’ and 
talked of my ‘Napoleonic temperament,’ 
and a lot more beastly rot that made me 
seem an ass—I’d like to wring his neck! 
Fergus has his orders—if that bounder 
ever knocks at my door again, to kick 
him down the stairs.” He towered over 
her and became on the instant a very 
tender protector. ‘All this is unim- 
portant. Will you please go to the 
farmhouse in the mountains?” he 
pleaded. 

She looked at him wistfully, but 
shook her head. 

“If I beg you to go as a favor to me, 
because”—he drew a deep breath—*be- 
cause you've grown to be a very 
precious item in my life, and I want 
great care taken of you—then will you 
go? And, Fanny, if you need help—let 
me help you. Please do?” 

Her heart gave such a_ burning, 
stifling beat that just at first she could 
not speak. Oh, to be able to give her- 
self to this happiness, this sheltering 
will! She put the dream from her; her 
calm voice gave no hint of it. 

“T wish I could please you,” she said 
sincerely. “You think I can’t afford to 
go, but you’re wrong. I have plenty of 
money.” She stopped, and then said, 
in a reluctant way: “I find I must tell 
you a secret. I’m waiting here to see 
my sister. I loved her—and I haven't 
seen her for ten years. When she really 
comes, the happiness will be almost 
more than I can bear. I expect her any 
day, now. I never come in to see you 
without leaving a notice on the outside 
of my door, saying that information can 
be had of me from Mrs. Murray, for I 
always tell her when I come here, and 
she would call me. You understand? 
And please”—she went on hesitatingly 





—‘don’t speak of my sister even to 
Fergus. I'd rather not. But you see 
why I can’t leave New York.” 

Angry voices were heard in the hall, 
and John had only time to press Fan- 
ny’s hand understandingly before Fer- 
gus entered, a package under his arm. 

“T got them all, sir,” he said breath- 
lessly as, trembling and excited, he 
hastily locked the door. “That’s to keep 
out a reporter,” he explained, as he 
placed the package on the table. 

John gave him a puzzled look. Fer- 
gus had the look of one dazed by a bad 
fright. “What's wrong?” John asked; 
“what about the reporter?” 

“Oh, it’s an idiot that thinks you’ve 
nothing to do, sir, but recite answers to 
his questions. And the heat’s terrible. 
My hat’s like a wet sponge.” He 
pointed to the package without meeting 
John’s eyes. “You'll find them all right, 
sir.” Wiping his pallid face he walked 
slowly into his room. 

“Something’s happened,” John said to 
Fanny, adding gayly: “Don’t go until 
you see this.” He untied the string 
around the package. ‘Haven’t you felt 
the crying need of a post office, so that 
we can talk when it isn’t possible to 
visit? See here.” He lifted a wicker 
basket, with a sliding top to it, and made 
to hang on a hook. “Into this the let- 
ter is popped. But in order to proclaim 
who the writer is, I had a brilliant 
thought.”” He took out three small silk 
flags. ‘‘First—the Stars and Stripes. 
When there’s a letter in the box from 
you, Fanny, you will be good enough 
to place the stick of the flag in this lit- 
tle iron slide and let it wave. I’ll do the 
same with this Union Jack. And, so 
that Fergus wouldn’t be out of it, I let 
him buy an ‘Erin go Bragh.’ In this 
way, one look will tell who has writ- 
ten the letter.” 

Fanny expressed herself as enchanted 
with the idea. Laughing like school 
children, they fastened the box to the 
point of the balcony rail just midway 
between the houses, and laid the flags in 
the covered wooden slide attached to it. 
Each was to have a small key to the 
lock. 

“I was several days planning this,” 














John said joyfully; “and Fergus was 
just as long finding a workman to put 
it together.” 

“Tt fits in with the new complexion of 
things, doesn’t it?” Fanny asked, with 
a demure smile. 

“That's a cryptic remark—if you 
like!” 

“Well, in spite of my unconventional 
visits to you when you were sick. and 
they were a necessity, I’m 
very usual in my point of 
view. In future, you shall 
pay me visits in the orthodox 
way.” 

“T'll go like a shot. But I 
don’t like your talking like a 
young ladies’ book of eti- 
quette,” he said, with an ap- 
pearance of sadness. ‘What 
has the post box to do with it, 
however? You don’t’—in 
sudden horror—‘‘you don’t 
mean that I’m to wait for a 
regulation, posted invita- 
tion ?” 

“Just that!” Fanny called 
gayly, crossing to her win- 
dow. AN 

“Well, I shan’t!” - 

“You shall. Our manners “NJ 
have been dreadful. From to- 
day we'll mend them. I'll Vie 
write you to-night, Mr. Cross, “— - 
and give you an invitation to 
call upon me. Good-by!” she 
said, laughed over her shoul- 
der, and hurried into her own 
place. . 

What she did there after a 
half hour’s thought, during 
which she sat helplessly in the 
big chair with eyes staring 
before her, was most curious. She went 
to her trunk, took out an old wallet, 
and from its flattened center drew a 
piece of printed paper. This was a 
newspaper paragraph. Sitting at the 
table, she spread out her arms so that 
she rested heavily, as with shrinking, 
but stern, eyes she read it: 


ae It was the decision of the medical 
examiners that, while the prisoner had but 
recently recovered from a long illness, dur- 
ing which she had suffered from intense 
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mental depression, there were no salient evi- 
dences of a present mental condition that 
could amount to absolute irresponsibility of 
either intention or action. Her replies, while 
short—often but “yes” and “no”—showed 
a definite grip of the subject on which she 
was questioned .. . Her sentence to 
prison was for four years. She received it 
indifferently. To the last, she did not dis- 
close any portion of her history, or give any 
clew by which the gang her husband and she 
worked with could be traced A 
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John felt pleasure in being able to recognize her as a type. 


The words sank in and seared. The 
horror that they revived—a place of 
specters where the beating of the wings 
of the furies measured the hours—be- 
came clearer with every second, until 
she lay across the table, the weight of 
utter hopelessness upon her. 

“It’s just as well now, ai the very be- 
ginning, to make myself remember how 
it is with me,’ her thoughts sighed 
through her; “I could so easily forget 
everything but him.” 
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Fergus was not to be seen when John 
returned, and the curtain was drawn 
before the door of his room. John filled 
his pipe and waited for him, listening. 
There was not a sound. He crossed 
the room very quietly, and saying ‘“Fer- 
gus?” pulled the curtain aside. It was 
as he had expected. Fergus was seated 
on his bed, one hand clutching his shoul- 
der. His head was drooping. 

“Come here,” said John, and the big 
fellow, his eyes lowered, stumbled out 
like a driven sheep. “I knew there 
was something wrong. Are you sick?” 

“No,” he answered, bewildered. 

“What is it, then? What’s the mat- 
ter with you?) What’s the matter with 
your shoulder?” 

“It was that reporter that was here 
the other day. I met him in the lower 
hall and told him to get out. He 
wouldn’t. He came up and we—well, 
we rolled over each other until I did 
manage to fling him out. But before he 
went he told me The sentence ab- 
solutely ended. He stood like a block, 
staring at John. “You've got to know 
it, Mr. Cross! There’s no keeping it 
back. It’s out, sir,” he said feebly, yet 
with fierce pain, as he flung up his 
hands; “the old story’s out!” 

He waited for a reply, but John stood 
like stone, the pipe halfway to his lips. 

“The papers have it, sir—or they will 
have it. That fellow faced me with it.” 
His lips quivered like a child’s. “Mr. 
Cross, I’m sore and I’m sick to think 
of it. I’d rather my face was laid open 
by his fist than have this news to tell 
you!” 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE TIDE CREEPS TO JOHN’S DOOR. 


John sat down. “What did he say?” 
he asked in a dull voice. 

‘He said he wanted to see you. I 
told him that if you saw him, you’d 
horsewhip him for the drivel he’d writ- 
ten about you in that last interview with 
you—putting words into your mouth 
that you’d never said. Then,’ Fergus 
concluded, “he told me what he’d come 
for—said he knew it was true—but 


wanted to give you a chance to white- 
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wash it—oh, that was the word that 
made me want to throttle him!” 

“How did he put it?” John asked, in 
the same dead way. 

“T couldn’t say the words,” Fergus 
said, a shrinking in his look. 

“Just—how? The exact 
please.” 

Fergus looked away from him. “He 
said—there was a well-supported ru- 
mor that some years ago you’d been in 
the English army, sir—an officer, in the 
Indian service—that you'd been dis- 
missed for cowardice—in the face of 
the enemy. He gave the name of the 
army post, the name of your colonel. 
Oh, Lord, Mr. Cross!” he broke off, 
turning, “to hear that fellow speak 
Colonel Onslow’s name—how _ it 
brought it all back!” 

He went on laboredly: “He said that 

he had no ill feeling against you, and 
that you’d made good in the Philip- 
pines—but that he must have the facts 
in this story—he was after facts.” 
Here Fergus blazed and_ trembled. 
““TFacts?’ I said. ‘You think Mr. Cross 
would speak of his life to you? You’ 
think he’d show you his heart for you 
to stick your pen in it?’ said I. 
* “He tried to shoulder past me. I 
had two reasons for not letting him in, 
knowing Mrs. Barrett was sitting with 
you, sir. ‘It will be better for him not 
to make an enemy of me,’ he said. 

“After I’d pitched him down the 
stairs, I said to him over the banisters, 
by way of advice: ‘If you should put 
your questions to him, he wouldn’t make 
an enemy of you,’ I said. ‘He’d make 
a jelly of you!” 

John flung his head back and broke 
into a startling peal of laughter. “That 
conciliated him, of course!” 

“T did wrong?” Fergus asked in con- 
cern, and searched his face. 

“Perhaps not,’ John answered as he 
struck a match. “I hardly think it will 
matter. They’ll be sure to treat this 
news the way it will pay best. As my 
laurels are new, and my disgrace old, 
they’ll keep the wreath on me, I’m sure. 
Having gone to such infinite pains to 
dress me up as a hero,” he smiled, “they 
can’t very well take away my _ nice, 


words, 
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fresh clothes before I’ve even played 
in them. They’ll merely mark me down 
as a hero somewhat damaged.” 

He made himself comfortable in the 
huge cane chair. Fergus noticed that he 
was paler and unusually thoughtful, and 
his anxiety became torturing. 

“You’re not going to fret, Mr. 
Cross?” he quavered. “Oh, sir, maybe 
it’s just as well to get finished with it. 
’Twas sure to come out! I often won- 
dered why it didn’t before.” 

“So did I,” said John. “But it can’t 
hurt me any more, Fergus.” 

They looked at each other. Into the 
mind of each came the thought that this 
was the first time, since the day they 
had left India together, that this sub- 
ject had been spoken of between them. 
There had been glances and hand 
pressures in some of the strong hours 
of their lives, but never the actual words 
that could galvanize a disastrous thing. 

“You understand—don’t you?” John 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Fergus very softly; “it’s 
that you’ve paid for it, sir.” 

John nodded. “That’s it. Once 
we've paid, we cease to be petitioners 
and the case is closed. So don’t let it 
bother you, Fergus. They can say what 
they like—now.” 

Fergus went behind the screen and 
began to prepare the dinner. While he 
stirred mayonnaise for the cold salmon, 
and the piercing fragrance of cut cu- 
cumber filled the air, memory, in the 
closing of his eyes, swung John back 
almost a dozen years. 


A wild, hilly part of India, edging on 
Turkestan, spread before him; an army 
outpost on the farthest fringe of Brit- 
ish possession, where wild, bearded 
tribes prostrated themselves before 
their white-faced conquerors, but with 
murder just back of their smiles. 
Strange that, by a curious mental 
caprice, one pleasant and quite incon- 
spicuous day should start up in such 
living clearness before him! It was a 
memory that had constantly occurred to 
him whenever he had looked back— 
perhaps because it showed him at the 

very crown of his happy young man- 
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hood, before doom had struck for him 
and shadow swallowed him. All the 
minutiz of the scene. fitted in with 
Meissonierlike accuracy. 

He saw a winding, yellow road; the 
bushy-headed palms rustled high above 
it in the burning sun; a fringe of her- 
ons, with tucked-in heads, stood asleep 
by a deeply sunk pool shadowed by a 
great pyramidal rock; off on a rise, a 
roofless temple, with cinnamon-colored 
walls, gaped to the sky that was a dark- 
blue, burning square. 

There was a rush of horses down a 
hill—he fairly heard the descent of the 
loosened earth and stones—and three 
men, in white drill riding suits and pug- 
garees, came into sight upon the yel- 
low road—Winky Phillips, Peter Roof, 
and himself. They eased into a trot. 
Over his own saddle hung the body of 
a young tigress; all were smoking; 
Winky, between puffs, was singing a 
song remembered from the “halls”: 
“White wings, they never grow weary. 

They carry me cheerily over the sea; 
Night comes, I long for my dearie. 

V’ll spread out my white wings and sail 

home to thee.” 


Singing, they went at an easy gait out 
of sight. 

John gazed and gazed at the self of 
that radiant time. There he was, a lieu- 
tenant in a cavalry regiment—gay, pop- 
ular, overconfident, of almost insolent 
light-heartedness, and with his thirtieth 
birthday stili remote! Golden youth! 
Golden days! Across what awful years 
he looked at them. 

He could not follow the reverie to 
the hour of his fali. He balked at its 
anguish. It was an old wound that 
could always bleed at a touch. Some 
sorrows are like that. He opened his 
eyes and stared over the blazing bowl 
of his pipe at the big doors dividing 
Fanny’s rooms from his. 

Not since thé happy time so clearly 
recalled had he felt the craving of body 
and spirit, combined, for a woman as 
he had to-day. He had not lost faith in 
women; they had simply gone the way 
of other joys, when life, as by a vol- 
canic seizure, had been twisted out of 
its course, and he had found his back 
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turned forever upon everything familiar 
and dear. His hand curved over his 
eyes as his head sank lower, and brood- 
ing gripped him again. 


He saw himself now a disgraced man. 
There were ghost pictures of long exile 
in South America, of filibustering in 
Cuba. These passed, and one endured 
showing him an_ insignificant unit 
among the rank and file of the first 
American regiment in the Philippines. 

Though only seven years older than 
the young hunter of his first vision who 
sang blithely of ‘White Wings” as he 
rode, he was an absolutely different 
being. He had become human mecha- 
nism, the power to love, dead; the 
power to hate, as well; almost gone, too, 
the power to pity. 

In the first years of his anguish, he 
had tried to inflame himself with liquor, 
but nature had been kind in making him 
physically incapable of obtaining stim- 
ulation through drunkenness; excesses 
had brought nightmare sicknesses that 
tempted him to suicide. So he had 
escaped demoralization from that 
source; but memory, left unclouded, 
had a razor edge. 

The only women he knew were such 
as came a common soldier’s way; the 
little brown women of the hot, southern 
islands that some of the lonely soldiers 
had taken as permanent companions had 
existed for him in the most transitory 
fashion; stupid children, squat, heavy 
dolls—they had left him only weariness 
of them and disgust of himself. But 
just as a disabled ant will keep on build- 
ing, building, he had lived through the 
duties of each day, so numb that he 
did not feel their hardships, so indif- 
ferently blind that he had not seen their 
ugliness. For years he had breathed, 
and eaten, and worked, and slept; and 
during that time he had not been for 
an hour a living man. 

The light grew faint in his pipe as he 
followed the thread of thought to the 
first throb of awakening from his dull 
despair. 


He saw a hot December day in the 
island of Luzon. It was a time of 


massacres by the Tagalos upon the 
Spanish and Chinese; of ambuscades 


and assassinations; of guerrilla attacks ° 


upon the Americans by strong, gen- 
erally unseen, forces of insurgents. On 
this day, so treasured by memory, he 
was one of a detachment of infantry 
which left for a week’s reconnoitering 
in one of the northern provinces. It 
was humid, stifling, and a steady rain 
fell day and night. The men had been 
in the downpour and the mud for many 
weeks, in thin, tropical suits that were 
stained and faded; their faces were 
skull-like ; their glassy eyes told of the 
sluggish fever nibbling into their bones. 
The advance was made at first 
through dense hill jungles, where they 
had to climb hand over hand, or slide 
down, holding on to the brush for pro- 
tection; and afterward through vast 
swamps, fairly sewn with mantraps, 
where the grass was twelve feet high, 
and so thick that after two yards it 
rose with the opaqueness of a solid wall. 
His old comrades—like specters they 
clustered around him. Most clear of 
all was little Wainwright, of whom he 
had been especially fond; whose young 
face was like a laughing girl’s, and who 
could sing “My Old Kentucky Home” 
in a seraph’s voice that made tears shine 
on the leathery cheeks of big, rough 
men. John remembered the bullet that 
had come singing through the grass, 
breaking a phrase on young Wain- 
wright’s lips and sending him down like 
a log with half his head blown off. 
After that, as the boyish body had 
been carried forward on a litter, and 
the shots now had come peppering from 
all sides, a conviction had come to John 
that his knowledge of Indian jungles 
and swamps could be of good service 
here. This had grown from a dull idea 
to a desire, and he had found himself 
asking to be allowed to cut a trail. 
After gaining permission, he had given 
up his rifle to the shivering native 
worker and taken his bolo instead. He 
recalled how a new feeling, which had 
resurrection in it, had begun to send 
pricks of fire about his heart and spine. 
He had gone well in advance of the 
detachment, and had cut with such a 
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will that the column had been able to 
proceed much faster. He had known 
that all about him the hidden enemy 
watched, that he was a marked man. 
Shots had fallen near him, had flown 
over him; two had struck him, but with- 
out serious results. He had heard the 
musketry of the Americans behind him 
as they fired well past him, but quite at 
random, since the insurgents had taken 
the precaution of using smokeless 
powder. 

Once, what he had thought was a 
dead Filipino had suddenly sprung at 
him, made a pass at his hedd with a 
huge bolo, and had then flashed into 
the grass with the incredible swiftness 
of a snake. Sweating and exhausted as 
he was, it had been ecstasy to follow the 
man, to find himself struggling with 
two, killing one, while the other was 
captured. And for this chance, which 
had flung up a new dawn upon the sky 
of his lite, he had paid but cheaply— 
merely with a slashed shoulder and a 
twisted wrist. 

There had been more and serious 
fighting that day, but the remainder of 
the experience trailed away into smoke 
before him; not so the closing lines of 
the report made by his captain: 

For generally gallant and meritorious con- 
duct throughout the march, I recommend 
Corporal John Cross. He displayed courage, 
when, after Private Wainwright had been 
killed, while firing was incessant, and know- 
ing he would run into the enemy at any min- 
ute, he went well in advance of the company, 
into the almost impassable swamp, and cut 
a trail that greatly facilitated our progress. 


They had told him afterward that he 
had done a big thing, a fine thing. His 
colonel had had him in his tent a whole 
night. They had smoked and talked, 
companions as never before. The next 
day he had been made a sergeant. 

At first, he had resisted this most 
usual mark of approbation. Only when 
the impatient colonel had made it plain 
that the promotion gave better oppor- 
tunities for action to a soldier, had he 
consented to receive the change of 
straps upon his arm. For woven with 
his new longing to redeem himself, there 
had been a determination that gradu- 
ally had become a rock foundation in 
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his nature—to act without thought of 
reward. For his own, secret self, to 
wipe out—there was majesty in that. 
But to build upon what he might be able 
to do, or to accept honors for it, was to 
be paid. He would take nothing. This 
became a sacred obsession with him. 

After this he had felt hope again; he 
had seen hope for him in Fergus’ eyes 
—Fergus, who had been then his com- 
rade in the ranks. Daily, the desire 
for rebirth had grown stronger. While 
inwardly he had smiled sneeringly at 
the judgment of men, he had waited for 
the chance that would make him truly 
know himself. God! God! Great 
God! To be made clean in his own 
sight! Nothing but that! If this could 
be It had been his prayer day and 
night. 

And when, during the autumn just 
past, the chance had come to him, with 
almost certain death looming beyond it, 
he had given himself to it, expecting to 
be made one of that vast, humble, silent 
number whose carefully marked and 
hidden graves were rapidly edging Fili- 
pino roadsides and river banks. 

His second feat had become a con- 
spicuous bit of army history. As he 
had told Fanny, the experience had by 
some chance come under special news- 
paper notice, and had been written up 
in all the eolors of the palette. The oc- 
currence ran before him now in a series 
of pictures dim in blood haze and 
smoke. 





There he was, one of a scouting party 
of less than one hundred men, which, 
under a captain, started for a three 
days’ trip through a dangerous terri- 
tory. When about four miles from a 
Filipino village, the enemy—afterward 
proven to have outnumbered the Amer- 
icans four to one—opened fire on them 
from the thicket-covered hills. At a 
most important moment, while the 
Americans were answering the fire, the 
captain was wounded, a bullet passing 
through his neck and mouth. When he 
came to consciousness, he was being 
carried in John’s arms to the shelter of 
a rice dike about fifty yards back. The 
lieutenant was placed in command. 
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John put up a blanket to protect the 
captain and stood outside of this shelter, 
making good use of his rifle. Shots 
passed through the dike and shattered 
the blanket. Still John stood erect, blaz- 
ing away in a cloud of smoke, while 
shots poured upon the spot where it 
was known the leader lay. 

After a time the enemy was silenced. 
This gave the Americans a chance to 
plan what was best to be done. They 
were sure the insurgents would return, 
increased in number, for it was well 
known that the woods were swarming 
with demoniac tribesmen. Meanwhile, 
with the captain useless for action, only 
able to whisper, and with an appalling 
number of wounded and dead men on 
their hands, their chances were all on 
the side of having to surrender, unless 
reénforcements and medical aid could 
be had with dispatch. John, with six 
men under him, was commissioned to 
carry this message to headquarters, 
some eighteen miles away. 

His course lay directly to a wide, 
rushing, deep river, on the opposite 
shore of which there was a mountain- 
ous gorge known to be alive with in- 
surgents. By going down this swiftly 
moving stream on a raft which had been 
constructed during the march of the de- 
tachment forward, and which had been 
left hidden in the bushes, their errand 
could be accomplished in time. But 
when John reached the spot where the 
raft had been left, there was no trace 
of it. A hunt for it, for half a mile 
up and down the river, was fruitless. 
But they reached a spot from which 
they could see on the other bank a num- 
ber of native boats called bancos. 

How to reach them?’ The tumultu- 
ous river was dangerous even to the 
most accomplished swimmer; firing, 
that at first had been weak from the 
thickets bordering the other shore, was 
becoming continual, and a man swim- 
ming slowly in the open, nearer and 
nearer the ambushed enemies, would 
offer an easy target. Nevertheless, they 
saw that unless they could in some way 
reach the boats quickly without expend- 
ing their strength too utterly, they were 
likely to be wiped out. 


They answered the fire with surer 
marksmanship, while they searched 
desperately for a bridge that was re- 
membered somewhere close to this spot. 
But at this point, an imperative and 
dire delay was necessary—two men 
were killed, and to save their bodies 
from the mutilation sure to follow, they 
were given to the flood. A brother of 
one of the dead men, after gazing with 
wild eyes at the waters hurtling the 
bodies on, gave a weak screech and, 
leaping into the jungle, was never seen 
again. 

The remaining three, following John, 
came at last to what was left of the 
bridge—a mass of charred timber, still 
smoking in places and jutting in others, 
and reaching only a little more than 
halfway across the flood. There it 
loomed, a forlorn hope, but their only 
one. Without a _ second’s hesitation 
John rushed for it. 

Just here, he recalled an occurrence 
that had not been mentioned in his re- 
port—one regarding which no word had 
ever passed his lips, so sacred, so piti- 
fully comprehensible it was to him! Of 
the other three men, two had hung back. 
The wild water across which they must 
creep and then swim slowly, straight 
into the face of almost certain death, 
had unhinged them. Their eyes were 
as wild as the deserter’s. They weren't 
afraid, they said. They were willing to 
die. But this crossing, which meant 
failure anyway, would be slow torture, 
and they couldn’t face it. Rather than 
do it, they would ram the muzzles of 
their guns into their mouths, and blow 
their heads off. 

With his hand on the shaking rail 
John paused in pity at their almost de- 
mented faces. “Boys,” he said quietly, 
“T am an Englishman. \Won’t you 
come?” And with their senses swing- 
ing back into place, they gave a cry and 
followed him. 

He clambered over the charred and 
sagging structure, and swam _ the 
distance between it and the bank, from 
which the insurgents, yelling like con- 
dors, sent down their greetings in Mau- 
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Another whirling moment dizzied 
even memory. Private Mallory, whose 
progress had been slower than his com- 
panions, while still almost in midstream, 
had received a bullet in his back. He 
was going down for the second time 
when John, who had gained the bank, 
plunged in again, reached him, and 
managed to bring him to the shore. 

John’s breath broke as he thought of 
it all. What a wild game it had been— 
life and death, the players; the odds al- 
ways on the pale marksman’s side. To 
struggle on, though terribly wounded, 
to go with teeth set and deliver the 
message that had been carried through 
horrors that had become almost harle- 
quin, although they had been com- 
pounded of blood, pain, desertion, and 
death—this had been but part of the 
play. 

When he could pause to consider 
himself, it was found that a-bullet had 
grazed a lung and passed out through 
his shoulder; that the flesh was ripped 
from his thighs; and that his left arm, 
which sagged helplessly, and was tear- 
ing with pain, had a jagged, protruding 
bone. 

Here, too, memory showed him the 
closing words in his ¢aptain’s report of 
this engagement: 

I urgently recommend Sergeant John Cross 
for heroism of the highest character. The 
arrival of reénforcements in time to save 
even a small portion of my command was 
due to this soldier’s courage, which did not 
falter even when he was himself fearfully 
wounded. To his coolness in sheltering me 
and firing upon the enemy, while himself in 
an exposed position and under heavy fire, I 
undoubtedly owe my life. His crossing into 
the enemy’s country over the ruins of the 
burned bridge, and his saving Private Mal- 
lory from drowning, while almost exhausted 
himself, were also examples of the most sub- 
lime courage. Privates O’Toole, Morgan, 
and Mallory, who continued with him to the 
end of this most perilous journey, I also 
ne for the most meritorious con- 

uct. 


After this there floated to John, on 
the waves of thought, pictures of long, 
gray, weary hospital days—how long, 
how gray! He had almost died—yet 
had lived—was living now to think 
about it all over his pipe, his eyes on 
Fanny’s door. 
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As his pulses quieted and the hope- 
lessness of India and the glory of Luzon 
both vanished, his heart went out to her 
—to her alone. During the months 
since he had won the triumphant inner 
knowledge that had purged him of psy- 
chological leprosy, he had, in spite of ill- 
ness, known a deep, redeeming content 
that had seemed happiness. He had 
often named it so—until to-day. To- 
day, in the blaze of another feeling, his 
sense of well-being had sickened like 
candlelight in a full sun. 

Was this love? He wanted to believe 
it, to cry: “A miracle! A miracle!” 
The wonder of it made him timid-to 
trust it. He knew what irresistible 
hypnotism could lie in sex attraction, 
often, when analyzed, no more than 
some endearing mannerism—a trick of 
glance, a curve of mouth, or the cadence 
of a voice. The ashes in the pipe that 
hung forgotten from his lips grew gray 
while he pondered, his eyes on Fanny’s 
door. 

And the answer came in a way that 
settled doubt. Passion ebbed, but did 
not leave him cold. In its place, a pro- 
tective tenderness rose in him like a sea 
and surged between him and Fanny. 
There was not a thought of self in the 
feeling. It was as pure as the instinct 
to shelter a child. His face had a look 
of lasting strength, a guardian light. 
Love! The word murmured in his 
brain like the sea on a still night, and 
with it some lines of Henley’s: 

And they who go with the word unsaid, 

Though they walk with the living, 

Are damned and dead 


—as he had been, until this hour. 





CHAPTER X. 
DREAMING. 


The dinner was as good as the best 
Fergus had ever prepared, but John ate 
only a little of it. Although he was 
nerved to face the impending disclosure 
and did not fear it, there was repug- 
nance in the thought that the hidden 
sorrow of his life would be common 
talk to-morrow. He did not want 
Fanny to read of it in cold type. It 
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angered him that by any chance it 
should come to her knowledge except 
through him. 

He longed to be with her. But for 
her illness that afternoon, and his reali- 
zation that she had then mutely forbid- 
den him to tell her what he felt, he 
would have gone to her and eased his 
heart. This being impossible, he was 
urged to go out into the streets for air, 
for space. The walls seemed to press 
against him; the patch of luminous, 
evening green glittering above the 
houses beckoned to him. After an ab- 
sent-minded ten minutes at the table, he 
stood up. 

“Tt’s stifling here. I can’t eat to- 
night. But I wish, Fergus, you'd put 
some of these good things on a tray 
and take them in to Mrs. Barrett.” 

“T'll do it, sir.” Fergus ventured to 
add a suggestion in a voice that he tried 
to make absolutely blank: “But maybe 
Mrs. Barrett would be glad to have you 
go in yourself, sir, for companylike. 
The little lady is not well at all. I’ve 
noticed that for days back.” 

“She’ll be much better keeping quiet,” 
John said briefly. “I think a walk will 
help me to sleep.” 

He got into his street clothes, filled 
his pipe, tucked his stick under the 
bandaged arm, and went out. 

The halls and stairways of the old 
house affected him unpleasantly _ to- 
night. They were streaked with the 
summer dust. Beyond the open, bat- 
tered colonial doorway, with its murky 
side lights and glimpse of newel posts, 
scantily dressed children were playing, 
some clambering on the doorstep. The 
poverty of the place came at him like 
an ugly grin. 

In the streets, the impression was 
supported. Privacy was flung over- 
board in a frantic effort to get relief 
from the stewing humidity, and front 
doorways were filled with pale, languid 
groups. Mrs. Murray’s lower window, 
with its sign, “Modes—Fit Guaran- 
teed,” was wide open; and John could 
see the owner’s intensely pale face 
bending over a machine whose whir. 
reached him as if it were a_ sullen 
groaning from the worker’s soul. 


The old German who had the front 
parlors on the floor with Fanny, and 
whose long windows were filled with 
new and old musical instruments, sat 
in his shirt sleeves on the balcony, tap- 
ping at a violin case on his knee, while 
from the dim interior came groans of 
“Oh, oh, oh,” from instruments that 
were being mended. 

His coming to Greenwich Village had 
been a sick man’s caprice. The cab that 
had carried him and Fergus from the 
transport to a hotel had come through 
this section of the town. The named, 
twisting streets, and small, orderly 
houses had reminded him of sober 
nooks in London. Later, he had re- 
membered it, and had said to Fergus, 
“Get me out of this hotel. Try to get 
rooms in that quiet, old neighborhood I 
liked. Put the stuff in them that’s in 
the packing cases. Don’t talk to any 
one about it, and keep people off.” 

He had come on a bitterly cold day, 
when the wind had swept the streets 
clean, and the people were housed. The 
place had been at its best then. To- 
night it was at its worst. Alert as he 
was for Fanny’s weliare, the thought 
of her in the stifling back rooms, while 
the packed streets teemed with dejected 
humanity, offended him. He could af- 
ford better quarters, and so could she. 
If she still refused to leave New York, 
she must at least change to the open, 
hilly part of the city, and to a better 
house. 

“T’ll insist on her changing,” he 
thought. 

The word “insist” pulled him up in 
his musings. He had to face the ques- 
tion that, until now, had danced upon 
his dream like a black speck upon sunny 
water. This interest in Fanny’s future 
belonged only to the man she loved. 
Was he, or would he be, that man? She 
had been a most sympathetic neighbor, 
and a fascinating comrade. But she 
had never in the faintest way mutely 
invited love from him, as even the 
shyest of women can make her unex- 
pressed selection. Neither had _ she 
given him her confidence. He knew 
nothing about her. To his direct ques- 
tion, she had told him that her husband 
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was dead, but this did not prove that 
there was not somewhere another man 
beloved by her. 

Vanity had long ago perished in him. 
He had been in the habit of thinking of 
himself as “done for,’ “a man _ that 
was.” Except for its reconstructive 
elements, its wiping out of the old stain, 
the fame that had turned him into a 
newspaper hero had been an irritation. 
He had only a small income, no social 
position, not even a country. Would 
she love him? For a moment, as he 
sauntered in the hot, moist dusk, he 
tasted failure. 

Then, in the burning, masterful de- 
mand that wins its way, his doubts were 
swept aside. There was no compound- 
ing by which love could be made logical. 
It had a way of coming into being for 
as many different reasons as there are 
weeds in the field, or for no reason at 
all. Fanny might give him her heart 
and soul, no matter what he was. Dear, 
adorable women—God bless them!— 
had from the beginning of time divinely 
loved men who had even less to give 
than he. On the very trail of this 
thought, he would have gone to her if 
he could, have taken her little hand, 
filled his eyes with the charm of her 
pale, wistful face, and have uttered the 
simple words that are as old as earth: 
“T love you. I want and need your 
love.” 

He had been walking very slowly. By 
this time he had reached a street about 
a quarter of a mile from his home. This 
had lost completely 4ny likeness to the 
old town, and was used altogether for 
business. On one whole side of it, and 
a part of another, a large and flourish- 
ing brewery extended. <A _ line of 
horseless trucks stood banked together 
for the night along the curb. The big 
factory doors were closing. Faint day- 
light, with shadows forming in it, gave 
the street a seclusion that attracted 
John. He turned into it and strolled 
to the farther end, which gave on a 
small square. 

Here, in astonishment, he came al- 
most to a dead pause. Well hidden 


among the line of trucks, a brougham 
stood. It was am exquisite thing—a 
woman’s dainty, perfect toy, very small, 
of dark-blue wood with silver trim- 
mings, and with a silky, pale-blue shim- 
mer from the interior. The coachman 
was slender, dark, and foreign looking, 
with a sharply cut, Dantelike face. He 
sat motionless, staring steadily ahead. 

John approached slowly, the con- 
valescent’s interest in trifles aroused. 
As he came quite level with the 
brougham, he saw that there was a 
woman in it. She was just in the act of 
stepping out. The light was dying, and 
her clothes were dark and plain, but, 
nevertheless, he received an impression 
of elegance and completeness. 

John felt pleasure in being able to 
recognize her as a type. He had known 
her sort in India and England in the old 
days; later, among the officers’ visitors 
in Manila, he had seen her in Luneta 
Park during the hour of the evening 
drive—the human diamond, polished 
and pointed by every device of art, and 
resting upon velvet under glass. 

She had closed the door with one 
hand. In the other she held what, in the 
dimness, was to him only a white splash 
until, as she moved, the rich fragrance 
of gardenias reached him. Her face 
was screened by a white, webby veil, 
covered with such an intricate lace pat- 
tern as made it an effective mask. 

“Carlos?” she said softly. The man 
turned to listen, but not more sharply 
than John did at the sound of her voice. 
“Drive to lower Fifth Avenue and wait 
there. Don’t come back here for two 
hours. When you do, wait exactly 
where you are.” 

The coachman touched his hat and 
resumed his immobile pose. The 
woman, with a’ beautiful, free step, 
swung around the corner quickly. John 
stood gazing after her. He had just 
heard Fanny’s voice—the same, slow, 
soft contralto, with a piquantly sharp 
vibration slurring it. 

“Fanny’s sister!” The certainty 
stirred a hazy alarm in him. 

This rich woman! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ON COURAGE 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE vast majority of us will scramble to pay a dol- 
lar and a half to hear a hero lecture from a plat- 
form, when we feel no elation at all in discussing 

weather or politics with him, for a nickel, during a ride 
downtown; we will spend two hours craning on a crowded 
corner to see him trundled past, when we do not raise 
our eyes from our paper to see him enter the house next 
door; we look over the head of our neighbor who wears 
his medals on his heart, to kotow to the stranger who 
wears his medals on his coat. 

Courage? Certainly we admire courage, and courage 
makes the hero. But courage is a broad quality, and 
there are far more heroes and heroines than are exploited 
by history, the periodicals, and the lecture circuit. As 
for me, I’d like to see some of these well-known heroes 
who have braved death by land and sea—lI’d like to see 
them when they come home to a cold dinner on a dark 
day, or when they have indigestion, or when the collar of 
the new coat rides the neck and the tailor cannot fix it. 
Courage is a jewel of many lights and facets; and, like 
the ruby in the rough or the turquoise in the matrix, is 
not always to be recognized by the seeker. 

I tell you, if every hero and heroine in our town wore 
a medal for his or her courage, the daily streets would 
resemble a reunion of all the honorable and patriotic 
societies of the world lumped together. If, I say, every 
hero wore his heart upon his sleeve, we would bare our 
heads to the fat boy who delivers our meat, and in the 
path of the pale little woman across the street, we would 
spread our garments that they might be glorified by the 
touch of her foot. 

For the fat boy, who must peddle meat instead of going 
to college, is fighting his way through the slough of 
despond to the heights of honest endeavor; and the pale 
little woman across the street is day to day outfacing 
onslaught by the demons of ill health and poverty. 

The world is full of unaccredited courage, the courage 
of the humbler hero and heroine. Sometimes it crops 
into truth written as fiction and sold to the magazines and 
the book publishers; and when we read the pages we 
hail them as a transcript from life. However, we are 
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| or across the way; they represent to us life that occurs, u 
or might easily occur, elsewhere—for instance, in the next 
county. Nevertheless, the hero life and the heroine life 
is that everyday life in which we mingle. 

No man is a hero to his valet; and the pity is that 
few men and women are heroic to their neighbors. Yet 
courage is the prevalent virtue of humankind. 

The tenements or slums of any one city see more 
heroism and courage in one week than the arctic or the 
antarctic or the jungles of the equator have seen in all 
their history. The crowded street car of a week-day — 
morning or evening contains more courage of indomitable, 
uncomplaining strain than a company upon the battle- 
field. In the tenements, in the car, as in homes and upon 
street the country over, are persons young and old buoyed 
by only their individual, unsupported courage against = 
poverty, sickness, misfortune, grief, and despair. Their 
scars are the lines upon their faces; their medals are 
the rewards of daily duty; their records are a part of the 
great book of common life. 

Courage! \What is courage? Is it something that we 
must read about, that we must worship two or three times 
a year, that we must regard as a quality that flashes 
fire whenever struck, like flint upon steel? Are you and 
I, because we follow what are termed humdrum pro- 
grams, because we may not be soldiers, sailors, or ex- 
plorers, to be deprived of proving that courage which we 
know we possess ? 

Horatius and Custer, Nelson and Farragut, Columbus 
and Stanley, and Peary and Cook—must it be that oppor- 
tunity, neglecting us and our like, touched with its golden 
finger them and their like? No, I deem not; and the 
heart that wins the sword clash or the pole exhibits no 
finer courage than the heart that out of grief wins com- 
fort and out of bankruptcy wins success. 

So don't let us, brothers and sisters, lay away our 
courage in moth balls, upon the theory that it is not to 
be needed. Courage consists not only in leading troop, 
fleet, or squad upon a forlorn hope. Back of the forlorn 
hope are the plaudits of a world. But there is the 
courage of the man and the woman who must go it alone ; 
and that is courage unsurpassed. 

Remember Robert Louis Stevenson—remember him, 
not for his published work—as most people do remember 
him—but as a man who for fourteen years—thus he 
narrates—did not have ‘“‘a day’s health.” His battlefield, 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































as ours may be, was “the dingy, inglorious one of the 
bed and the physic bottle.” But you would not know it 
in the spirit of his lines, breathing romance, and joyous 
adventure, and the red-blood world. You wouid not 
have known it in the spirit of the man himself. When 
his right hand failed him, he wrote with his left; and 
when he could not speak, he dictated by means of the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet. Stevenson had courage. 

I have in mind an active, happy man, loving life, and 
light, and all the perquisites thereof; but he will be blind 
within a year. Is he lying back and complaining? Is 
he morose, or rebellious? - No coward he, deserting his 
standard of manhood. He has courage of the kind sub- 
lime, and never soldier, sailor, or explorer faced with 
braver front the grim specter of despair. He accepts the 
approaching darkness of the inevitable as gallant ad- 
venturer faces the jungle or the ice field. He is putting 
in much of his time preparing, by education of his sense 
of touch and of location; and, when the crisis arrives, he 
will be found ready at his post. 

I have in mind another man, who has lost his right 
arm. To him a right arm had seemed very essential. 
Indeed, had he been asked beforehand, he would have 
said that he could not do without his right arm. But 
has he quit? Is he among the incapacitated? Not he. 
He has risen superior to that right arm. He has learned 
to dress himself completely, even to tying his tie and his 
shoe iaces. By holding the nail cleaner in the palm of 
his hand, he manicures his nails. If you consider such 
matters trifles, experiment until you are letter perfect. 
As for him, he asks no odds of anybody under the sun. 
Despite his maimed physical condition, he is all man, and 
courage is big within him. 

I know of a prosperous merchant—aye, and I know 
of his wife—who, by a combination of misfortunes, failed 
in business, means, and health, and a strange land was 
his asylum. Did he bemoan, and shrink? Was _ she 
aghast, and hysterical? Not he, and not she! Merchant 
that he had been, he accepted the first work that offered, 
and went to work at three dollars a week as porter in 
a cigar stand. His was the duty of cleaning the floors 
and the cuspidors. His wife, of gentle birth and breed- 
ing, solicited real-estate sales on a commission. Taq-day, 
as tangible reward of their courage, they again own a 
home; he is no longer a porter scrubbing dirty oilcloth, 
and she is no longer a curbstone broker. 
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I know of a man whose wife and only child were 
suddenly taken from him, and he was left apparently 
desolate in the ashes of his hearth. Did he repine, and 
tell his trouble, curse his God, inflict his loneliness upon 
his friends? Not he! None, to see him and to talk with 
him, would suspect the grief within his heart. For he 
has the courage to smile and to shed sweetness; and he 
is another hero. 

The coward is not only the man or woman who shirks 
great crises. The coward is not necessarily the man or 
woman who retires at physical danger and shows the 
white flag before leveled rifle, or bared fang, or the fury 
of the elements. The yellow streak is developed just as 
pronouncedly by the dark day, by the business reverse, by 
the touch of headache or dyspepsia, in whining protests 
against “fate,” in disposition to browbeat the weak and 
revile the strong. 

To me, the business man who returns home cross and 
gloomy when the day has not gone right for him, is 
somewhat of a coward; and so is the wife or mother who 
puts more stress upon what money buys than upon what 
love earns. To smile amid the bafflings of adversity, 
be that adversity an attack on means, or health, or dearest 
ties, is as great an achievement, in its way, as to hew a 
path to some wilderness goal—and it is apt to be of 
more immediate benefit to mankind. 

Here is the road of courage, the road of the widow and 
the fatherless, of the invalid and the bankrupt, of the 
weary and the wounded, of the wan, the grimy, the 
weak, and the stalwart; here is the road, the common 
road of everyday life, jostling with heroes and heroines 
known and unknown by us—a glorious company, our 
inspiration and our rivals. Galleons, and battles, and ad- 
ventures abroad are for the few. If courage were en- 
gendered or proven by those elements only, the world 
would harbor mainly cowards without opportunity, and 
you and I would feel ourselves human things, ignoble, 
disappointed, balked of our birthright of true manhood 
and womanhood. 

Sut, thank God, courage—good courage, worthy 
courage—is a quality adapted to all times and to all con- 
ditions; it is about us and in us; and those names em- 
blazoned upon tablets and lecture boards and as magazine 
special contributors have not the monopoly. 




















































































































































































































































































































The Queen’s Hat 


By Evelyn Gill Klahr 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE are two kinds of hearts— 
the small-family heart and the 
large-family heart. If you have 

the one, you may get along perfectly 
well with not a soul but yourself to 
fuss over and cherish; but if you have 
the other sort you can’t do it; your 
heart won’t rest until, in some way or 
other, it has found the numbers it de- 
mands. 

That was the trouble with Helena 
Whetherbrook and her fourteen-year- 
old niece, Dorothy; they had extra- 
size large-family hearts, and only each 
other to look out for. It was different 
back home in Evansville, where they 
had mothered half the town; but hére 
in New York, where they must stay un- 
til Dorothy’s treatment was finished, 
they were experiencing the loneliness 
that only the large-family heart can 
feel. In the whole city they hadn’t an 
acquaintance except Dorothy’s doctor, 
and in spite of the fact that they had 
chosen a boarding house instead of a 
hotel, in hopes of finding a homy at- 
mosphere, they couldn’t seem to make 
any friends. 

Day after day they went in and out 
of the house, and down to their meals, 
without a soul save themselves to whom 
to speak; and all the time they were 
really starving for some one to scold, 
or to pet, or to advise. 

That was why unconsciously they 
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fell into the habit of long-distance 
mothering. They worried every time 
the pretty girl went out without being 
dressed warmly enough; and_ they 
wanted to shake the fat man who had 
the expensive suite of rooms next to 
theirs for eating sausage and pastry 
and things that were bound to make 
him even fatter; and, oh, how they 
hoped the shabby Jones would buy 
some new clothes while they were here! 

The Jones had the next table, and, 
without ever having exchanged a word 
with them, Helena and Dorothy had 
learned much concerning them: How 
it was business that had brought Mr. 
Jones here, and how it wasn’t going 
very well; and how the little, tiny room 
on the fifth floor was really expensive 
when you thought how tiny it was; 
and how it would be good to get back 
home again, where there was more 
room, and where things didn’t cost so 
much; and how Mrs. Jones hated the 
responsibility of shopping alone, be- 
cause when you have once bought a 
thing the money is gone, and that’s 
the end of it, and couldn’t her husband 
spare a little time to go shopping with 
her? 

Helena and Dorothy fretted for fear 
she would put off the shopping alto- 
gether, and that would never do at all. 
For in spite of the sweet rose. color of 
her cheeks, and the light, soft, curling 
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hair that Helena and Dorothy loved, 
in spite of all of Mrs. Jones’ pretti- 
ness, you couldn’t forget what a shabby 
little thing she was, and that her hat, 
with its moth-eaten wing, was dread- 
ful beyond words. 


But all this wasn’t nearly enough to_ 


satisfy the large-family 
hearts of Helena and 
Dorothy, and so, as they 
read their morning pa- 
pers, they even began to 
feel a personal responsi- 
bility about the govern- 
ment of the United 
States, and the Balkan 
war, and the crowned 
heads of Europe. 





It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and Dorothy spread 
the supplement of the 
Sunday paper out on the 
breakfast table. WG 

“Goodness, gracious [x 
sakes!” she exclaimed, a ee 
bit impatiently. “Look at 4S WG 
her now!” ‘SS 

Helena moved her 
niece’s cup of cocoa out 
of the way of the supple- 
ment, and leaned over to 
see. “Who?” she asked. 

“Queen of England,” 
Dorothy told her. “And 
she’s wearing another.” 

Helena studied the, pic- 
ture critically. “It’s just 
as bad as the last one,” 
she sighed. 

“It’s worse!” Dorothy 
scolded. “I simply can’t 
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sible, you know,” she said, “that it’s 
our taste that is at fault, and not the 
queen’s. It is possible that a queen 
might have as good taste in hats as you 
and I.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so!” Dorothy was 
prompt to object. “Just think of all 
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stand those dinky little They worried every time the pretty girl went out without being dressed 


hats she wears, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Tf she weren’t so dear and lovely,” 
Helena again sighed, “I wouldn’t mind 
so much; but she’s too nice to be spoiled 
by those hats.” 

“Tt’s dreadful!” said Dorothy. “And 
I should think the English nation would 
feel badly about it.” 

Helena began smiling to herself, a 
whimsical little smile that brought dim- 
ples into her cheeks. “It’s barely pos- 





warmly enough. 


the hats we’ve selected for people at 
home, and how good it’s been for them. 
Why, every one in Evansville was glad 
when we got Jennie Biggins to give up 
those awful fruit hats she trimmed 
herself; and I honestly don’t believe 
Annie Tobey would ever have got mar- 
ried if we hadn’t made her give up 
old-maid hats and wear young-girl 
hats.” 
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“Goodness, gracious sakes!” she exclaimed, a bit impatiently. “Look at 


her now!’ 


“T know,” Helena nodded. 

“Look here!’ Dorothy cried, a flush 
of excitement coming into her cheeks. 
“Now, don’t laugh! Why couldn’t we 
pick out a hat here in New York and 


send it over to her? Why couldn't 
we?” 

“Oh, Dorothy, child, don’t be fool- 
ish!” 


“But it isn’t foolish. Why shouldn't 
we do it? I’m sure we’ve got awfully 
good taste—doesn’t every one in 
Evansville think so? Why shouldn't 
we send it?” 

“In the first place, it would never 
reach her. They wouldn’t bother her 
with it of 

Dorothy interrupted: “Oh, but she 
would! I read just the other day in 








a magazine or some- 
thing that she and the 
king always see all 
their own mail.” 

“And, besides, 
she’d just think it 
was awfully imperti- 
nent.” 

“It is impertinent,” 
Dorothy admitted; 
“but it would be a 
heavenly hat just the 
same. Maybe she’s 
never tried on a love- 
ly big one _ before; 
maybe they always 
make her those hor- 
rid little ones because 
she thinks she likes 
them best, without 
knowing how dear 
she’d look in another. 
And _ she'd _ probably 
say: ‘Oh, those 
dreadful Americans!’ 
But just the same”— 
Dorothy’s cheeks 
were glowing now, 
and her eyes were 
bright—‘just the 
same, Aunt Helena, 
when she was alone 
in her room with that 
hat she couldn’t help 
trying it on. No 
woman could, I don’t 
care whether she is the Queen of Eng- 
land or an unconverted Zulu, she 
couldn't help it! She’d walk over to 
it, and say again, ‘Oh, those dreadful 
Americans!’ And then she’d peep into 
the box again just to make sure how 
dreadful it was, and then she’d try it 
on, and then when she saw how per- 
fectly sweet she looked in it she’d just 
plain have to keep it and wear it.” 

“But, Dorothy, it seems such a lot 
of money a 

“But haven’t we got lots more than 
we need?” 

“T know, but there are other things 
we ought to do with it.” 

“Aunt Helena, darling,” begged Dor- 
othy, “don’t say missionaries this time! 
Oh, please don’t!” : 
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“After ali,” said Aunt Helena mus- 
ingly, “I don’t suppose even the mis- 
sionaries could make a whole nation 
pious with sixty dollars.” 

“But we could make a whole nation 
glad with sixty dollars,” Dorothy added 
eagerly, “if we bought a sweet hat for 
their queen. Just think how all Evans- 
ville was glad about Jennie Biggins’ 
hats!” 

Helena sipped her coffee, and looked 
thoughtfully into her cup. 

Dorothy watched anxiously until she 
saw the whimsical smile begin to ap- 
pear, and then she knew that she had 
won. 

“Could we get it to-morrow?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“T suppose,” said Helena, “that we 
might as well do it. It would amuse 
us, and it couldn’t do any harm, and 
it might * 

“Tt might make a whole nation glad,” 
said Dorothy solemnly, “just as we 
made all Evansville glad. And we'll 
get it first thing in the morning, won’t 
we?” 

So the first thing in the morning 
they started. In window after window 
on the avenue the hats were laying their 
traps for the feminine fancy, and lur- 
ing the feminine eye, and always and 
always promising miracles. Here a hat 
promised to give you back your youth, 
although it was years ago that you 
stopped counting your birthdays; and 
here another promised to turn even a 
pudgy little person like you into some- 
thing graceful and dignified; and here 
another guaranteed to make even the 
little clerk of a five-and-ten-cent store 
into a real princess person. 

And where the hats in the window 
were loveliest of all, there Dorothy and 
Helena entered. 

“Tt’s not a hat for either of us,” He- 
lena explained to the saleslady who met 
them. ‘“We’re selecting one for a very 
dear friend of ours.” 

“What sort of hat does she like?’ 
demanded the saleslady. 

Helena skillfully evaded the ques- 
tion. “We know exactly what will suit 
her best,” she said, “and I think we’d 
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better just look around by ourselves un- 
til we find something.” 

Back there in Evansville it had never 
been so hard to select a hat for Jennie 
Biggins, or for Annie Tobey, as it was 
here on Fifth Avenue to select one for 
the Queen of England. There was that 
plum-colored one with the bird of para- 
dise that Dorothy felt sure they must 
take; and the one with the new shade 
of blue and the ermine that Helena was 
equally sure would be best; and the 
big one with the queer, soft, feathery 
— on it that they both liked fairly 
well. 

And then, when they were almost de- 
spairing of ever being able to decide, 
suddenly and at the same instant their 
eyes fell on the queen’s very hat. It 
was a big black velvet hat, wonderful, 
rich, silky, black velvet, and you could 
have searched the avenue from Wash- 
ington Square to the Harlem River, and 
never have found another such feather 
as the feather on that hat. It was a 
winsome, charming, bewitching, mir- 
acle-promising hat; it was at once regal 
and exquisitely feminine; it was the 
queen’s own hat. 

And while they were gazing at it in 
silence, still thrilled over their discov- 
ery, a saleslady appeared with an ab- 
rupt “Beg pardon!” deliberately picked 
it up, and bore it away. 

Half indignantly, Helena and Dor- 
othy turned to watch her, and then Dor- 
othy gave a sudden little cry of sur- 
prise! “Why, look, Aunt Helena! See 


whom she’s showing it to! It’s the 
ones!” 
“Why, bless me, so it is! It’s our 


next-table Jones!” 

And at that very moment the queen’s 
hat was being placed on the head of 
shabby little Mrs. Jones. 

Instantly the hat performed the mir- 
acle it had promised—it turned the 
shabby young wife, who was staying in 
the cheapest room on the top floor, into 
a charming, gracious, adorable young 
queen. 

But it didn’t stop there with its mir- 
acles; you could see another one by 
looking at the young husband’s face, 
for he had fallen in love all over again, 
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and because of that was completely for- 
getting that business wasn’t going very 
well, and that bills were coming in, and 
that he had nearly quarreled with her 
this very morning, and had called her 
inconsiderate and selfish because she 
had insisted that he go shopping with 
her no matter how busy he was. Now 
he only remembered that he was in love 
again. 

Over in their corner, behind a coun- 
ter of hats, Helena and Dorothy saw 
the miracles. 

“Isn’t she the very sweetest and darl- 
ingest and loveliest that ever was!” 
whispered Dorothy, in rapture. 

“She’s adorable!” Helena whispered 
back. “And isn’t he glad about that 
hat !” 

Then they heard him say: “Nan, I 
don’t think you need look at any more 
of them.” 

Mrs. Jones regarded herself criti- 
cally in the big mirror. How could she 
help but know how utterly charming 
she looked in that hat? And yet, in 
an amazing fashion, she managed to 
preserve a dubious expression. 

“You really think it isn’t bad?” she 
asked her husband. 

He couldn’t keep his pride out of his 
face and voice as he answered. 

“T think we'll take it,’ he 
promptly. 

Back in their corner, Dorothy and 
Helena smiled at each other. 

“He can’t take his eyes off of her,” 
Dorothy whispered. 

“He thinks he isn’t showing how 
proud he is,” Helena whispered back. 

“He’d like to parade her all over 
New York, so that every one in the 
city could see how sweet she is.” 

“Ssh!” Helena silenced her. 

For Mrs. Jones had turned away 
from the mirror, and was speaking to 
the saleslady. ‘How much is it?” she 
was asking. 

“Fifty-five dollars,” the saleslady re- 
plied blithely, as if fifty-five dollars was 
nothing at all, a trifle one parted with 
without a second thought, a mere nom- 
inal sum for a hat like this. 

For a moment no one spoke. He- 


said 


lena and Dorothy waited breathlessly. 
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Then little Mrs. Jones turned again 
to the saleslady. ‘Before I decide, you 
might show me a few others. You 
might”—as if it were an afterthought 
—‘‘show me something quite a little 
cheaper.” 

She did it gracefully, as if she were 
not at all afraid of fifty-five dollars, but 
this time really preferred another kind. 

But when the saleslady had gone in 
quest of more she turned to her hus- 
band with a shocked gasp: 

“Why, Jim, isn’t that awful? Why, 
I paid only four and a half at home 
for my last winter’s hat!” 

But there was a determined light in 
Jim’s eyes, and his chin was set firmly. 

“We're going to get it anyhow,” he 
replied quietly. He had just fallen in 
love all over again, you remember. 

She looked at him with frightened 
eyes. “Jim, we can’t!” she protested. 
“We simply can’t afford it.” 

“Yes, we can,” he repeated dogged- 
ly. “You don’t come to New York 
every day.” 

“But—why, Jim, we couldn’t get 
your new overcoat then.” 

“T don’t need a new overcoat.” 

Hidden behind the counter of hats, 
Dorothy and Helena again exchanged 
looks. 

“Oh, he does!” whispered Dorothy. 

“Of course he does,’ Helena an- 
swered. “See how shabby and worn 
and old-fashioned it is. And see how 
much she wants him to have a new 
one.” 

For Mrs. Jones was regarding her 
husband with troubled eyes. 

“But, dear,” she was saying, “you 
must get your coat, because we’ve been 
counting on it for so long.” 

“T know,” he answered, “but I don’t 
like the coats this season. Wouldn’t 
wear one. They're all such queer 
homespun sort of things, and I’m going 
to wait until another season ; 

3ut the saleslady had come back with 
more hats. 

Mrs. Jones tried them on, and now 
there was a determined light in her 
eyes, too. She asked the price of each 
hat before it went on her head. 
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Dorothy whispered again to Helena: 
“You see if he doesn’t get that coat, 
after all.” 

“Of course he will,” replied Helena, 
her eyes on Mrs. Jones. 

“T like this one,’ announced Mrs. 
Jones, holding the very cheapest one of 
all rather caressingly in her hands. It 
was a plain little eight-dollar hat that 
only made her look very nice, and not 
at all like a queen. 

Her husband shook his head with de- 
termination. ‘The other one is the one 
we want, Nan.” 

The saleslady agreed with him sym- 
pathetically. “A very much _ better 
model,” she said, “and so much more 
becoming to madam.” Then she held 
it seductively before Mrs. Jones’ eyes. 

But that determined light was still 
in the young wife’s eyes. She put aside 
the nice, plain, cheap, little hat, and 
again put on the beautiful miracle 
worker. 

She looked critically at herself in the 
mirror. “The front of it is charming,” 
she said. 

Then she picked up a hand glass, 


“She's adorable!” Helena whispered back. 








“And isn’t he glad about that hat!” 





and turned around so that she might 
see the back of the hat. She scruti- 
nized it carefully, and a little pucker 
came between her eyebrows. “It’s love- 
ly in front,’ she repeated. 

“What’s the matter with the back?” 
her husband asked anxiously. 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“It’s very good in the back, madam,” 
the saleslady assured her. 

Young Mrs. Jones turned to the 
saleslady with a conciliatory smile. “I 


wonder if 1 might see one or two: 


more,” she begged. 

And when that person’s back was 
turned Mrs. Jones explained to her 
husband: ‘‘There’s no use saying any- 
thing to her, but the back of that hat 
is dreadful—perfectly dreadful!” 

The man looked troubled; after all, 
he knew he was only a man. 

“But I think it looks all right in the 
back,” he ventured. 

She gave him a kindly, but superior, 
smile. ‘Men never know anything 
about hats.” 

“There are men milliners,” he de- 
fended himself. 
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She wilted him with her next re- 
mark. “I hope you don’t think you are 
one?” she said. 

“That hat looks all right to me,” he 
repeated weakly. 

“Yes,” she told him gently, “but it 
won’t to Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Raine, 
and, remember, they sit right behind me 
in church.” 

“Well, just what is wrong with it?” 
he persisted. 

“It’s the lines,” she told him impres- 
sively; ‘the lines are all wrong.” 

He couldn’t argue about “lines,” be- 
cause he wasn’t quite sure what it 
meant. He was silenced at last. 

“Now, this one,” she went on quick- 
ly, picking up the very cheap little hat, 
“this one has lovely lines.” 

Just then the salesperson came back. 
“We'll take this one,” Mrs. Jones told 
her, holding up the cheap little hat, and 
was paying for it and giving,the ad- 
dress and directions for having it sent 
—putting it all through like a general 
—before any one had time to protest. 

But as they went out of the store 
her husband looked back longingly at 
the lovely black velvet. 


’ 


“Have you found anything that suits 
you?” It was the saleslady who had 
come back to Helena and Dorothy. 

“Yes,” said Helena; “that big black 
one over there that the other lady was 
looking at.” 

As the saleslady went off to get it 
Dorothy sighed. ‘She looked so sweet 
in it,” she said, “and the back was 
every bit as sweet as the front.” 

“Just as sweet,” her aunt agreed; 
“but you must remember the overcoat.” 

“And, anyhow,” added Dorothy, “the 
queen can have her hat now.” 

The saleslady brought the hat to 





them, and then went off to get another 
and more expensive one. 

Helena and Dorothy stood looking 
in silence at the queen’s hat. Their first 
ardent enthusiasm had completely dis- 
appeared. 

Suddenly Helena looked up. “The 
queen, or Mrs. Jones?” she demanded. 
“She never saw us here, and she 
wouldn’t dream where it came from.” 

“And yet,” said Dorothy, a little du- 
biously, ‘“‘we intended it for the queen; 
and, besides, there’s the English nation 
to be considered. We must remember 
that.” 

Helena’s eyes were staring dreamily 
beyond the hats. “Perhaps,” she 
mused, “perhaps the queen wears those 
dinky little hats because her husband 
likes them best.” 

Dorothy wasn’t quite convinced. 
“Could we flip a coin?” she suggested. 

“Of course we could!” Helena 
agreed, and produced a_ quarter. 
“Heads for the Queen of England, 
tails for Mrs. Jones. Three out of five 
times.” 

The coin was flipped. It turned up 
heads. ‘The Queen of England!’ said 
Helena, in surprise. 

Again the coin was flipped, and again 
it turned up heads. 

“The Queen of England!” sighed 
Dorothy, a bit regretfully, as she picked 
up the coin to toss it for the third time. 
And for the third time the coin turned 
up heads. 

Their eyes sought each other—the 
Queen of England suddenly seemed 
very far away and unimportant, while 
Mrs. Jones sat at the very next table 
to them, and had a husband who adored 
her in that hat. 

Dorothy looked back at the coin. 
“Mrs. Jones!” she announced. 

“Mrs. Jones!” echoed Helena. 
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ILTON was pleasurably excited 
on a certain May morning six- 
teen years ago. An auction was 

always a pleasurable excitement to the 
countryside, affording as it did both 
unaccustomed opportunity for social 
intercourse and the even more valu- 
able chance to explore recesses in the 
auctioning person’s house to which ac- 
cess was usually denied. 

Up the long, straggling street that 
was the main thoroughfare of the vil- 
lage all sorts of vehicles began to ar- 
rive as early as ten o’clock. The auc- 
tion was advertised to open at eleven, 
but there was a precious hour during 
which the good housewives of the vi- 
cinity could pry among Miss Drusilla 
Hinsdale’s treasures, could fix a valu- 
ation on her best-room carpei, her 
braided-rag rugs, her kitchen oilcloth; 
could recall the time when she had 
bought her new china set, and could 
estimate the damage that the years had 
done to it. 

Miss Drusilla had always been a no- 
table housekeeper; no matter what the 
hour at which a neighbor might appear, 
the house was shining, every pane of 
glass was twinkling, the kitchen stove 
was burnished, the tins and the yellow 






crocks were ranged with mathematical 
precision on the kitchen shelves. Re- 
membering the perfection of her tidi- 
ness, the rigor of her reserve, her old 
friends felt that it would savor almost 
of forbidden joys to wander through 
the rooms in their auction disarray, 
unhindered by her dignified presence. 

The morning was all that the pleas- 
ure seekers could desire. The sky was 
softly blue, the sunshine mildly warm. 
The apple blossoms were sweetening 
the air from the little orchard behind 
the house. The long young grasses of 
the lawn were starred with slender- 
stemmed, long, blue violets. The neigh- 
bors told one another how Miss Dru- 
silla would turn in her grave to know 
her lawn untrimmed for a_ whole 
month even in the early spring. But 
what nice feeling as to the sacred sea- 
son of lawn mowing, they asked, with 
sad shakings of the head, could you 
expect of a poorhouse child? And 
from that weighty question they went 
on to talk in whispers of Miss Dru- 
silla’s amazing will, whereby this same 
poorhouse child was made her heir. 

“T reckon the Hinsdales are all right 
mad about it,” said Mrs. Porter com- 
fortably to Mrs. Perkins. “I’ve heard 
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tell that Si Hinsdale’s folks, from over 
Barkhempstead way, ain’t goin’ to 
come at all to the auction. They say 
they don’t see any reason why they 
should. And the Bemises—they were 
cousins, you know—they let on they 
think of breakin’ the will. Mis’ Bemis 
says that if it wasn’t such a serious 
thing it would make her laugh to think 
of Drusilly Hinsdale’s beginning that 
will with them words about ‘bein’ of 
sound and disposin’ mind.’ She says 
there wouldn’t be the least difficulty 
in the world about provin’ what the 
lawyers call ‘undue influence.’ ”’ 

“Well, I dunno,” said Mrs. Perkins 
to Mrs. Porter. ‘There wasn’t no one 
in any of the Hiltons—East, West, 
Center, or Corners—that drove a bet- 
ter bargain with her hay last winter 
than Drusilly. An’ she got a good 
price, too, for that bunch of young heif- 
ers she wintered. I think the Bemises 
will have their work cut out for them 
if they try to prove Drusilly Hinsdale 
didn’t know what she was about when 
she made that will. Besides, it is five 
years old, ain’t it? An’ no one let on 
to think Drusilly touched in her mind 
five years ago.” 

“Yes, it’s five years old. Oh, I think 
Drusilly knew what she was doing. 
The very wordin’ of the will shows it, 
too. Didn’t she particularly say that 
all her blood relatives was well-to-do 
people, well fixed in this world’s goods, 
and that she owed them _ nothing, 
whereas”—the lady rolled the legal 
“whereas” lovingly beneath her tongue 
—‘‘whereas Lora Greenleaf, the orphan 
child she had brought into her home, 
had nothing, and had always shown her 
the duty and affection due a guardian; 
and that that was the reason she was 
leavin’ everything to Lora?” 

“Lora’s gettin’ to be a real person- 
able girl,’ observed Mrs. Gilbert, who 
had joined the group, with apparent ir- 
relevance. But Mrs. Porter and Mrs. 
Perkins exchanged a quick glance of 
understanding. To their minds, there 
was no irrelevancy in the sudden dis- 
covery of charm in Lora Greenleaf by 
Mrs. Gilbert, mother of three marriage- 
able boys. Drusilla Hinsdale’s legacy 


was likely to open the eyes of many of 
Hilton’s mothers to beauties hitherto 
unnoticed in her. 

Yet unprejudiced eyes might have 
seen attraction in her even without the 


_new aura cast by her inheritance. She 


stood, somewhat shyly and awkwardly, 
at the hall door of the white house be- 
neath the maples. She was twenty, 
slim, and wistful looking. She had 
never known quite how to comport her- 
self among the kindly matrons of Hil- 
ton, for they had never let her forget 
that her benefactress had taken her out 
of the poorhouse. She knew no more 
now than before, but some vague in- 
stinct of hospitality, some desire to do 
everything as Miss Drusilla would wish 
to have it done, made her stand among 
the clutter of chairs and tables, of bales 
and boxes, that spilled from the hall 
out onto the lawn, and to offer her half- 
frightened welcome to those who came 
to appraise and buy, and to those who 
merely came to pry or to picnic. 

She knew, of course, that they were 
all talking about her, and were wonder- 
ing what means she had used to make 
Miss Drusilla disinherit her own kin; 
there was inftlligence, as well as kind- 
liness, in her warm eyes, and she had 
the broad, well-shaped forehead of a 
thinker. But her deductions did not 
add to her ease in welcoming the auc- 
tion crowd. 

Some of the Hinsdale connection, 
less obdurate than the Hinsdales of 
Barkhempstead, had arrived to avail 
themselves of a specific provision which 
Miss’ Drusilla’s will had made for 
them: 

And I hereby direct that my house, in Hil- 
ton Center, with all its contents, with all 
outbuildings, stock, and fixtures be sold at 
public auction before the end of May fol- 
lowing my decease; and that all moneys 
accruing from such sale shall be held in 
trust by the Hartford Mutual Trust. and 
Guarantee Company, for Lora Greenleaf, un- 
til she is twenty-five years old, or until her 
marriage; and the interest on the same paid 
to her in quarterly installments. I direct 
this sale to be held in order that any mem- 
bers of the Hinsdale, Bemis, or Cannon 
families, who would like to own any of the 
family property, may have a just chance to 
buy it. They are all amply able to do so, 
and it is my desire that they should not have 
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an opportunity later to grieve over the pass- 
ing of any Hinsdale heirlooms into stran- 
gers’ hands, 


There was no question that Miss 
Drusilla had known what she meant, 
and the Hinsdale connections who had 
arrived, after they had greeted Lora 
curtly, proceeded at once through the 
house, telling one another what “‘lots” 
they proposed to bid in, provided al- 
ways that meddlesome outsiders did not 
run the price up on them. 

The silver spoons that had been 
Great-grandmother MHinsdale’s; the 
sword and sash worn by the Captain 
Hinsdale who fell at Antietam ; the por- 
trait of that greatest of all the Hins- 
dales, the Revolutionary governor; 
Grandfather Hinsdale’s grandfather’s 


clock; the old Bemis desk in the cor- . 


ner; the Bohemian 
glass decanters and 
wine service— 
though all the Hins- 
dales within the 
memory of living 
man had been pro- 
hibitionists of the 
deepest dye—it 
would be most un- 
fitting that any of 
these treasures 
should pass into 
alien hands, and es- 
pecially that they 
should, by any hook 


or crook, fall into 
the hands of that 
designing, deceit- 


ful, mealy-mouthed 
Lora Greenleaf. 
“There’s only one 
thing to be remem- 
bered,” said Mrs. 
Alonzo Hinsdale to 
Mrs. Walter Bemis. 
“If it hadn’t been 
Lora —though 
goodness knows I’m 
not standing up for 
her—it would have 
been Ben Cannon. 
Drusilla was 
wrapped up in him 
when he was a 
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youngster, the way these old maids al- 
ways do get wrapped up in some child, 
or some cat, or something. If he had 
been content to stay by her after his 
father and mother died there’s no ques- 
tion but what she’d have left him every- 
thing.” 

“TI dunno but you're right,“ agreed 
Mrs. Walter. ‘Well, for my part, I’m 
not so set against Lora as a lot of them 
seem to be. She needs it more than 
we do.” Mrs. Walter’s voice was com- 
fortably arrogant “And she needs it 
more than Ben Cannon. He’s a man, 
for one thing, and for another he has 
whatever his father left.” 

“Had, you mean,” Mrs. Alonzo cor- 
rected her sister-in-law. “By this time 
he’s spent it on that education he was 
so bent on giving himself. That’s why 
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he left Drusilly, you remember. He’d 
have done better to invest it, when he 
got hold of it, in a nice little piece of 
land. They tell me he’s lawing down 
in New Haven. Maybe he knows his 
own business best, but what I always 
says is—land can’t get away from you.” 

The church sheds across the street 
were full of the buggies and carryalls 
of the assembly. ‘To every hitching 
post, as far as the post office and gen- 
eral store at the top of the hill, was 
fastened a team. Under the new- 
leafed trees stood a line of wagons. 
There were real-estate men from the 
neighboring towns among the throng 
that trod Miss Drusilla’s grass and 
looked at her wall papers, curiously 
blotched and stained where pictures 
and mirrors had been removed from 
them. Hilton was beginning to be 
known to the city man with country 
aspirations. Not only were agents 
present, but also at least one possible 
city purchaser, who had taken the pre- 
caution to bring a builder up with him 
to estimate the probable cost of remod- 
eling the plain white house. 

The auctioneer—big, burly, good- 
natured—shouldered his way through 
the crowd to the deal table at the front 
door. He stood upon the rough stone 
step as upon a platform, and pounded 
the table with an impromptu gavel—a 
wooden potato masher. 

The children who had accompanied 
their parents on the day’s picnicking, 
and who had begun to weary of inac- 
tion and to whimper and demand 
cookies, were awed into silence by his 
great, round voice, his great, round, 
red face. The atiction began with lot 
No. 1—a set of silver-plated teaspoons, 
“as good, ladies and gentlemen, as the 
day they came out of the store; every- 
body who knows what sort of house- 
keeper Miss Drusilla Hinsdale was 
knows that.” 

The sale went on. MHeartburnings 
and jealousies arose among the Hins- 
dales present as the duly expressed 
preferences of one niece or cousin-in- 
law were disregarded by another ; when 
Mrs. Walter saw the grandfather’s 
clock which she had preémpted calmly 


taken by Mrs. Alonzo’s mean process 
of overbidding, and when Mrs, Alonzo 
beheld the ancient silver spoons upon 
which she had proclaimed her heart set 
captured by Mrs. Walter. The neigh- 
bors were, on the whole, rather gener- 
ous to the relatives in the matter of 
the heirlooms. Only two-or three city 
women, who had motored down from 
their places among the. surrounding 
hills, ran the prices up on the antiques. 

There was one bidder for the por- 
trait of the Revolutionary governor 
who annoyed the heirs of that gentle- 
man present very considerably. He 
was a rather dingy little man, pepper 
and salt as to hair, mustache, and cloth- 
ing. He was unknown in the neigh- 
borhood. He had arrived by stage 
from Seymour Falls that morning. 
And he was bidding against the heirs 
of Great-great-grandfather Hinsdale 
for the possession of that gentleman’s 
portrait until the heirs began to imag- 
ine that the picture must be a remark- 
able work of art, as well as a likeness 
to which -filial pride and piety gave 
value. 

Finally Walter Bemis, at the insti- 
gation of his wife, approached the auc- 
tioneer with the request that he dis- 
cover whether the stranger represented 


‘the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 


New York, or what. 

“There’s no use biddin’ against him 
if he’s got J. Pierpont Morgan or some 
one like that behind him,” declared Mr. 
Bemis. 

The auctioneer, who on his nonauc- 
tioning days was a cattle trader, was 
quite willing to oblige a frequent cus- 
tomer. He asked if the stranger would 
mind mentioning whom he represented, 
or if he was bidding on his own ac- 
count. The stranger, apparently noth- 
ing loath, said placidly that he repre- 
sented Mr. Benjamin Cannon, of New 
Haven. After which there was a spir- 
ited spurt of competition between the 
various branches of the Hinsdale fam- 
ily present in person or by proxy; and 
finally the portrait was knocked down 
to Mr. Cannon’s agent at a figure that 
would greatly have astonished and de- 
lighted its painter. 
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Lora looked on at it all with a nerv- 
ously beating heart. She longed to bid 
in something from the old house that 
had sheltered her for so long. She 
could not bear to see everything go 
that had made up her idea of a home. 
It was almost like losing Miss Drusilla 
over again to see one thing after an- 
other carried off by its purchaser, or 
by its purchaser’s more muscular hus- 
band, to a waiting wagon or automo- 
bile. Yet she dared not open her. lips 
to hold back one of the familiar ob- 
jects. She felt herself surrounded by 
hostility and criticism; she did not wish 
to draw more of it down upon herself 
by any appearance of greed. 

So, one by one, the things disap- 
peared—the big rocking-chair in which 
Miss Drusilla used to sit and knit, the 
colored lithographs “Good Night” and 

“Good Morning” which had hung upon 
the walls of her own little bedroom, 
and had seemed to her childish eyes, 
after the whitewashed bareness of the 
poorhouse, the most beautiful things in 
the world. She remembered, with a 
sob in her throat, that she had used td 
climb upon a chair each night in order 
to kiss the two pink, dimpled babies of 
the pictures good night. And now the 
blacksmith’s wife had bought them for 
fifteen cents, because she herself had 
not dared open her lips to save them. 

So it went on until the odds and ends 
of household goods were reached—the 
stone crocks, the tin measures, the bis- 
cuit cutters, the preserve jars without 
tops, the apple corers, the milk pans. 
Bidding upon these was not spirited. 
Hilton kitchens were well supplied with 
all such necessities. The things went 
slowly, for little prices. The Hinsdale 
connections, watching Lora Greenleaf 
fidget and blush and pale, accused her 
in their minds of annoyance because 
that trust fund of hers was not grow- 
ing as she wished. It never occurred 
to one of them that she was merely 
trying to screw her courage up to bid 
in some memento of her home—some 
souvenir of her benefactress. 

Opportunity after opportunity went 
by. For nickels and dimes the kitchen 
fitments were disbursed. Finally the 
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auctioneer’s son and assistant, an agile 
boy of twelve, who was greatly enjoy- 
ing himself, placed upon the deal table 
two bean pots. One was a large one— 
a very giant of a bean pot; it belonged 
to a boarding house, or to a great fam- 
ily, where long rows of children’s faces 
beamed between father at one end of 
the table and mother at the other. Why 
Miss Drusilla possessed it was a mys- 
tery. In what hope or expectation she 
had bought it no one knew. But there 
it sat, its brown luster unimpaired, its 
shining surface unecracked by any 
oven’s heat. And beside it stood the 
bean pot of her regular Saturday night 
use—a modest, quart-sized utensil, its 
glaze dimmed by many years of serv- 
ice, scarred by honorable conflicts with 
the stove door. 

The auctioneer descanted upon the 
bean pots in his usual florid and poeti- 
cal style. Their lids were attached to 
their handles by pieces of twine. He 
lifted the lid of the small one as he 
spoke. He replaced it. He lifted the 
lid of the larger one, and cried out, 
like a prospector discovering a vein of 
gold: “And, ladies and gentlemen, this 
bean pot, this new, untouched, unused 
bean pot, as good as on the day when 
it left the store, is full of beans.” He 
lifted his hand, and let rain through 
his fingers a little shower of hard white 
pellets. “A dollar’s worth of beans— 
anyway, a half dollar’s! | Your Satur- 
day night supper for two—three—yes, 
even four weeks. What am I offered 
for this bean pot? What am I offered? 
What am I offered—for these two bean 
pots?” 

“Five cents!” piped a voice from the 
rear of the assemblage. Lora cast a 
look of indignation toward the miller’s 
wife, notoriously the most parsimo- 
nious woman in Hilton—and Hilton 
was not renowned for prodigality on 
the part of any of its citizens. 

“Fifty cents!” She heard her own 
voice ring out loud, clear, and defiant. 
She thought of all the Saturday nights 
when that little brown pot, emitting a 
savory steam, had been drawn from 
the oven; she thought of all the Fri- 
day nights when, from the mammoth 
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“Goin’ to be gone overnight, or comin’ back on the stage this afternoon?” inquired the postmaster’s wife. 


pot, Miss Drusilla had scooped out the 
supply of beans to be soaked overnight. 
She could not bear to see the bean pots 
go to the miller’s wife. 

The miller’s wife, for her part, had 
no intention of entering into any reck- 
less competition. She shrugged her 
shoulders, murmured “Easy come, easy 
go!” to her next neighbor, and resigned 
herself to do without the pots and their 
contents. And in another second Lora 
found herself,- blushing very deeply, 
walking up to the auctioneer’s table to 
pay the fifty cents. 

When all the household effects had 
been sold, the auction took a recess of 
an hour, and picnic lunches were pro- 
duced from the wagons; and the auc- 


tioneer’s wife, who had obtained from 
the executors of Miss Drusilla’s estate 
“the coffee and sandwich privilege” for 
the day, was busily engaged in selling 
food and drink to the improvident who 
had failed to bring their own with 
them. And then came the afternoon 
sale, and the city man, who had 
thoughtfully convoyed the builder along 
with him, bought the house and the 
farm for thirty-three hundred dollars. 
The city man seemed an amiable sort 
of person, though thriftless; none of 
the countryside had been willing to bid 
more than twenty-two hundred dollars 
for Miss Drusilla’s homestead, and the 
price had been run up only by the folly 
of the purchaser and of the real-estate 











agents, who were his only real rivals. 
He approached Lora genially at the 
close of the day. 

“They tell me you're living here, 
Miss Greenleaf,” he said affably. “I 
don’t want you to think there’s a par- 
ticle of hurry about your leaving, as 
far as I am concerned. We won't be 
ready to take possession for a month. 
I’ve bought back some of the beds and 
the kitchen range and most of the rest 
of the kitchen furniture from the peo- 
ple who bid it in. So I guess you can 
manage to be comfortable here, in a 
picnicking sort of way, until you make 
other arrangements.” 

Lora’s brown eyes, faithful and de- 
voted, like a dog’s, filled with grateful 
tears. No one but this stranger had 
spoken to her of her plans. Not one 
of the Hinsdale connection, who had 
known her since she was a little, thin, 
frightened child of eight, had asked 
her to spend a week, a day even, with 
them. After the excitement of the sale 
was over, she was sure that some of 
the neighbors would remember her and 
her loneliness and the forlorn house, 
and would come running over in the 
twilight to offer her supper and a bed. 
But this stranger was the only person 
who had spoken to her yet, and she 
was touched by the kindness of his 
words. 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried. “I'll 
know what I’m going to do in a week, 
and I’ll leave then. But I should be 
very much obliged if I might stay on 
until then.” 

“Of course, of course, as long as 
you please. Well, I suppose I ought 
to be glad for your sake that they ran 
the price up on me so. The farmers 
hereabouts seemed to think I could get 
it for a little over two thousand. But 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good ; 
I’m glad you got a fair price. And I 
don’t think I was badly stung.” 

“T hope you and your family will 
be very happy here,” said Lora, with 
swimming eyes and trembling voice. 
She seemed impelled to speech. “And 
sometimes remember that the woman 
who lived here before you took in an 
orphan child and gave her a home and 
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raised her, and left her independent. 
There’s something more goes with the 
place than just the land and buildings, 
it seems to me. I shall always be think- 
ing of it, and wishing all happy who 
live in it.” 

“That means that a blessing goes 
with it,” said the city man kindly, and 
climbed into his buggy and disappeared 
down the hillside in a cloud of dust 
that the setting sun made glorious. 

Lora, alone in the house by and by, 
sat by the kitchen window and watched 
the afterglow fade from the west. She 
had lighted the fire in the stove, and 
had declined the expected invitation of 
the next-door neighbor ; somehow, dur- 
ing the few days that she might still 
inhabit Miss Drusilla’s house, she 
wanted to do so. Soon enough she 
would leave it forever. And she fell 
to dreaming about the day when she 
had first come to it, a terrified, speech- 
less little girl of eight, fresh from the 
poor farm. 

It was vague in Lora’s mind what 
had brought her to the poor farm. She 
had a hazy recollection of a remote 
cabin, standing in a bowlder-strewn 
field; dimly she recalled the figure of 
a man plowing, planting, reaping in it 
and in the fields adjoining. Faintly she 
remembered a thin woman, forever 
busy, forever coughing, forever behind 
with her work inside the cabin. But 
when they left it she could not remem- 
ber. Of course, they had been her 


father and mother; that she knew; of . 


course it was death that had robbed her 
of them. But she could not remember 
when or how. She only remembered 
the poorhouse, the township paupers, 
the grim matron. 

She must have lived there three or 
four years before the day when Miss 
Drusilla came, and, leading her out to 
a dusty buggy, lifted her in and drove 
her home. ‘To be my little girl,” Miss 
Drusilla had said, not sentimentally, 
but rather severely, rather like a school- 
teacher than a mother. Lora, however, 
who had been trained in the habits of 
obedience and of unquestioning sub- 
mission to her elders, had not thought 
to criticize the tone then; nor had she 
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ever since. Gradually an unchildlike 
wisdom had been born in her, and she 
had not been ten years before she had 
learned how much goodness and kind- 
ness Miss Drusilla’s desiccated manner 
concealed. 

She had not had a particularly happy 
childhood and youth, except in so far 
as her relation with Miss Drusilla was 
concerned. It was not the fashion in 
Hilton to exclude children from adult 
conversations, and every child in the 
town consequently knew, on the day 
when Lora first appeared at school, that 
she was “the girl from the poor farm.” 
In that simple, thrifty, self-respecting 
community there was scarcely any 
degradation to equal this. Beyond the 
hills, in the great world which was 
mainly evil, there might be riot, dissi- 
pation, bloodshed, murder—arson—pit 
beneath pit of horror and crime; but in 
Hilton about the lowest depth to which 
one could sink was to be obliged to “go 
on the town.” 

Lora had never recovered from the 
stigma. But she had had a good home; 
she had had an unexpressed sympathy 
with her patron; she had had warmth 
and food, coats and shoes, and such 
schooling as Hilton considered enough 
for its young. She had had the orchard 
and the woods, the hills and the brooks, 
and she had not been unhappy. She 
had had the best of housewifely train- 
ing, and the crudest, plainest of re- 
ligious training. 

She sat waiting for her kettle to boil, 
watching the soft, gray evening fall, 
counting the scattered lights that 
gleamed one by one in the Hilton 
houses. She was very grateful to Miss 
Drusilla. She could go away from Hil- 
ton now, and could learn things; she 
might study stenography—she some- 
how felt the path to fortune might lie 
along that line. She might go to the 
high school, and then to the State nor- 
mal school, and become in time a 
teacher. Oh, a thousand avenues were 
surely open to her now, thanks to the 
legacy that Miss Drusilla had left her. 
She had never hoped for it—indeed, 
she had never thought about Miss Dru- 
silla’s dying. But now it was hers, and 


she would not allow the carping jeal- 
ousy of all the Hinsdales, born or mar- 
ried, to rob her of her pleasure in it. 

For, after all, she was not unde- 
serving of it. If she had had a home 
for these twelve years, certainly she 
had rendered service in return for that 
home. It was a community in which 
“hired help” was unknown—at any 
rate, so far as the women were con- 
cerned. But Lora knew that no serv- 
ant would have given such unremitting 
labor as she had given for any amount 
of wages. She had given it willingly 
enough ; it had never occurred to her to 
think about it in terms of money value 
until to-day, when she had overheard 
the various Hinsdale branches com- 
puting what Miss Drusilla had spent 
upon her during the twelve years. 
Then, being but human, she had done 
a little computing on her own account. 
Certainly, if inheritances fell to merit, 
she deserved her legacy more than any 
of Miss Drusilla’s relatives. 

She rose to light the lamp in the 
bracket on the wall. It illumined all 
the room, thanks to the reflector behind 
it—an innovation in Miss Drusilla’s 
household, due to her initiative. On 
the table stood her purchases at the 
auction—the two bean pots. She 
smiled in faint self-derision. What 
should she do with those two unwieldy 
vessels when she packed her trunk and 
started on her adventures? Still, she 
could not have helped buying them. 
She idly lifted the lid from the larger 
one, and idly sent her fingers down 
among the white beans. 

Suddenly they came in contact with 
another substance. A folded paper, 
hard, unyielding, met her touch. She 
tried to pull it out, but could not with- 
out danger of tearing, because of the 
weight of the beans above. A sort of 
panic possessed her. She was in great 
haste to know what the paper con- 
tained. She dumped the beans upon 
the oilcloth-covered table. They spread, 
spilled, fell noisily to the floor. But 
she had the paper in her hands. Trem- 
bling, she opened it. 

“T, Drusilla Hinsdale, being of sound 
and disposing mind,” it began. The 
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words swam before Lora’s 
eyes. It was a will, dated 
only two years before. 
And it stated that Drusilla 
Hinsdale bequeathed the 
real and personal property 
of which she might happen 
to die possessed to Benja- 
min Cannon, of New Ha- 
ven, only son of the testa- 
tor’s cousin, the late Ben- 
jamin Cannon, of the town 
of Hilton. The document 





had been drawn and wit- 
nessed in New Haven, and 
Lora remembered that 
Miss Drusilla had made a 
fortnight’s visit to that city 
two years before to see an 
old schoolmate. It was the 
one lengthy absence she 
had ever known Miss Dru- 
silla to make from home. 


And Miss Drusilla had 
been at once singularly 
reticent and_ singularly 


friendly upon her return. 
“It was then she brought 
me my silk,” said Lora to 
herself, remembering. 
“And so that was why. 
That was why.” She sat 
staring at the kitchen wall 
for a long time. Then she 
arose, and very carefully 
she. replaced the later will 
at the bottom of the bean pot, and gen- 
tly, methodically covered it again with 
the beans. 

She had barely finished her task 
when there was a rap at the kitchen 
door, and she opened it composedly to 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Herbert, he just made me run down 
to fetch you up to our house,” said 
Mrs. Gilbert, breathless with haste and 
hospitality. “He says to me: ‘Lora, 
she'll be sittin’ there in that hurrah’s 
nest of a house, mopin’ an’ mournin’. 
Do go down, ma,’ he says, ‘an’ fetch 
her up here, where there'll be some 
company for her.’ An’ so I came 
along. I says to him why didn’t he 
come fetch you himself. But Herbert 
is shy outside the family. He wouldn’t 
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She had the paper in her hands. 


come. But he sets great store by you, 
Lora—always has since you was a little 
mite at school.” 

There crept a curious little light into 
Lora’s thoughtful eyes. She seemed 
to speculate upon something pleasing, 
something almost amusing. Mrs. Gil- 
bert felt relieved that there had not 
been an immediate refusal of her in- 
vitation. “Come on, Lora, do,” she 
urged hospitably and somewhat more 
assuredly. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gilbert; I don’t 
believe I’ll come to-night,” said Lora, 
the light dying out of her eyes. “I'll 
come some other night if you want 
me.” 

“Well,” said Herbert’s mother, ris- 
ing, “I dunno what Herbert’ll say to 
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me when I come home without you. 
Had your supper?” 

“Not yet,” admitted Lora. 

“For the land’s sake! You'll be 
down sick, child, if you don’t take bet- 
ter care of yourself than that. I’m 
goin’ to send Herb over with some cold 
meat an’ biscuits, an’ a glass of my 
quince marmalade. Most of my pre- 
serves are cleaned out by spring—my 
boys are great hands for sweets—but 
I’ve kept some quince.” 

“T don’t believe I'll have any to- 
night, Mrs. Gilbert—thank you just the 
same,” said Lora gently, but decidedly. 
“I’m tired, an’ I don’t feel much like 
eatin’. I'll have a cup of tea an’ go 
to bed. But thank you just the same.” 

She held the kitchen door open for 
her caller, and watched her take the 
orchard path to her own farm down 
the side road. The blossoms were pale 
and fairylike in a rising moonlight. 
The night air was soft, with capricious 
little gusts, as irresponsible and velvety 
as the aimless blows from a baby’s tiny 
hand. Lora leaned against the lintel of 
her door and let the wandering breezes 
caress her. 

Herbert—why not? He was a per- 
sonable lad, rather well liked through- 
out the countryside for his good looks 
and high spirits. They could be mar- 
ried, settled, tied to each other for life 
before she need reach the bottom of 
that bean pot—and Benjamin Cannon 
would be defrauded of nothing—only 
delayed in possession of what he didn’t 
expect to possess at all. And if she 
were once married to Herbert—the 
blood rose in shamed waves to the 
roots of her hair, but she persisted with 
her thought—she would make him care 
so for her that he would not count the 
loss of the money. Then she shud- 
dered in the misty pearliness of the 
night, and slammed the door upon it, 
facing her lamp, her denuded kitchen, 
and the bean pots upon the table. She 
went to the stove—the brief wood fire 
had died out. Quite deliberately she 
built it up again. Aloud she said: 





“It is thick paper; it won’t catch 
easy.” 
She brought a big yellow mixing 
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bowl from the pantry shelf. Slowly 
she poured the beans into it. She drew 
the paper out of the pot again. 

“Tf she had really meant it,” she 
cried fiercely, “she would have given it 
to Lawyer Simmons to keep, the same 
as she did the other. If she had meant 
it. She didn’t mean it! She didn’t 
mean it!” 

She looked at her well-shaded win- 
dows. She locked her kitchen door. 
She walked with the paper in her hand 
to the stove, and, removing a lid, 
watched the flames leaping in the light 
wood below. She advanced the paper 
toward them. Then, with a scream of 
terror, she drew it back. She hastily 
covered the stove again, and stood, in 
an attitude of panting fear, crouched 
against the wall, the will in her hand. 

“Oh!” she cried, as if to invisible 
presences. “Oh, no, no!” And again 
—hastily, feverishly, breathlessly—she 
restored the paper to its hiding place. 


The next morning, seven o’clock 
found Lora Greenleaf at the post of- 
fice, whence the stage started for Sey- 
mour. She carried a covered basket 
that seemed rather heavy. Every one 
was very polite to her. The postmas- 
ter was jocular as well. 

“You won’t have trouble in findin’ 
you a husband now, I reckon, Lora,” 
he hazarded. 

“T’m_ not lookin’ 
snapped Lora. 

“Goin’ to be gone overnight, or com- 
in’ back on the stage this afternoon?” 
inquired the postmaster’s wife placat- 
ingly, as she tied a parcel of sugar for 
a child whose mother had been caught 
short-handed at breakfast. 

“T’m not sure,’ said Lora. She 
climbed into the stage, and placed her 
basket carefully on the seat beside her. 

“Gettin’ very high an’ mighty since 
poor Drusilly left her all her money,” 
grumbled the postmaster as the stage 
rolled off. 

“Pshaw! Pa, you never will learn 
that girls don’t like to be twitted about 
husband-catchin’ nowadays—specially 
to be twitted about husband-catchin’ 


for a husband!” 








with money. I don’t blame Lora. I'd 
have felt the same myself.” 

“Awful tetchy—womenfolks!” grum- 
bled pa. 

At Lawyer Simmons’ Lora was re- 
ceived with the dignity befitting her 
heirship, but despite dignity there was 
an amused twinkle in Lawyer S-n- 
mons’ blue eyes as he surveyed the per- 
son of his caller. Was she already 
feeling the burden of wealth that she 
should appear with so tragic a brow? 
Poor girl—poor child! Had she any 
notion of the pitiful inadequacy of her 
four thousand dollars—she would have 
about so much, he computed, from yes- 
terday’s sale—to the requirements of 
modern life anywhere except on a 
small farm? He was sorry for her. 
She had better marry a good farmer, 
and let him put her money into his 
business. She was a pretty little thing 
in her shy way; she ought to get a very 
good husband with that little dot. 

“T had meant to ask you about going 
to school,” said Lora, her lips quiver- 
ing; and Lawyer Simmons’ respect for 
her promptly became a more sincere 
quality than that with which he had 
bowed over her hand when she had en- 
tered his office. “I was goin’ to— 
going to, I mean. I wanted to learn— 
something. Almost anything. But 
now She struggled with the fas- 
tening of her basket. “Look at this,” 
she said, standing and lifting the bean 
pot out upon the flat table in the middle 
of the room. Lawyer Simmons blinked 
at the bean pot, and then at her. 

“Put your hand in,” she command- 
ed. “All the way down. You feel 
something?” He nodded, his look of 
mystification growing deeper. 

“Let me empty the beans into some- 
thing—the wood box will do,” she said. 
And when the beans were thus disposed 
of she handed him the will. Lawyer 
Simmons read it. When he looked up 
her tragic face was suddenly shining. 
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“Oh,” she cried, “I’ve been so afraid 
I would back out before I got it to 
you! I nearly burned it last night. 
But—I couldn’t.” A look, half mys- 
tery, half pride, glowed on her face. 
“T couldn’t. It seemed like I saw the 
very first place and the very first peo- 
ple I remember in all the world—be- 
fore the poor farm. I suppose they 
were my father and mother. So here 
I am.” 

“Lora,” said Mr. Simmons, “you’ve 
been a very good girl. Damme, you've 
been more than that! You’ve been a 
very fine woman!” 

“Well,” she dropped her voice al- 
most to a whisper, “I couldn’t have 
them saying to me—the man and the 
woman I seemed to see, you know— 


that I had acted like a poorhouse child, 


and not like theirs. Could I?” 

That was sixteen years ago. Hilton 
has grown somewhat since then. A 
good many of its leading citizens went 
over—many of them in their own mo- 
tor cars—to the inauguration of the 
new governor a while ago. They at- 
tended the reception at the executive 
mansion afterward, being old friends 
and acquaintances of the governor and 
his wife. They told one another how 
they could remember just where the 
portrait of the Revolutionary Governor 
Hinsdale used to hang in Miss Drusilla 
Hinsdale’s house, which was already 
installed upon the wall of Governor 
Cannon’s private study. And they re- 
marked that it seemed strange to them 
to see some of the daffodils and tulips 
that decorated the house, in defiance of 
the snow outside, nodding their bright 
heads in a big, old, brown bean pot, 
for all the world like that whale of a 
bean pot Drusilla Hinsdale had had sit- 
ting on her kitchen shelves for so long 
—the one, now they came to think of 
it, that Lora Cannon, Lora Greenleaf 
that was, bid in at the auction. 
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Author of “Snating the Bluebird,” “Poot Peggy,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


RS. HALE, reading on the front 
porch, looked up as the sound 
of her younger daughter’s voice 

rang through the house; it happened 
that Mr. Hale was sketching his wife 
against the effective background of a 
really beautiful colonial doorway, and 
Mrs. Hale kept her seat and looked 
pained. Anita obviously needed her, 
and for the moment she could not an- 
swer the imperious summons. 

Morris Hale looked at his sketch 
through half-closed eyes, made a deci- 
sive accent with a bit of chalk, and mur- 
mured absently: 

“All right, Margaret. You can go. 
But come back as soon as you can, 
please.” 

As her mother began to mount the 
stair, Nita Hale came out from her 
room and called down quickly over the 
baluster : 

“Don’t come up, mother. I just 
wanted to know if I could get Justine 
to change my dress a little and do my 
hair. She gets stunning effects, and 
she’s only sewing on that blue house 
gown of yours, so she has time. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

Mrs. Hale did mind, for she needed 
the dress, but Anita had a fashion of 
getting her willful way, and this was no 


exceptional occasion. Anita was 
twenty-three, pretty as a pink, with a 
fine, trim, gracious young figure. About 
her was that subtle essence we tritely 
call magnetism, and, withal, she was as 
simple and unaffected as she had been 
in a pigtail and a sailor suit at fifteen. 
She leaned over the rail, threw a kiss 
to her mother, and disappeared, while 
Mrs. Hale returned to the veranda. As 
she took her place, her husband looked 
up from his work with some curiosity. 
“What did the household tyrant want 
this time?” he inquired, coming to ar- 
range some rebellious folds in his 
wife’s gray silk gown. Mrs. Hale, at 
forty-eight, had the lineless, untroubled 
prettiness characteristic of her at 
twenty-five, not even noticeably ampli- 
fied; she had taken life placidly, with- 
out undue emotion, and Morris Hale 
found her, as well as his young daugh- 
ter, so decorative that he still made 
many studies for his illustrations at 
home, despite the fact that he had a 
modern, well-equipped studio in town. 
At his question, asked in the quizzical 
voice that always irritated her, Mrs. 
Hale flushed. It was recognized in the 
family that, whereas her married 
daughter, Peggy Payne, rarely satisfied 
her maternal pride, her desire that her 
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family should shine socially, this young- 
er girl, Anita, was the apple of her eye, 
the one person who could do no wrong. 
She spoke with elaborate carelessness: 

“She merely wanted to borrow Jus- 
tine; she is going to a dance to-night.” 

Mr. Hale, heeding danger signals, 
said nothing for a moment; then he 
looked up and spoke very quietly: 

“Margaret, I wish you would try to 
restrain Anita in the matter of ex- 
pense. I sent a check for a hundred 
and fifty dollars to her dressmaker the 
other day, and I can’t afford to go on 
at this rate. Ours is an expensive 
household, and, as you know, I am not 
a rich man, even though my work is in 
demand—for the time.” 

Mrs. Hale was one of those women, 
of whom there are many, who feel that 
any mention of money, above all of un- 
ease concerning it, is the acme of ill 
breeding! The expression of her small, 
well-cut features now was the expres- 
sion her husband had noted every time 
during the past thirty years that he had 
made similar requests concerning that 
unpleasant topic—bills. 

“My dear Morris, Anita is a pretty, 
popular girl; of course, her dressmak- 
er’s bills are larger than they used to 
be since she goes out much more. What 
can you expect, when a girl needs danc- 
ing frocks, dinner gowns, and shoes and 
hats to match every dress?” 

Hale spoke a little grimly: 

“The contrast between Anita and 
Peggy is interesting,” he remarked, 
running the edges of his pastel sketch 
together with a sensitive thumb. “I 
suppose Peggy could run her house and 
buy her frocks and send the babies to 
kindergarten on the sum Anita blows in 
each year on her wardrobe!” 

“Peggy!” said Mrs. Hale indignantly. 
“How absurd to compare them! If 
there is one thing I thank Heaven for it 
is that Anita has too much sense and 
judgment ever to- marry a man like 
Donald Payne!” 

“You mean too much sheer selfish- 
ness,” said the illustrator crisply. “If 
she marries half so well, I shall be pro- 
foundly grateful. Donald has devel- 
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oped into a strong, competent man, 
whom any girl would be lucky to get.” 

Whereupon, Mrs. Hale, deeply in- 
censed at criticism of her ewe lamb and 
praise of her son-in-law, rose without a 
word to depart. Her expression, as she 
captured her sheer linen handkerchief 
and the case for her glasses, indicated 
that already there were two unfortu- 
nate marriages in the Hale family, and 
that in Anita lay a chance for real do- 
mestic felicity. Hale looked after her 


retreating figure with a slight shrug of. 


his big shoulders, but the shrug was for 
himself. 

When a man has lived with his wife 
nearly thirty years, it is certainly time 
for him to recognize her limitations, 
and resign himself to the inevitable. 
He told himself now, a little wearily, 
that he was fortunate in his work, in 
the fact that it always found a market; 
indeed, that it sold more readily than 
it had sold ten years ago—when he had 
believed himself to have reached his 
maximum earning capacity. His work, 
at least, made for content, for a sense 
of achievement, and of being appreci- 
ated by his public, but he was growing 
older; he had already passed his fifty- 
fourth milestone on the great highway, 
and there were times when he was des- 
perately lonely. He wanted Peggy 
nearer; Peggy, whose sympathy and 
comprehension he had realized only 
after her marriage to Donald Payne, 
for Peggy had been broadened and 
sweetened by her own experience as a 
wife. Also, he wanted to grow young 
again in the society of his rollicking, 
red-cheeked grandchildren. More than 
all, perhaps, he wanted to be reassured 
that in this contrary world it is some- 
times possible for married folk to keep 
step together with the vim and joy of 
soldiers marching to blithe music! 


108 


Anita came home that night from 
the Burton-McAllisters’ cotillion in a 
flame of young rapture. She had been 
the belle of the evening; even her 
Brother Bob had not been allowed to 
miss a realization of her amazing popu- 
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larity. Men had greeted him, after the 
cotillion was over, with a quite exagger- 
ated enthusiasm; those not already fa- 
vored had sought an introduction to his 
charming sister, which blessing be- 
stowed, Bob had found himself prompt- 
ly deserted, while the more formal dig- 
nity of the cotillion changed to a mad 
farrago of the popular dances. Bob 
was not dancing, on account of a lame 
foot hurt in a polo game, but his uni- 
form and his good looks counted for 
popularity with the girls. Incidentally, 
Bob was a senior at West Point, home 
now on furlough, a_ self-dependent, 
hardy youngster, adored by his mother, 
of course, and regarded by his father 
with secret pride, albeit treated with a 
rather extraordinary, shy reserve. 

Bob drove Anita home at two a. m.; 
the Hales owned a moderate-priced au- 
tomobile, which Mr. Hale took care of 
himself. The brother remarked casu- 
ally, as Anita snuggled under her wrap- 
pings in the chill of the early morn- 
ing: 

“Well, kid, you looked ripping, and 
you made a hit, all right, with every- 
body except’ possibly the other girls’ 
mothers. But wasn’t it a bit crude to 
dance five or six times with Rankin 
Mallard ?” 

Anita laughed and shrugged, but was 
glad that for the moment Bob was oc- 
cupied with the steering gear; she felt 
her cheeks flame as her thoughts raced 
over the events of the evening. She 
had danced several times with Rankin 
Mallard before they had gone out on 
the veranda together, into the scented, 
moonlit spring night. Anita never 
could satisfactorily explain to herself 
how it had happened, but she had found 
herself closed within Rankin’s arms, his 
lips against hers. 

“You beauty, you darling!” he had 
whispered. ‘To-night I’ve come to the 
end of my rope, Nita. I can’t stay bot- 
tled up another hour. Penniless cub 


that I am, I mean to marry you, to cut 
out forever that smooth, silky Carryl 
chap—who looks at you as if he owned 
you! 
lions !” 
Rankin’s boyishness, his combination 


I loathe him and his silly mil- 
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of love and rage, the sense of his near- 
ness—Nita honestly thought that she 
had struggled to free herself, but the 
struggling had been purely theoretical, 
psychological—actually she had been 
weakly passive, while her cheeks had 
burned, and her heart had pounded, 
and she had been happy as she had 
never been before in her life. Then 
they had heard steps in the hall, and 
another couple, in search of solitude 
a deux, had found two discreet young 
people gazing placidly up at the horns 
of the silver moon. 

Anita had danced with Mallard again, 
but she had refused to leave the ball- 
room. Waltzing with her, hotly regret- 
ful that they were a conventional pair 
of moderns, and that cave-man methods 
could not be applied in the present in- 
stance, Mallard had muttered, as they 
circled the room: 

“Anita, you know what I meant out 
there? Just everything, dear, and you 
have not answered me.” 

Anita laughed up at him, roguish, 
mistress of the situation, Mallard could 
not read the significance of her spar- 
kling face, for Mallard was far from 
analytical or versed in the wiles of 
woman. He was depressingly young, 
for all his splendid breadth of shoulder, 
and depressingly poor as well, earning 
exactly thirty dollars a week in an 
architect’s office, and in love with an ex- 
pensive young person whose dress al- 
lowance might not fall far short of his 
salary. 

Yet Rankin comforted himself with 
the thought that while Morris Hale was 
a famous illustrator, known to the read- 
ers of the more distinguished monthlies, 
artists are, when all is said, limited both 
as to output and income. 

“Tt is not as if they had capital, as 
if Mr. Hale were a rich broker or busi- 
ness man. He will see that all I need is 
time—to make Nita as comfortable as 
she is at home. And, of course, we'll 
have it out at once.” He had assured 
Anita at parting that he would see her 
on the morrow. 

But the morrow was a long day, 
many hours of which Mallard spent at 
his drafting board, while the objection- 
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Another couple had found two discr:et young people gazing placidly up at the horns of the silver moon. 


able Carryl, whose time was his own, 
drove Anita to the tennis tournament at 
Larchmont in the afternoon. They did 
not get home until twenty minutes after 
the Hales had begun dinner, and Morris 
Hale had grumbled crossly : 

“I don’t see why you make an excep- 
tion of that Carryl chap, Margaret ; he’s 
not an attractive man to me, and while 
Bob may make a sufficient chaperon at 
a dance, when we know the hostess in- 
timately, I do think that when a girl 
drives fifty miles in a car with a young 
man, some older woman should be with 
them, if only for the looks of the 
thing.” 

Mrs. Hale looked excited, but not at 
all disturbed ; yet she, too, was listening 
for the whir of the motor as she an- 
swered her husband rather absently : 

“They were to stop for Mary Stone, 
Morris; I had one of my headaches at 





luncheon, and couldn’t go.” As _ she 
spoke, a horn sounded, the gravel on 
the front drive crunched protestingly, 
and in a moment Anita came into the 
room, her eyes shining, her long, sea- 
blue veil floating behind her. Mrs. Hale 
gave her one quick look: 

“Why didn’t you ask Mr. Carryl to 
stay, Nita?” 

The girl dropped into her seat, and 
drained a glass of water before she 
spoke: 

“Heavens, I’m thirsty! The dust is 
frightful. He couldn’t come, dear— 
had a date in town.” 

The maid placed a cup of hot bouil- 
lon before the daughter of the house, 
refilled her glass, and carried her dust 
cloak into the hall. Mrs. Hale watched 
Anita with a question in her eyes. Smil- 
ing at himself, Morris Hale set aside 
some choice bits of a succulent young 
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roast duckling, and told himself whim- 
sically: “Spoiled imp! And it’s I who 
spoil her, along with the rest.” 

Later Anita disappeared, and could 
be heard talking over the telephone in 
her own room. About nine o’clock 
Mrs. Hale went upstairs, to find her 
daughter sitting before her dressing 
table, her hair over her shoulders, obvi- 
ously in a brown study. Mrs. Hale 
came into the room softly, and put an 
arm about the girl. 

“What is it, dearest? 
won’t you?” 

Anita looked up and smiled. Her 
eyes shone, her cheeks were a delicate 
rose color; everything about her was 
alluring, exquisite; she was keyed to a 
pitch of some subtle excitement. Mrs. 
Hale thought: 

“If she marries Carryl, she can al- 
ways look like this, always wear beau- 
tiful clothes, and live in luxury, with 
nobody to complain about—bills !” 

“Well,” said Hale, in nis wife’s room, 
two hours later, “what’s up, Maggie? 
You look like the cat who ate the ca- 
nary—and found the flavor disappoint- 
ing!” 

Mrs. Hale had two red spots in her 
cheeks; her small, rather childishly 
shaped face looked unusually mature— 
and determined. She made an effort to 
speak casually : 

“Anita is going up to Shawville to 
pay Peggy a little visit.” 

“What on earth—why, I expected to 
hear of a proposal, as proof of your 
pet’s popularity,” said Hale provok- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Hale deigned to explain, mother 
pride insulted: 

“She has had two proposals—within 
twenty-four hours; Mr. Carryl, of 
course, and that big Mallard boy, who 
naturally is impossible. But Nita is a 
sensitive child, and she’s rather upset 
and excited, so I feel that it will be 
better for her to get away from home 
for a week or two. She wants to think 
matters over, and see where she 
stands.” 

Morris Hale was astonished, not at 
his daughter’s popularity, but at its 
immediate effect. Being a mere man, 


Tell mother, 
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the real reason why Peggy should at 
this crisis be honored by a visit from 
her sister did not occur to him. He 
did, however, suppress the expression 
of his personal preference as to Anita’s 
suitors, feeling that his own dislike of 
Carryl and his cordial pleasure in the 
personality of Mallard would not have 
the slightest influence either upon Anita 
or Anita’s mother. The members of 
Morris Hale’s family, with the excep- 
tion of Peggy, regarded him as prima- 
rily an unworldly artist, whose advice 
in mundane affairs must necessarily be 
negligible; this despite the fact that 
they prospered exceedingly on the pro- 
ceeds of his art! 

An extract from Mrs. Hale’s letter to 
her sister in England may throw some 
light on the situation for the benefit of 
the gentle reader: 

As you know, Carryl is a mature man— 
about thirty-eight, I should think—a gentle- 
man, of good family, and with at least thirty 
thousand a year now. When his mother 
dies, he will have several million in his own 
right. So you see—— But, of course, Anita 
is young and impulsive; she is certainly in- 
terested in Mallard, who happens to be hand- 
some, and I suppose dances well. Morris 
insists that he has ability and will some day 
become an architect of distinction, but in the 
meanwhile I do not intend that Anita shall 
share his obscurity and poverty! She has 
no idea what money means—particularly to 
her—so I am sending her up to visit Peggy, 
not because I suppose for a moment that 
Peggy will have wisdom enough to champion 
Carryl, but because I believe that a glimpse 
of the simple life at this time will bring Anita 
to her senses! Peggy with two children and 
no maid, eternally skimping and managing, 
working her fingers to the bone—well, you 
can see that such a mode of existence will 
not appeal to my spoiled baby—who hates to 
dress her own hair or button her shoes! 


IBLE 


Donald Payne looked across at his 
wife, neglecting for a moment the finan- 
cial section of the morning paper. It 
was only half past seven, but the Payne 
family had been up for an hour and a 
half, and the day seemed well advanced. 

Said Donald: “Where’s Anita, Peg- 
gy? Anything wrong with her ladyship 
after her journey to the wilds?” 

“Anita is all right,” said Peggy tran- 
quilly. “But of course she won’t come 
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down to our early breakfast. She was 
tired when she arrived. I have an idea 
she is worried about something—prob- 
ably men—they are very troublesome 
when a girl is twenty-two! Anyway, I 
mean her to have a restful visit; I want 
her to sleep a lot, and not be over- 
whelmed by the children.” 

Small Meg looked up with a tremor 
of her upper lip; her expression at the 
moment was much like Anita’s when 
aggrieved. “‘Muzzer wouldn’t let us go 
to Aun’ Nita’s room and tickle her toes, 
daddy—and Don and me did want to go 
speshully.” 

Don took up the sad story: 

“Mother says auntie isn’t used to 
children, an’ that if we want her to 
love us we must ‘go slow,’ and not tickle 
for at least a week. But a week is a 
neternity !” 

Donald, senior, chuckled. ‘Possibly 
having your toes tickled at five a. m. is 
not exactly appealing to the average 
aunt, my son. But really, Peg, isn’t it 
considered good form to treat one’s 
guests as home _  folks—particularly 
when they are just that?” 

Peggy restrained Meg’s earnest at- 
tempt to make way with an enormous 
mouthful of cereal and converse at the 
same moment, circumventing her 
daughter’s efforts in the conversational 
line by taking the floor herself. 

“The trouble with you, Don, is that 
you forget. Men usually do. There 
was a time when you loathed having 
your morning sleep broken, when you 
said biting things about selfish parents 
with no consideration for people with- 
out child.er. Now, you seem rather to 
resent cheir freedom from responsibil- 
ity—and the fact that they don’t have 
to go to bed at dark to keep their health 
ard the'r looks!” 

Payne laughed outright. “Good shot, 
Mrs. Payne! That’s probably gospel 
truth, but then ycu see I’m so conscious 
of my own blessings that I try to share 
‘em with my friends! I really do feel 
that unmarried people miss most of *he 
good things of life. But if they don’t 
realize my good intentions—and their 
privileges : 

“They don’t,” said Peggy practically. 








“They pity us for the most part, and 
wonder why we are willing to give up 
society in general and theirs in particu- 
lar in order to arise at six and go to bed 
at nine—with the coming generation. 
Donnie, if you upset that mug you will 
have to sit in your chair until school 
time, without speaking!” 

After Donnie had safely harbored the 
contents of the endangered mug, the 
children went out to play in the yard. 
Donald threw down his paper, drank 
his last drop of “straight” coffee, and 
crossed the room to his wife’s side. He 
put his arm around her. 

“Do the compensations really com- 
pensate, Peg? For all you gave up 
when you had what Anita has now— 
pretty frocks and frills, all the time 
there is, and plenty of sleep?” 

Peggy laughed, and rescued a cream 
jug from the vigorous sweep ‘of her 
husband’s arm. 

“Goose! You know the answer to 
that silly riddle as well as I do,” which 
“answer,” conveyed by Peggy’s fresh 
lips, seemed to satisfy Donald entirely. 
He left the house whistling musically, 
but as he passed down the path, he 
cocked a critical eye at Anita’s drawn 
blinds. 

“Selfish little beast!’ he remarked 
to himself, pleasantly enough. “She’s 
exactly like her mother—but, thank 
Heaven, Peggy is her father’s own 
child.”’ 

All that first week, Peggy watched 
her sister solicitously; the children 
must not disturb Aunt Nita, they must 
play outdoors or go walking with Ann, 
who was employed to supervise the 
babies during the afternoon in order 
that Peggy might get her sewing done. 
She kept no maid, servants being scarce 
and expensive in the little Pennsylvania 
town; but one Ann Scholl did the laun- 
dry work, and it was her daughter, Ann 
Scholl the younger, who looked after 
the enterprising little Paynes each day 
for several hours. So it happened that 


.Anita really saw very little of her niece 


and nephew during the early part of her 
visit. She was impressed, however, by 
the myriad achievements of Peggy, 
from the comfort and order of the lit- 
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In front of the open stove stood naughty, experimenting Donnie, his 


blouse in a brilliant flame. 


tle house to the piles of neat sewing that 
Peggy managed to accomplish between 
her more strenuous duties. 

The girl spent a good deal of time 
lying on a comfortable couch in the lit- 
tle upstairs sitting room; she could see, 
from the big double window, a wonder- 
ful view of open country and of the lit- 
tle town lying at the foot of Reservoir 
Hill. The Payne cottage was halfway 
up this hill, the windows and porches 
giving on stretches of mellow wood- 
land, on distant housetops, and the im- 
petuous, noisy little river that fell into 
rapids half a mile beyond. Peggy had 
lived in a small, crowded flat during her 
first years in Shawville, and to the lit- 
tle family the new house represented 
the last word in the matter of comfort” 
and space, although to Anita it seemed 
primitive enough, with its one bath- 
room, its dormer-roofed bedrooms, its 





absence of electricity, and 
of many other conveni- 
ences and improvements. 
Yet the view was enthrall- 
ing—though not so much 
so, to Donald and Peggy, 
as the fact that the mort- 
gage had been paid off 
three months ago!—and 
the younger sister found 
herself gazing idly into the 
lovely purples and grays of 
sheer distance whenever 
she was alone, and going 
over and over her problem 
—which did not concern 
mortgages. 

If Mallard were not so 
dreadfully young, so 
dreadfully poor—if Carryl 
were not so obviously eli- 
gible and so old! If she 
could only forget forever 
those moments on the ve- 
randa, between’ dances, 
when she had experienced 
for the first time that thrill 
which is the forerunner of 
love—if she could but al- 
low love to come into pos- 
session ! 

Mrs. Hale had _ been 
cleverer than her husband 
would have believed possible; this 
glimpse of busy Peggy, a Peggy with a 
few gray hairs at twenty-nine, with 
lines across her smooth forehead, busy 
from morning until night, counting her- 
self fortunate, prosperous, yet consid- 
ering pennies, puzzling faithfully over 
weekly accounts—the whole situation 
troubled Anita, irritated her, and the 
more because Peggy’s happiness was so 
provokingly obvious. 

At this phase in her inward summing 
up of the situation, Anita would thank 
her gods for the dainty suite of rooms 
at home, her bedroom, sitting room, and 
bath, all kept in immaculate order by 
the devoted Sarah. And yet Like 
many other girls of her day and gen- 
eration Anita had been galled more 
than once by the fact that, after all, it 
was not she who was mistress in her 
charming home. There were times 

















when the supervision of even the most 
doting of mothers got on her nerves, 
when she looked forward eagerly to 
the day when in her own house she 
might entertain in her own way. 

At this stage in her meditations Anita 
would always see Claire Holland in her 
mind’s eye. Claire was over thirty, un- 
married, with no special talent or fad, 
living at home, and eternally regretting 
that she was not married, that she was 
not free “to live her own life,” as Claire 
banally expressed it. No, early mar- 
riage was wise; if it were not Rankin 
it must be Carryl. Anita contemplated 
the luxuries and perfections that money 
could achieve, saw her life a royal prog- 
ress over a veritable field of the cloth 
of gold. 

To wait on oneself and others, to 
consider oneself lucky to have found a 
passable laundress, to sew and mend 
eternally for irritating, destructive chil- 
dren—Anita began to pity Peggy as her 
mother pitied her, to call her “poor 
Peggy” in her mind, and all the time she 
was astonishingly comfortable in Peg- 
gy’s despised environment. Somewhere 
between nine and ten in the morning, 
Peggy found time to bring her sister a 
cup of chocolate and two delicious rolls. 
Anita would then bathe and dress laz- 
ily, go for a spin on Peggy’s unused 
bicycle, or for a walk, returning at half 
past one with an amazing appetite for 
the homely dinner. Being a gentle- 
woman, albeit self-centered, Anita 
asked Peggy at first if she could not 
help, but Peggy had laughed at her 
kindly. 

“My dear kiddy, you’d hinder more 
than you would help,” said young Mrs. 
Payne. “I have things in good run- 
ning order, Donnie goes to kindergar- 
ten, you know, and afternoons both of 
the children go out with Ann; your 
staying in bed mornings gives me time 
to get the prosaic chores done before 
dinner. I really enjoy you more this 
way.” 

Which satisfactory speech relieved 
Anita’s conscience, and as by this time 
Don’s men friends were calling on her 
in the evenings, the girl began to find 
some of the sweets of admiration even 
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in these wilds. She wrote her mother 
one day: 

The men are really amusing, so puzzled by 
the contrast between dear, competent Peggy 
and your butterfly youngest, who never 
cooked a dinner or made a frock in her life. 
Of course, Peggy is wonderful, so bright and 
cheerful, and never with five minutes she can 
call her own. Naturally, she neglects her 
own clothes frightfully, and seems to think 
a clean muslin is full dress for any occasion! 
If she hadn’t her clear skin and good color 
she would be a sight, in year-before-last’s 
styles, and she never does a thing to her 
hair beyond parting it in the middle and 
wearing it in that same old-time bun at the 
back of her head! And her figure—well, 
she is no longer the slim girl I remember 
whom Don married, and I should think he 
would be ashamed of the way she worked! 
As you might guess, mater, dear, the whole 
effect of this visit is to make me glad I’m 
still twenty-two and fancy free, which is 
precisely what I have concluded I am, despite 
my premature confidences, Mrs. Hale. 

It was characteristic of Anita’s in- 
corrigible reserve, even with Mrs. 
Hale, that she did not speak of a let- 
ter she had just written Carryl, a letter 
so nearly an acceptance of that gentle- 
man’s proposal that Anita was already 
sighing at the thought of her own self- 
sacrifice—on the altar of common sense. 
She was rereading this rather curious 
missive one afternoon, and wondering 
whether she should mail it at once, 
when she remembered suddenly that a 
few minutes ago Peggy had called up- 
stairs a request that Anita should keep 
an eye on the children in the garden. 

Peggy had gone with Ann Scholl to 
the dentist, of whom the unsophisti- 
cated Ann was in deadly fear; of 
course, Anita had replied cheerfully 
that she would be “down in a moment.” 
She realized now that ten minutes at 
least must have elapsed since her care- 
less promise, and putting both letters 
in her belt she ran downstairs. As she 
went she heard very suddenly a shrill, 
frightened child’s scream. 

Anita ran out upon the front porch, 
but saw no sign of the children, and 
hastened back into the house, through 
the dining room and pantry into the 
large, light kitchen, which Peggy had 
made as attractive as any room in the 
house. 

In front of the open stove stood 
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naughty, experimenting ‘Donnie, his 
loose middy blouse in a brilliant flame, 
a flame that caught his short curls as 
Anita entered the room. Meg, shriek- 
ing at the top of her lungs, threw her 
plump self into her aunt’s arms, and so 
a valuable moment was lost before 
Anita could reach the boy and wrap 
him in her serge skirt. 

She was conscious of an agonized 
pain in her hand, of the child’s limp 
little body against her breast, of the 
flames at last smothered under the rug 
which she tore from the floor, and 
which happened to be woolen and not 
straw, as were most of the kitchen rugs. 
Then Anita fought for breath and con- 











The young man from New York was staring with round eyes and a 
dropped jaw. 


sciousness; her hand hurt horribly, but 
the boy might die; she laid him on the 
floor and staggered to the telephone. 
Two minutes later she was stripping the 
boy’s clothes from his passive little 
body, and pouring olive oil on his burns. 
Little Meg, unnoticed, crying bitterly, 
went into the front hall to watch the 
door, through which Peggy walked 
gayly some ten minutes later, laughing 
as she planned her narrative of Ann 
Scholl's desperate fear of the simplest 
dental attentions. 


The next few days Anita never for- 
got—the young doctor ministering to 
the child as tenderly as he could have 
cared for’ his own; the little boy 
wrapped in cotton wool, his eyebrows 
seared off, his face almost concealed 
under bandages, his small, pitiful moans 
hour after hour; Peggy—strong, reli- 
able, patient Peggy—with two blazing 
eyes in her white face, eyes that seemed 
to burn with fear, with zeal, with an 
almost intolerable love. 

She would not 
leave the child for a 
moment, and for the 
first time in all her 
petted existence, 
Anita knew the 
necessity of minis- 
tering to the primi- 
tive needs of herself 
and others. Little 
Meg was _ hungry, 
sleepy; Anita fed the 
child, bathed her, put 
her to bed. Don 
came home at night 
—not to rest, but to 
relieve his wife; this 
was before they 
could get the trained 
nurse from a neigh- 
boring town, an acci- 
dent. in  Shawville 
having exhausted the 
local supply. For 
many days it was 
Anita, with the inter- 
mittent assistance of 
Ann Scholl, who pre- 
pared break fast, 
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straightened the house, took care of 
Meg, and cooked dinner. 

She was clumsy at first, awkward; 
she found that those services which she 
had always regarded as mere menial 
duties, easy enough, but wholly uninter- 
esting, required after all a certain dex- 
terity of brain and hand by no means 
despicable. But her strangest discovery 
was made when she gave Meg her bath 
the second morning after the accident. 
She lifted the child into the tub, 
scrubbed the straight, strong little body, 
Meg laughing at her awkwardness— 
laughing because the mite had for the 
moment forgotten “poor Donnie that 
was hurted.” 

Anita talked to the child as she 
worked, but at first her thoughts were 
concentrated on Peggy. Peggy, who 
had thanked her for saving the boy’s 
life, and never thought of blaming her 
that it was endangered. Suddenly, as 
the dripping baby climbed out of the 
tub—the mite of a girl, with eyes like 
Anita’s own eyes, a smile like hers— 
Meg’s young aunt experienced a shock, 
an awakening. As she had thrilled that 
night in Rankin Mallard’s arms, so she 
thrilled now as she dried the little, wet 
body in a great furry towel. For the 
first time she wanted children of her 
own—and then the realization of Peg- 
gy’s agony came like a blow. 

A woman bore children—that she 
might suffer as Peggy was suffering 
now! Anita’s face was wet with tears, 
and Meg put up a small hand and 
touched her aunt’s cheek. 

“Aun’ Nita, you cwyin’!” she said, 
and then flung herself into Anita’s 
arms. 

“Donnie, Donnie, I want Donnie!” 

Anita dried and dressed and soothed, 
and when she went into Peggy’s room 
next to the nursery, she was outwardly 
composed. The doctor was there, and 
both the parents. Donnie was appar- 
ently asleep in the inner room, Donald 
stood in the doorway, and quietly put 
the question that was asked wordlessly 
by Peggy’s bright, dry eyes: 

“Will he live now, doctor?” 

“God only knows,” said the physician 
slowly. ‘I’ve done all I can do, but we 











cannot tell yet. There is certainly a 
fighting chance, but that is all.” 

Anita saw Peggy’s face; for the first 
time it was tremulous, convulsed with 
tears that she would not shed. Donald 
Payne walked across the room, and 
took his wife in his arms. 

Anita heard Peggy gasp: 

“Oh, Don, Don, Don! We have each 
other—thank God!” 

Anita picked up Meg and went down- 
stairs quietly; there she waylaid the 
doctor and gave him a cup of hot coffee. 
He had spent most of the night with 
the child, coming and going, as he had 
another patient in a critical condition. 
He had also dressed Anita’s burned 
wrist yesterday ; as he was a young man 
of an analytical turn of mind, he said 
to himself, after he had drunk the cof- 
fee, which, by the bye, was as bitter as 
gall: 

“Seemed all butterfly, the spoiled, 
shallow sort—but a little work and 
worry and pain may humanize even but- 
terflies apparently !” 


Nearly a month later a strange young 
man got off the train at Shawville, and 
walked up Reservoir Hill. He turned 
in at the path leading to the Payne cot- 
tage, and as he ran up the piazza steps, 
a tiny girl came out of the front door 
and stood straight in his path. p 

The gentleman looked down, the lady 
looked up. 

“Are you my auntie’s man tummin’ 
from New York?” said Meg categori- 
cally. 

The young man picked her up un- 
ceremoniously. 

“Are you the honorable niece of the 
Princess Anita?” he inquired in his 
turn. 

Anita appeared in the doorway, like 
the heroine in a popular melodrama an- 
swering to her cue. She wore a print 
house dress, a muslin apron with shoul- 
der straps, and a rakish little dusting 
cap; in her left hand she trailed a long- 
handled soft broom, such as is used for 
hard-wood floors. She bowed demurely. 

“So glad to see you, Mr. Mallard— 
glad, that is, if you don’t mind associat- 
ing with a very busy housemaid.” 
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The young man from New York was 
staring with round eyes and a dropped 
jaw. 

“Immortal gods! Is this the lady I 
saw last in a fluffed pink. cloud at a 
cotillion ?” 

Meg was injured by his tone of 
amazement. 

“It’s my muzzer’s apurn,” she re- 
marked didactically, “‘an’ my auntie has 
got pwetty dwesses and a gweat big hat 
and a pink silk coat what she wears 
over her nightie.” 

At this moment “my auntie” had two 
very pink cheeks, and she took off the 
apron and the muslin cap, and gave 
them to Meg to take to the kitchen. 

“Everybody’s away, except Meg and 
me, and my brother-in-law at night,” 
she explained. ‘Peggy and the nurse 
went to Atlantic City with Donnie, who 
is getting well—but slowly—and I am 
running the house.” 

Mallard continued to look at her, 
rather embarrassingly. They were in 
the pleasant living room, with its four 
big windows giving on the view that 
Anita had learned to love. An ex- 
quisite silence brooded over the house; 
outside, the shining day seemed to 
flaunt perfume and promise and the 
glory of the year’s youth. Mallard’ said 
at last: 

“Nita, why did you send me that tele- 
gram, after your detestable letter five 
weeks ago?” 

Anita looked at the landscape ; she de- 
cided that she could not tell him why 
she had sent for him, in bald words, or 
why she had torn up another letter 
which she had written weeks ago. But 
she knew why; her mind held the image 
of that scene in Peggy’s bedroom, when 
Donnie had seemed so close to death, 
and Peggy had wanted nobody but her 
child’s father, had been conscious only 
of him, comforted only by him in that 


crucial hour. Anita had known then 
that she could never make what her 
mother was pleased to call “a wise 
choice” in the matter of marriage. But 
as she recalled Carryl, a little bald, and 
world-worn and blasé, and then looked 
at Mallard’s splendid, sturdy figure and 
glowing face, with his clear, frank, 
compelling brown eyes, she wondered 
whether some people might not feel dif- 
ferently concerning the wisdom of her 
selection ! 

Mallard was thinking only of Anita, 
and of that new expression which 
seemed subtly to alter her whole per- 
sonality. He came a step nearer, taking 
one of her hands, her right hand, which 
would always show a faint scar. 

“Nita, I wanted to kick myself for 
weeks, after that night at the dance, for 
a presuming young fool—daring to take 
for granted that you would dream of 
marrying an impecunious infant like 
myself—beautiful, sheltered, adored 
you! But that was at first—now I feel 
differently.” 

Anita was looking at him queerly, 
frowning to keep the tears from her 
eyes. He went on rapidly: 

“I believe now that I was right, and 


the world—your world and mine—all . 


wrong! I feel that a man’s whole heart, 
when he is young and strong and—de- 
cent—is worth having; that a girl can- 
not often do better than marry the kid 
who has known her from boyhood, who 
has learned, through love of her, the 
vital needs of his nature. And Nita— 
being poor isn’t so bad—when a man 
and woman begin together—honestly in 
love, when they are willing to work, 
shoulder to shoulder!’ 

Anita snatched away her hands and 
hid her hot cheeks; Mallard took her 
in his arms, while that old, wise, vital, 
ever-renewing Mother Earth held her 
breath—to hear the beating of their two 
hearts. 
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ORNING, neighbor !” 

The Widow Scott looked up 
from the wistaria vines she was 
trimming, and smiled as only a woman 
can who has found life pleasant. Her 
large, handsome face was framed in a 
checkered sunbonnet, and she wore 
gloves, the better to protect her one 
vanity—her hands. Not that the widow 
was given to vanity, but having been 
born with such a beautiful heritage it 
was only her duty to preserve it. The 
widow had sprung from a line of Puri- 
tan ancestors, whose women, or, to put 
it better, perhaps, in the vernacular of 
old “Pop” Williams, “whose wimmen- 
folks never had to work.” Such was 
not the case, however, with the widow. 
She worked long and well in and 
around her cheerful cottage, but those 
precious hands were always protected 

from the sun, wind, and snow. 

Her interrupter stood in the middle 
of the yellow road, mopping his brow 
with a white handkerchief—an unusual 
extravagance for the village of Haup- 
pauge. The widow exposed a perfect 
row of white teeth to him. 

“Morning, judge!” she smiled. 


“Always at work, Nancy!” he an- 
swered. “Busy hands build the wonder 
of the world.” 

The widow pushed back her bonnet 
from her dark hair. 

“Tf you'll step in, judge,” she said, 
“T’ll give you a boutonniére for your 
compliment.” 

The slight, gray-haired man lost no 
time till he was beside her. She cut a 
spray of the lavender blossom and held 
it out to him. He smiled and retreated 
a step. 

“Will not the Queen of Flowers,” he 
asked, “decorate this humble servant 
with her own matchless hands?” 

“Judge,” she laughed, removing her 
gloves, “you’re a born cavalier—not a 
lawyer.” 

“Can’t one be both?” he asked, as the 
pretty fingers held the lapel of his coat. 

“Hardly,” she answered; “hardly, in 
these days.” 

Removing a pin from her rounded 
bosom, she secured the flower. 

“Poor days!” he smiled. 

“No,” she returned, giving his coat a 
little pat in place at the collar. The 
movement was entirely unintentional, 
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but her little finger touched his brown 
neck, The judge started almost im- 
perceptibly. ‘‘No,” she added hastily, 
“rich days. What is this I hear? Is it 
true that you have bought an automo- 
bile ?” 

“Ves,” he answered, with a doubtful 
look across the fields in the direction of 
his bungalow. 

“And that you have a man teaching 
you to drive it?” 

“Right again,” he laughed. 
he’s got his hands full.” 

“How’s that?” she asked, replacing 
her gloves. 

“Well,” he grinned, “yesterday I 
thought I was a registered chauffeur, 
and started out alone. Everything went 
splendidly until I turned into the Pond 
Road, and then that infernal thing 
started to climb a locust!’ 

“Land sakes!” she gasped. 
did you do?” 

“Sat tight,” he laughed, ‘‘and let her 
go. We didn’t get more than halfway 
up when we had to come down again,” 
he added ruefully. He enjoyed the ex- 
perience as if it were a joke of his own 
making, as, indeed, it was. 

“What happened?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Nothing much,” he grinned; “but 
to-day the machine is in the hospital, 
and the doctor is trying to set its broken 
bones with profanity and a monkey 
wrench.” 

He looked across the fields at the 
bungalow, as if he expected to see at 
that distance the doctor at his work. 

“Whatever made you buy it?’ she 
cried. 

The judge rubbed his smooth chin, 
and glanced at the widow as if he was 
about to disclose an important secret. 
The woman turned and gazed at the 
woods beyond. Time and again she 
had seen the same look in his eyes and 
waited. The answer struggled on his 
lips and died, as it had always done. 
His face assumed a humorous expres- 
sion. 

“Thought I’d have to be in style, 
Nancy,” he smiled. “Everybody’s buy- 
ing ’em.” 


, 
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“What 
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A slight suspicion of annoyance crept 
into the dark eyes under the bonnet. 

When she looked at him it had 
passed. 

“That’s no excuse for extravagance, 
judge,” she reproved. 

“You don’t call it extravagance, 
Nancy,” he said, “for a man to spend 
money when he has no one to leave it 
to? At least, no relative nearer than 
my stepfather’s half cousin,” he added 
facetiously. 

“But a thousand dollars, judge,” she 
cried, “for an automobile—for one au- 
tomobile !” 

It was incredible. 

“Why, that’s cheap,” he said. “Some 
of ’em cost as high as eight and ten 
thousand dollars. And some of ’em 
are rigged out with bathtubs, kitchens, 
sleeping berths, and fe 

“Judge, you’re joking!” 

“No, madam, I’m not.” 

The widow gasped and flicked a lady- 
bug from her precious vines. A golden 
song shattered the pause that followed, 
like a limpid lute. A speck of yellow 
in the window behind the widow flut- 
tered in its cage. 

“Bob is telling you ‘good morning,’ 
judge,” she smiled. 

The judge looked in at the little min- 
strel. 

“Hello, Bob!” he said. “'’m pretty 
fine, thank you. How are you?” 

“Tell him, Bob,” called the widow. 

The little yellow breast sent out a 
trill that reverberated like a woodland 
echo. 

“T must be going, Nancy,” said the 
judge, glancing at his big gold watch. 
“Tt’s past time for my lesson.” He 
turned and crossed to the path. ‘Good 
morning,” he smiled. “Thank you for 
my boutonnieére.” 

The widow watched him stride down 
the little boxed walk to the gate. There 
was a flutter of her under lip like that 
of a child’s who is about to lose some- 
thing that it desires. At the gate, laden 
with honeysuckle, he turned. 

“Nancy!” he called. 

“Yes, Nathaniel ?” 

“Will you ride with me,” he asked, 
“when I learn how to control the ma- 

















chine? I promise 
not to climb any 
treés.” 

The widow 


beamed her happi- 
ness, 

“I’m dying to, 
Nathaniel,” she an- 
swered. 


‘*‘Thank you, 
Nancy.” 
The widow 


watched him up the 
long road till the 
white handkerchief 
fluttered at the turn- 
ing. She answered 
the signal by wav- 
ing the scissors over 
her head. Pulling 
off her glove, she 
looked long at the 
little finger that had 
touched his neck. 
Raising it to her 
lips, she kissed it, 
and was lost in the 
wistaria blossoms. 


The clock ticked 
monotcnously on 
the little mantel- 
piece over the stove, 
and the copper kettle sang merrily, as 
it had done these many years. Bob, the 
canary, was fast asleep in his little cage, 
that was covered with a newspaper, and 
the widow sat embroidering near’ the 
table, with the lamp beside her. Her 
full cheeks were as red as the roses un- 
der the window, and the white, beauti- 
ful fingers never looked lovelier than 
on that background of black silk. At 
least, so the judge thought as he sat at 
the other side of the table. With shy, 
furtive glances, he watched them weave 
the white network of azaleas into the 
cloth. 

The couple were strangely quiet, but 
not more so than on any other Friday 
night of the past fifteen years since the 
judge had been calling. The weekly 
visit had become a part of their lives, 
and they accepted it as they did every- 
thing else—graciously. The judge, 
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“Morning, jud el!” she smiled. 


fiery and brave enough in the court- 
room, as many an old lawyer will at- 
test, was shy and diffident in the pres- 
ence of the widow. 

A crowd of youngsters passed on the 
road, singing and laughing. An owl 
hooted in the woods, and was answered 
by one of his family somewhere near 
the barn. The kettle whistled a shrill 
tune, and the widow rose and wet the 
tea. Then she placed some old delft 
china, with strange Japanese decora- 
tions, on the table; next came fresh- 
made doughnuts and fruit cake that had 
been baked years ago and preserved in 
oiled paper; spoons, sugar, and cream 
followed. Returning to her work, she 
waited for the tea to steep. The judge 
glanced up at the clock. 

“Nancy,” he asked, “time for a little 
chapter of the Immortal?” 

“Hardly, judge,” she answered; “but 
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you might read until the tea’s 
drawn.” 

The judge arose, and went to the little 
bookcase near the door. Running his 
eye over the rows, he picked out one 
marked “Emerson’s Essays.” The New 
England philosopher was a passion with 
the judge, and he had converted the 
widow to his following. For forty 
years the Essays and the Bible had been 
his bedside companions, and he always 





_ “We have a great deal more kindness than 
is ever spoken. Barring all the selfishness 
that chills like east winds the world, the 
whole human family is bathed with an ele- 
ment of love like a fine ether.” 

The judge read on, unconscious of 
the perturbation the lines had caused 
until he paused on the words: 

“Read the language of these wandering 
eyebeams. The heart knoweth.” 


The gray eyes lifted until they rested 





“Naney,” he cried, “you're more practical than an old lawyer.” 


fell asleep with the words of the one or 
the other on his lips. With the widow 
and alone, the judge read aloud, and it 
was a pleasure to hear him. There was 
a sonorous ring to his diction, clean-cut 
and pure. He was an ideal reader. 

“What shall it be to-night, Nancy?” 
he asked, returning to his chair. 

The widow thought a moment, and 
a smile swept over her face. 

“ ‘Friendship,’ ’”’ she answered. 

The judge opened the book, found 
the page, and began. The first sentence 
brought a flood of feeling that dyed the 
widow’s cheeks until they burned. 


on the darkness outside the window. 
The widow bent over her work, as if to 
hide the confusion that, had he looked, 
could not have escaped him. A whip- 
poorwill down the road poured out his 
longing to his dear beloved. The frogs 
in the ghostly pond beyond the spec- 
tered cornfield joined their deep bass 
with his song in a ceaseless melody. 

“The heart knoweth!” . 

Knoweth what? That Friendship 
was but another of Love’s noms de 
plume; a masquerader under false gar- 
ments and a platonic mask? The judge 
turned to the widow. 














“Nancy,” he said softly. 
“Yes, Nathaniel ?” 

The big brown eyes met his own. 
Again his purpose failed; embarrass- 
ment crept into his bronzed features. 

“That’s an exquisite thought,” he 
substituted. ‘“ “The heart knoweth.’ ” 

A faint mist of pain glazed over the 
brown eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered wistfully ; 
quisite, Nathaniel.” 

The judge turned to the book and 
read, while a smothered sigh escaped 
the woman. Again he paused. He had 
reached the heart of the poet. 


“cc 


ex- 


“Shall I not call God the Beautiful who 
daily showeth Himself so to me in His gifts?” 


“Nathaniel,” said the widow, ‘we will 
stop there. The thought is gracious to 
dwell upon.” 

The judge closed the book, and re- 
peated the sentence as he had often 
done in the seclusion of his bungalow. 
The widow rose silently, laid her work 
in the rocker, and placed the teapot on 
the table. Quietly she dropped the su- 
gar into both cups—knaqwing by long 
practice how much was required—and 
poured the tea. The judge was adrift 
on a reverie, and she did not bring him 
back. Presently he arose, with a happy 
sigh, and sat in the chair that she had 
drawn up to the table for him. 

“Nancy,” he cried, “you’re more 
practical than an old lawyer. While I 
was dreaming, you were at work, mak- 
ing the dream come true. The tea smells 
like nectar.” 

The half hour spent over the teacups 
was no different from those that had 
preceded it on other Friday nights. 
There was a mild sprinkling of kindly 
conversation about this, that, and the 
other thing. When it was over, the 
widow collected the dishes, and laid 
them on a side table to be scrupulously 
washed as soon as the door should close 
behind her guest. The judge always in- 
sisted upon helping her remove them, 
and was always sweetly ordered to sit 
down and watch her do it, which he al- 
ways protestingly did. : 

As the widow returned to the rocker, 
she raised her hand over her head to 
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arrange a wisp of hair that had strayed. 
Her hand came in contact with the bird 
cage, and the paper cover came flutter- 
ing to the floor. The judge rose and 
stooped for it, and his brown hand 
closed over hers and the paper. 

The canary, awakened by the jolt, 
blinked in the bright light. A warm 
thrill burned the widow’s cheeks, and 
the judge blushed furiously, but did not 
release the imprisoned, unprotesting fin- 
gers. 

“Nancy,” he said softly. 

“Yes, Nathaniel?” 

“T want—to ask you,” he stammered, 
“if you'll ig 

The canary jumped to the floor of 
his cage, and back again to the bar. He 
took one deep breath, and flooded the 
room with golden song. 

“<The heart knoweth!’” he trilled. 
“*The heart knoweth!’ ” 

“Yes, Nathaniel?” 

“Tf you'll ie 

Again the judge faltered on the abyss 
of happiness. The bright fire faded in 
his eyes, and in its place came that 
hopeless indecision. 

“Tf you'll ride with me to-morrow,” 
he said, ‘in the automobile?” 

The widow turned to the cage with 
a shadow of pain in her eyes. 

“Yes, Nathaniel,” she answered. 
“Good night, Bob; go to sleep,” she 
added, as the beautiful fingers pinned 
the newspaper regretfully over the 
gilded cage. 








The judge crawled out from under 
the automobile, and looked helplessly at 
the widow in the seat. If the night had 
not been so dark, one could have seen 
that his face was smutted with oil and 
dirt. His hands and the linen duster he 
wore resembled a_ spotted leopard. 
Drawing a desperate breath, he dove 
again, and lighted matches flared under 
the black phantom. 

“Nathaniel,” came a timid voice from 
the seat, “suppose it should go while 
you are under there?” 

“That would be a blessing,” came the 
muffled voice from beneath. 

“But you’d be killed!” 
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“Come, O Death!” he cried cheer- 
fully. 

“But what would I do? I don’t know 
how to run it. Does this wheel make 
it go?” 

Something that sounded like a snort 
came from beneath. 

“Nothing on earth’ll make it go,” 
came the answer, “unless it changes its 
mind.” 

The last remark was lost in the ham- 
mering of steel on the bottom of the car, 
and a muffled cry of “Ouch!” issued 
from the earth, as if the hammer had 
found the judge’s finger instead of its 
destination. The widow did not hear it. 
The pounding ceased. 

“Whatever is the matter with it, Na- 
thaniel ?” cried the widow. 

“Lord knows,” he retorted sarcasti- 
cally, “and He’s awful quiet about it.” 

The judge was losing his temper. 
The widow looked hopelessly into the 
darkness. It seemed that they were in 
an interminable wilderness. Strangely 
enough, they had wandered from the 
main road and lost the way. Not a 
light was to be seen in any direction; 
nothing but night—Stygian night. 
Again the matches flared and the 
pounding followed. When it stopped, 
the widow asked: 

“What time is it, Nathaniel?” 

In a moment, another match blazed 
and went out. 

“Quarter of eleven,” the judge an- 
swered, crawling out and _ stretching 
himself. The widow sat bolt upright. 

“Quarter of eleven!” she gasped. 
“Quarter of eleven!” And her voice 
trailed off into a horrified whisper: 
“What will the neighbors say?” 

“There, there, Nancy,” he returned; 
“don’t worry about the neighbors. Our 
troubles are thick enough without sad- 
dling them.” 

There was a little touch of temper in 
his tone, and no wonder. The judge at 


9? 


that particular moment was bathed in a 
“fine ether” of perspiration, and bruised 
and tired and dirty. 
“What do you suppose can be the 
matter with it, Nathaniel?” she asked. 
“Darned if I know, Nancy!” he an- 
“Something’s wrong with the 


swered. 
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carburetor or the cylinders, the draft, 
the spark plug, or the magneto. Take 
your choice of that menu, and which- 
ever suits you, it is,” he added, with a 
grin. 

The expressions meant nothing to the 
widow, and little more to the judge. He 
knew where the parts were, but their 
mystery baffled him. 

“Looks as if we’d have to walk, 
Nancy,” he said. “I’m awfully sorry!” 

“But what will you do with the auto- 
mobile?’ she asked. ‘Leave it here?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Push it to the 
side of the road, and have a dray come 
and drag it away in the morning.” 

He assisted her out of the machine, 
and pulled desperately on the steering 
gear. Then he jumped out, and, putting 
his shoulder to the back of the car, he 
pushed. It wouldn’t budge. He threw 
all his strength into a second assault. 
The machine was as solid as the Sphinx. 
He stepped back and groaned. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
widow, alarmed. 

“She’s glued, Nancy,” he answered; 
“glued to her own, like Pop Williams‘ 
porous plaster. By ginger! I never 
thought she was so heavy! We can’t 
leave her here in the middle of the 
road.” 

The widow came to his rescue. 

“Can I help?” she asked. 

“You might try.” 

They both shoved. The car creaked, 
but that was all. 

“Nancy,” he said, “put your back 
against it as you see mine, and brace 
your feet. So. Now, then, when I 
count three—shove. One!” 

The widow gritted her pretty teeth. 

“Two!” 

A long pause, in which they both took 
deep breaths. 

“Three!” 

The widow sat down in the middle of 
the road, her feet in the air. The judge, 
prepared for the start, pushed the mov- 
ing machine into the ditch. When he 
returned, she had regained her feet, and 
was smoothing her clothes and her in- 
jured feelings. 

“I’m very sorry, Nancy,” he said 
apologetically. “Did it hurt?” 

















“No,” she lied bravely ; “it only star- 
tled me, that’s all.” 

The judge pointed straight into the 
darkness. 

“T think we'd better follow that di- 
rection,” he said. “The town can’t be 
more than five miles away.” 

Five miles away! And eleven o'clock 
at night! And a long ride back on the 
train to Smithtown or Central Islip! 
And another ride across country by car- 
riage to Haup- 
pauge! It was 
enough to make a 
stout heart quail, 
and the widow's at 
that moment was 
far from stout. 
They would reach 
home about three 
Oo’ clock m the 
morning! What 
would the willage 
say? 

A few moist 
drops fell on her 
face. 

“Rain!” she 
gasped. “Rain!” 

Rain it was, and 
the widow dressed 
in her rare laven- 
der silk, her flow- 
ered bonnet. and 
the cashmere 
shawl that had 
come down from 
some. great-aunt 
of Revolutionary 
days. She clutched 
the judge’s arm in 
terror. 

“It’s only a shower, Nancy,” he con- 
soled her. “We'll take shelter under 
those trees until it’s over.” 

The trees pointed out were no better 
as a protection than a peek-a-boo waist. 
The rain fell in torrents, ceased a mo- 
ment, and then, as if to make up for the 
lost time of the respite, literally deluged 
them. The widow huddled close to the 
dripping judge, her clothes as wet as if 
she had been bathing in them. He 
patted her arm bravely, and kept up a 
constant flow of conversation. 


II 
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He saw something that called forth a startled ery. 
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All things must have an end, and the 
storm bore out the old adage. They 
crept out from under the trees, while 
the water trickled down their necks and 
started their teeth chattering. The 
judge’s shoes emitted a noise like that 
which barefooted boys make when- 
walking shin deep in the oozy mud of a 
marsh. 

“N-a-t-t-t-than-iel?” came a 
voice. 


shivery 


“Y-e-s, N-n-n- 
nan-n-n-ncy ?” 

“W-w-w-hat w- 
w-will t-t-t-the n- 
n-neigh-b-b- 
borrrrs say?” 

It was a superb 
effort, but the wid- 
ow got it out at 
last. What they 
would say was lost 
on the night. The 
widow never heard 
it, and it was as 
well that she 
didn’t. The judge 
was no angel—at 
least, in wet 
weather. The ex- 
pression had an 
ominous sound, 

Suddenly, out of 
the darkness, 
loomed a_ great, 
black specter at 
the side of the 
road. It seemed 
to overshadow and 
engulf them in its 

















very arms. The 
widow gave 2 lit- 


tle scream. 

“A house!’ The judge gasped the 
sentence in the tone Columbus must 
have used when he first saw the coast 
line of the Americas. “A _ house, 
Nancy!” he cried. “A house!” 

She clutched his arm as if she feared 
that he would attack it single-handed. 
“What shall we do?” she gasped. 

“Do?” he answered. ‘Why, pull the 
owner out of bed, and find out whether 
we’re in Sheol or Long Island!” 

She held him back by the tail of his 
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coat. “He may think you’re a burglar,” 
she whispered hoarsely. 

“Not if we ring his front doorbell,” 
he grinned. ‘‘Let’s.” 

They opened the gate and paused at 
the foot of the steps. 

“Sit down, Nancy,” he said, “while 
I wake them up.” 

The widow dropped on the steps as 
he ascended. She was heartily glad of 
the chance. The poor woman was 
weary. As the judge groped for the 
bell, his hand came in contact with a 
small brass plate on the door. He 
stooped and peered at it. Then he ex- 
tracted his metal box and lighted a 
match. Being wet, it sputtered and 
went out. His fingers groped for an- 
other; but one remained. He held the 
match box near the plate, and scratched. 
The sulphur flared an instant, and, in 
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that flash, he saw something that called 
forth a startled cry. The widow rose 
and ran up the steps fearfully. He 
forced her to a seat beside him on the 
top step. 

“What is it, Nathaniel?” she begged. 

His hand found hers in the darkness, 
and closed over it with a mighty grip. 

eed he gasped, “it’s a preach- 
er!” 

He felt the start under his hand. 

“Will you, Nancy?” he asked quickly, 
as if he was afraid of himself. 

“What, Nathaniel?” came the an- 
swer, as hurriedly as his question, giv- 
ing him no time to waver. 

“Marry me?” 

“Yes, Nathaniel.” 

He found her lips without difficulty, 
and, reaching behind him, he pulled 
violently at the doorbell. 


a We 


Road Song 


HINING o’er the wide plain the world road runs, 
Darkling through the forests the byways fare; 
Blue the sky above them, with light of stars and suns, 
Merry hearts a-journeying that dream and dare. 
Broad the thronging highroad that leadeth far away, 
Camelot and Babylon and cities gray and old; 
Gleaming through the greenwood the little footpaths stray, 
To shining cobweb palaces that catch the morning gold. 


Choose ye, merry pilgrims, each the way ye go; 
Ye may take the shining world road from land to land. 
But of all the roads of morning, the fairest that I know 
Is the way among the meadows that we travel hand in hand. 


Sweet it is to wander on the great road by the main, 
Where the sea-salt winds are blowing and the tall ships pass; 
But the dust lies thick and motionless along the silent lane, 
Where the great trees bend and whisper to the wayside grass. 
There be roads that lead to learning, and to wealth and fame, 
To the clamor of the market where the merchants buy ; 
_There be roads that lead to mountain peaks where sunsets flame, 
And golden stars gleam suddenly along the windy sky. 


Choose ye, merry pilgrims; many roads there be— 
Highroad and byroad, old road and new; 
Glad ways and sad ways; but dearest unto me 
Is the little road of twilight that leads to love and you. 
Victor STARBUCK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE women of Scotaze met in se- 
cret and ireful conference, and 
voted to send for Miss Lubella 

Bibb. 

Her presence was desired urgently 
as leader of her sex in a crisis. A 
matrimonial earthquake had upheaved 
a volcano in Scotaze, and the crater 
was sputtering violently. © Circum- 
stances had scratched the surface of 
men’s characters in town, and wives 
had discovered that their husbands 
were knaves, malefactors, and whited 
sepulchers. Really a dreadful state of 
affairs had been uncovered. 

It was this way: The village homes 
had been put under rigid quarantine 
because of an outbreak of diphtheria 
among the children. In order that all 
business might not be suspended, the 
storekeepers | of the place had exiled 
themselves from their homes, and had 
taken up their residence—the whole 
pack of ’em—at the Scotaze tavern. 

After two days of lachrymose swap- 
ping of confidences regarding their 
homesickness, they had perked up and 
formed a club to be known as “The 
Scotaze Social Gentlemen,” and had 
begun to beguile their loneliness with 
card games, which degenerated into 
lively gambling ; they had solaced them- 
selves with stiff punch compounded by 
the village druggist; and finally, stung 


call, had discussed the 
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by the taunts of a visiting “drummer” 
for a city house, they had clubbed to- 
gether, spent one hundred dollars for 
a prize gamecock, and conducted a 
“henfight” that had been staged by old 
Showman Hiram Look. The wives of 
Scotaze had burst in on that dreadful 
scene, led by the pastors of the village 
churches. 

So those were the men who had 
posed all the years of repression as 
model husbands—those were the men 
who had managed the town affairs of 
Scotaze, had held the offices and made 
the laws, eh? Those were the men 
who proposed to continue as mentors 
of the young, models of society, and 
directors of affairs! 

Miss Lubella Bibb, of the big city, 
agitator vociferous and claimant mili- 
tant of votes for women, spent her 
summers regularly with her mother, 
Mary Ann Bibb, widow, on Crockett 
Hill, in Scotaze, and had expounded 
her doctrines on those visits. But she 
had found no soil for her seed in placid 
Scotaze. She was slighted, as proph- 
ets usually are in their own country. 

But now, out from that bitter and 
baleful conference, went the Macedo- 
nian cry for a leader—and Miss Bibb 
hurried to the rescue. 

The conference, before sending that 
situation tem- 
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pestuously; but in the white heat of 
discussion had not forged a single sen- 
sible idea of what to do in the crisis. 
The only conclusion arrived at was 
that men were worms—no matter if 
they were husbands and fathers. They 
were not fit to be intrusted with affairs 
—men who would grab the first op- 
portunity of liberty when their wives’ 
eyes were not on them to riot and ca- 
rouse and break laws. Miss Bibb must 
have ideas. She had lived in the city 
where such matters were understood. 
She was high panjandrum, or some- 
thing or other, in a league that demand- 
ed rights for women and suppression 
of men. The women of Scotaze had 
heard her explain many times who and 
what she was—but they had never paid 
much attention in those peaceful days 
when men in the town had concealed 
their devilish dispositions. 

Now the women did not care what 
she was; they did know that she had 
a square jaw and a man’s stride and 
a harsh voice and wasn’t afraid of any 
biped that wore trousers. She would 
organize, she would have plans, she 
would lead—and they wanted a leader ; 
they could furnish the rank and file. 
She could teach them how to defy men. 

During the few days that elapsed be- 
tween the call and Miss Bibb’s arrival 
the women seemed to be putting up a 
pretty good article of defiance, unled. 
Conscience had cowed the men of Sco- 
taze more thoroughly than did their 
women’s tongues. After all their years 
of narrow round between homes and 
stores, the men had found themselves 
suddenly ousted from their firesides, 
and the natural Adam in them had had 
a bit of a gallop, that was all. As to 
explaining it to their wives—they had 
gasped and gulped and waved their 
hands before the first outburst of in- 
dignation—and had shut up. There 
was nothing sensible that they could 
say. They slunk into their homes at 
the close of business, and were not 
able to meet their pastors’ accusing 
eyes. 

A few weeks before if their wives 
had met “Old Maid Bibb” at the rail- 
road station, and had given her three 





cheers and marched behind her through 
the village streets, bearing banners with 
legends that insulted all mankind, those 
men would have rushed from their 
places of business and led those wives 
home by their ears. Now the men 
lurked in the back parts of the places 
of business and allowed the wives to 
march. Conscience makes cowards; it 
is the one in the matrimonial partner- 
ship who “has the bind on t’other” that 
can tyrannize, trample, and twit. 

Miss Bibb, leading her cohorts, flung 
that square jaw from side to side as 
she marched, trying to find a man on 
whom she could fix triumphant and 
blistering stare. 

That evening the women had an- 
other secret conference—with a leader 
and not a man dared to offer pro- 
test when his wife hurried up the sup- 
per dishes and marched out of the 
house without word of excuse or ex- 
planation. There was no discounting 
the fact that right at that juncture the 
women had the upper hand in the town 
of Scotaze. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul had viewed the 
parade of the embattled females from 
the post-office steps, and had met the 
glare in Miss Bibb’s eyes without 
flinching. The cap’n had not been won 
to the dissipations of the men of the 
village; he had, in fact, protested and 
warned. He was the one signal exam- 
ple of village rectitude. It must be 
confessed that high moral scruples had 
not actuated the cap’n in holding aloof. 
As a man who had been much about 
the world, the childishness of the petty 
roistering had disgusted him, and he 
had been shut out from the festivities 
after he had made pointed references 
to “old fools running without halters.” 
Therefore Miss Bibb’s snapping eyes 
did not make him quail. 

He carried home to his wife a report 
of the demonstration: 

“Old Maid Bibb marching ahead with 
a face you couldn’t dent with a mar- 
linespike, and all them hen turkeys in 
this town brustling along behind her! 
Louada Murilla, let me tell you this: 
When married women find it necessary 
to run their matrimonial affairs by call- 














ing in a slab of hornbeam like Old Maid 
Bibb to lead off and tell *em what to 
do with their husbands, there’s Trou- 
ble heaving to in the quiet harbor of 
home. I never saw an old maid who 
didn’t know all the ways of how not 
to run family affairs. For a married 
woman to ask an old maid how to man- 
age husbands would be like me inviting 
a schoolmarm onto the quarter-deck of 
the Jefferson P. Benn to take charge in 
a gale when we was trying to ratch 
off’m a lee shore.” 

Cap’n Sproul had characterized the 
situation more aptly than he: realized; 
Scotaze promptly found itself in a gale 
with a commander in petticoats. 

On the morning after her arrival 
Miss Lubella Bibb stalked down into 
the village unattended. Still did con- 
science make cowards of the men; they 
stayed out of sight. 

With military snap of her shoulders 
and bellicose jutting forward of her 
chin, she halted in front of the drug 
store. 

“Come out of your den of iniquity, 
Judas Bibb, betrayer of trusting 
women!” she called. “Come out here 
where I can talk to you in the face 
and eyes of this town. I have no se- 
crets to hide—I want all to hear.” 

One man hove in sight and hurried 
up to her. He was “Old Man” Jordan, 
with his wooden firkin on his arm, on 
his way home from Boadway’s store. 
He was consumed with curiosity, as 
usual. 

“Come out, Judas 
peated. 

“Seems as though you ought to know 
the first name of your own cousin bet- 
ter’n that,” reproved Jordan. ‘His 
name is Sam.” 

“To you, as a poor specimen of the 
two-legged worms of this town, I want 
to say that a spider who mixes poison 
in his back shop for the ruin of his 
fellow citizens is no longer a cousin 
of mine. Take that word to the slimy 
reptiles in this village who don’t dare 
to face me. Once more,” she shouted 
again, “come out here, Bibb, the Ju- 
das!” 

“T’ve heard they do things in a queer 


Bibb!” she re- 
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way up to the city,” observed Uncle 


Jordan, “but I'll swear I didn’t know 
before that this is considered a genteel 
way of coming to call on a relative. I 
hope my city kin will stay away from 
me until the style shifts.” 

There was no indication from the 
drug store that Cousin Bibb cared to 
acknowledge relationship at that time. 

Miss Bibb carried a flannel bag of 
vivid red, and the bag sagged ‘suspi- 
ciously. She dove her hand in and 
produced a brick. 

“Third and last call, Judas! 
out !” 

“Heave it!” suggested Uncle Jordan 
maliciously in the pause that followed. 
“There’s nothing like waking a town 
up a little. I hate to see it look so 
dead along the main street.” 

Miss Bibb did not seem to require 
any suggestions. She evidently had her 
own program well mapped. She poised 
herself, took good aim, and hurled the 
brick through Druggist Bibb’s front 
window. It was a noble crash, and 
produced an audience for her in double- 
quick time. 

The first who appeared was Druggist 
Bibb himself, livid with rage, and 
screaming threats and diatribe. He 
yelled for a constable; he had excel- 
lent command of language, and had 
much of the Bibb family history at his 
tongue’s end. He was especially well 
posted as to Lubella Bibb, her branch, 
her progenitors, and he shared: his 
knowledge with his townsmen, who 
came crowding close to listen. 

Miss Bibb produced another brick. 

“T’ll drive the next one down your 
throat,” she declared, with venom, “if 
you don’t close your mouth! So you 
have all come out at last, you cowards, 
have you?” She swept the throng with 
flashing eyes. “Ah, I knew how to 
flip over the rock under which you were 
hidden like bugs in a barnyard. You’re 
only insects! Now you have come into 
the open, and I knew how to get you 
there. Do you get a lesson from what 
I’ve just done? I have begun with 
him. That shows you what kind of a 
character I’ve got. Cousin, or brother, 
or father—it’s all the same to me if 


Come 
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women have the same in- 
stincts. I want to thank 
you for intimating that 
I’m up to date. You 
didn’t show your mean 
heads to me _ yesterday 
when I led my band of 
noble women past these 
stores; you hid away this 
morning. I want to show 
that blood relationship 
cannot keep me from my 
duty ; I want to show that 
the women have got to be 














i heard; I want to get you 
out of your holes where 








3 DRUGGIST 


I can talk with you. One 
brick has done it! Hur- 








— rah for the brick! say I. 








It has made men sit up 
and take notice abroad— 
it has done the same here 
in Scotaze. 








“Now, you disgrace to 
the name of the Bibbs’, if 








you ever mix another 
mess of swill in that 
trough in your back room 








She poised herself, took good aim, and hurled the brick through Drug- 


gist Bibb’s front window. 


a man does wrong! I’ve started in 
with a Bibb to show you what the rest 
of you may expect.” 

“Excuse me, marm,” interposed 
Blacksmith Snell, who may have been 
emboldened by the fact that his win- 
dows were not worth smashing; “but 
will you kindly inform us what par- 
ticular good you think it is going to do 
you or the women of this town to go 
around whaling bricks through win- 
dows and destroying property ?” 

“She is imitating them she-terrors 
in foreign parts,’ suggested a voice on 
the outskirts of the throng. 

“T am imitating no one!” insisted 
Miss Bibb. ‘Women are rising all 


over the world to demand their rights. 
If they do the same things to bring 
dismay to tyrants, it is only because 


for the pigs of this town, 
I'll come and blow your 
dirty den off the face of 
the earth with a charge 
of gunpowder! To the 
rest of you in hearing I'll 
say that I have come 
here to reorganize this town and give 
women what belongs to them. The men 
here have shown that they are not fit to 
run things. I have come here just in 
time. Lucky Providence has hated this 
business. Day after to-morrow Scotaze 
holds its annual town meeting. I serve 
notice that I shall lead my band of 
noble women into that town house, and 
I warn you that you better be careful 
how you vote, and who you vote for! 
The rascals must be weeded out. Alas, 
we can’t vote—not yet—but, thank the 
Lord, there are things we can do!” 

She replaced the brick in the red 
bag with a care which indicated that 
she would have further use for it, and 
departed with militant quickstep. 

The men of Scotaze looked at one 
another sheepishly and ruefully. 














“It’s time for us to put our foot down 
good and hard,” declared the injured 
and incensed Druggist Bibb, kicking at 
the bits of shattered glass on his plat- 
form. “I mixed that punch for you, 
but I didn’t hold any of you and pour 
it down your throats with a funnel. 
I’m getting most of the gurry of this 
thing pasted onto me.” 

“It ain’t our business to mess into 
your family affairs,” stated Odbar 
Boadway. “You'll have to settle them 
for yourself.” 

“Family affairs!” squealed Bibb. “I 
kick her out of my family! I'll be tom- 
humped if I don’t go up to the legis- 
lature and have my name changed. I 
can handle my wife. The rest of you 
go home and do the same.” 

“There ain’t much use in trying to 
handle either wolves or women when 
they have banded themselves into a pack 
and are running behind a leader,” said 
the postmaster. 

“Arrest her!” yelled Bibb. “I'll 
swear out a warrant and hand it to 
Constable Nute.” 

“That’s just what she’d like, and all 
the rest of the women would be worse 
than ever,” declared Boadway. “You'd 
make her a martyr for the sake of the 
women of this town, and she’d get out 
on bail, and would raise Tophet worse 
than ever.” 

“Are you going to stand around and 
suck your thumbs and let her belt 
blazes out of store windows and run 
our town meeting?” asked the drug- 
gist, cracking his fists together. 

Their faces did not indicate any very 
enthusiastic desire to do anything ex- 
cept stand around. 

“We’re a nice, able-bodied crowd of 
men in this town if we’re going to let 
the women run the place simply be- 
cause we asserted our independence 
and had a little fun on the side,” Bibb 
went on. 

“T tell you, when women get organ- 
ized, with a leader who starts throw- 
ing bricks before she begins to talk, 


there ain’t much of anything sensible 

to be done with ’em until the craze is 

over,” said the cautious Boadway. 
“Then let the ‘Social Gentlemen’ or- 
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ganize, dammit!” bellowed the drug- 
gist. “If they want a leader, why, I'll 
lead!” He flapped his hand against 
his breast. “Then we'll see which side 
of the Bibb family will beat out.” 

But his townsmen merely gazed at 
him with moody evidence of their lack 
of faith in his efficiency as a leader, 
and departed to their several places of 
business. 

Boadway expressed the sentiment of 
the dissolving mass meeting when he 
growled to those in hearing as he 
trudged along the sidewalk: “It’s easy 
enough for a man to talk bold when 
he’s mad enough. But I know what 
the condition is in my own family bet- 
ter than he does, and the rest of you 
probably know your own business best, 
too. Just at the present time, gents, 
my wife is too mad to be handled in 
any sensible way, according to the rules 
and regulations made and provided in 
marriage. I don’t ever believe in damn- 
ing a woman; I don’t much believe in 
damming their feelings. The dam will 
bust, and the freshet will carry away 
everything from the cook stove up to 
the motto ‘God Bless Our Home.’ My 
wife’s feelings are running free and 
easy just now, open channel, and I pro- 
pose to let em run. They’ll run out 
after a while.” 

On the day of Scotaze’s annual town 
meeting it was manifest that the con- 
certed sentiment of the menfolks fa- 
vored letting the feelings of the women 
run. 

Though Miss Bibb had voiced grim 
hints in the village square as to what 
might be expected from that “band of 
noble women” when she had led them 
into the town house, no voter by word 
or gesture stayed them when they ap- 
peared at the door. For that matter, 
it always had been the custom for the 
women of the town to attend the an- 
nual meeting as spectators at a show 
that usually proved more or less di- 
verting in a mild degree. They were 
in the habit of bringing embroidery 
or other fancywork for their hands, 
while their eyes and ears were busied 
by the scenes and oratory below on the 
floor of the house. They had never 
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It was ciamor hideous.and without cessation. 


tried to understand just what their 
menfolks were about; it had served 
simply as a day’s outing, and they had 
swapped candy and gossip blandly. 

But there was nothing bland in the 
demeanor of those who marched to the 
town house behind the redoubtable 
Miss Lubella Bibb. They seemed to 
have imbibed so much of her martial 
spirit that their very faces were trans- 
figured. Wives and mothers who had 
always been as meek as rabbits and as 
docile as moolies tramped up the stairs 
to the gallery, their chins outthrust, 
their eyes darting defiance. 

Of all rebels, most terrible are the 
meek who have long endured patiently, 
who are inspired by a cause they think 
is just, and who feel for the first time 
a sense of freedom and of power. 

Men who had wives in the gallery 
cast up there side glances of appre- 
hensiveness, and men who did not have 
wives there were impressed by the gen- 
eral spirit of uneasiness. The married 
men were fearful because they under- 
stood the latent possibilities in aroused 
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women; the bache- 
lors did not under- 
stand, but they 
feared woman’s un- 
known quantity. 
But no one in the 
crowd of men seemed 
to be able to hazard 
a guess as to what 


those women pro- 
posed to do. One 
thing was apparent 


from their demeanor: 
They were not there 
merely to adorn that 
gallery. 

They were grimly 
silent while the town 
clerk read the call for 
the meeting. The 
town clerk was a 
meek little man who 
taught a class in the 
Sunday school and 
had not engaged in 
the dissipations that 
had _ disgraced so 
many of his fellow 
citizens. He was allowed to finish his 
job and retire unscathed. 

Then a bearded voter from the back 
districts arose and nominated Lawyer 
Alcander Reeves as moderator of the 
meeting. It was an honor that. had 
been tendered to Squire Reeves regu- 
larly during many years, and no one 
had ever said him nay. 

“In the name of the noble and self- 
respecting women of this town, I pro- 
test!” 

It was the rasping voice of Miss Lu- 
bella Bibb. She was on her feet, and 
leaned over the rail of the gallery. 

“A man who plays cards for money 
and breaks the laws and encourages 
lawless men is a poor kind of a law- 
yer and a worse kind of a man, and I 
say that Alcander Reeves is not fit to 
preside at a public meeting or to be 
upheld as a model for the young.” 

A shrill voice broke the shocked 
hush that followed Miss Bibb’s speech. 
It was the voice of Druggist Bibb. He 
was on his feet, too, standing in the 
midst of his fellow citizens. He vi- 











brated an excited forefinger at his rela- 
tive in the gallery. 

“I’m going to say something in the 
name of the men in this town. I'd 
like to inquire what right, liberty, or 
license that old cat up there thinks she 
has got to tell the men of Scotaze any- 
thing about their business in town 
meeting ?” 

That was as far as Mr. Bibb was 
allowed to proceed—or it may be more 
correct to state that, though he pro- 
ceeded, he was not audible. Those who 
were versed in the science of lip read- 
ing might have understood that he was 
expressing his opinion of that branch 
of the Bibb family represented by Miss 
Lubella. But even those nearest him 
heard not a word. 

From under her cloak each woman 
in the gallery produced armament 
which the home pantry had furnished 
—a baker tin and a rolling pin. They 
began to beat the tins with all the 
strength of their arms. It was clamor 
hideous and without cessation. Miss 
Bibb imperiously motioned for Drug- 
gist Bibb to sit down. When it became 
apparent to the voters that the loyal 
din makers proposed to keep on until 
Mr. Bibb did subside, several men 
pulled him down onto a settee. 

“If you let that vile reptile open his 
mouth again,’ declared Miss Bibb, 
when she had checked her anvil chorus 
with a gesture, “I’ll see to it that while 
he has his mouth open you'll have to 
transact business here with the deaf- 
and-dumb sign language.” 

“Excuse me, marm,” said the beard- 
ed voter who had put in nomination 
Squire Reeves, ‘‘and let me get in a 
sensible remark before you start up that 
dingbat serenade again. We've got to 
have Squire Reeves preside here to-day 
—he’s the only one in town who under- 
stands parli’ment’ry law.” 

“Tf that’s the case, I’ll take a decent 
man and post him on how to conduct 
a meeting,” stated Miss Bibb. “It’s 
one of my lines of business in the city ; 
I teach parliamentary law to women’s 
clubs—and there are more women in 
this country who know parliamentary 
rules than there are men who know. 
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Men don’t know enough to hurt them, 
anyway.” 

The women indorsed that sentiment, 
viva voce. 

Lycurgus Snell, who had once before 
braved Miss Bibb’s tongue, arose, and 
said that the men of the town were able 
to run a town meeting without advice 
from “a bilious old maid.” He sec- 
onded the nomination of Squire 
Reeves, and moved that Constable Nute 
be sent into the gallery and instructed 
to 





Rolling pins and baker — sheets 
drowned out the rest of Mr. Snell’s re- 
marks. He sat down after a time. The 
roar of the bulls of Bashan could not 
have been heard. Citizens who were 
near Snell implored him to sit down 
before they were driven mad by the 
din in the gallery. Many of the voters 
rushed out of doors, their hands over 
their ears. 

Constable Nute stood upon a settee, 
and took advantage of the first silence. 

“Tf there is any more racket in that 
gallery,” he declared, “I shall come up 
there with a posse and clear it. I shall 
arrest the ringleaders.” 

Promptly a bristling battery of bran- 
dished rolling pins was exhibited over 
the gallery rail. 

“Come up!” invited Miss _ Bibb. 
“Come one—come all! We'll beat out 
the brains of the man who interferes 
with us in our duty!” 

“A nice figure you'll make coming 
up here, Zeburee Nute!” stated his 
wife, catching his eye. “I'll take the 
first crack at you!” 

“T’ll say now, as I said before, there 
ain’t anything sensible to be done with 
women or wolves when they’re run- 
ning in a pack,” mumbled the post- 
master to Boadway, who sat beside 
him. “Get up and move to adjourn 
till to-morrow, till we can confer and 
get this thing straightened out.” 

A motion to adjourn is always in 
order—it seemed to be especially in 
order just then. The meeting dissolved 
with alacrity, and the women marched 
triumphantly away behind Miss Bibb. 

Then,_on three successive days, fol- 
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lowed three abortive sessions of the 
Scotaze town meeting. Every attempt 
to reélect the men who had served the 
town in the past as officers was greeted 
with such uproar that no business could 
be transacted. Those men in town who 
had read accounts of similar occur- 
rences in far-distant countries had sup- 
posed that the women who would cut 
up such capers must be of some strange 
species, vitriolic, insane. The men of 
Scotaze were not eminent as psycholo- 
gists; they did not understand how 
hysteria can make the superwoman 
from the plain, domestic sort. They 
had always supposed that the women 
in their kitchens were placid tabbies; 
they discovered that they had been har- 
boring what now appeared to be wild 
cats. Miss Bibb kept them lashed up 
to a furious mood. 

Furthermore, Miss Bibb had submit- 
ted a list of town officers made up of 
the most notoriously henpecked men in 
Scotaze—an impossible, a_ ridiculous, 
slate. It meant that if those men were 
elected to office the women would run 
the town. 

“Let me name the officers of a town, 
and I don’t care who throws the votes 
for ’em,” declared Miss Bibb to her 
loyal supporters in secret conference. 
“They haven’t given us votes for 
women yet, and they won’t do it until 
they are taken by their throats and 
shaken well; but there are other ways 
for women to sway and prevail. We'll 
make this a test case here in this town 
—and it’s a plan that [’'m going to 
spread broadcast to the four corners 
of this nation. The baker tin and the 
rolling pin will go down in history as 
famous as Washington’s hatchet and 
Abe Lincoln's rail-splitting ax. And 
if they want to feel those rolling pins 
on their heads, instead of hear them 
on the baker tin, let them dare to come 
into that gallery and lay hands on one 
of us! The whole world will be look- 
ing at this town in a few days. Let’s 
stand firm!” 

‘On the other hand, the voters of Sco- 
taze were standing firm. No man with 


self-respect would vote to put over 
himself a lot of doddering “old fubs” 
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who would do exactly as their wives 
told them to do. 

Hysterical fanaticism had swept the 
women of the town off their feet; they 
ranted at home, and kept up their dev- 
il’s tattoo in the gallery of the town 
house when the men tried to do busi- 
ness. A grotesque deadlock was on. 

On the evening of the third day 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul went to his front 
door, answering a ring. He scuffed 
in carpet slippers, held a newspaper in 
his hand, and looked over his spectacles 
at the person who came in. This per- 
son was bland and cooing, tall and 
spare, and his long gray hair hung 
down in ringlets. That sort of top- 
hamper always stirred the cap’n’s sus- 
picion and resentment. 

The stranger person took his own 
time in settling himself in a chair, de- 
liberately crossed one long leg upon the 
knee of the other, leaned back, and set 
his gaunt fingers tip to tip like unshin- 
gled rafters. 

“This is my first visit to your ad- 
mirable town, Captain Sproul,” beamed 
the stranger. “I have come directly to 
you after my inquiries at the tavern, 
for I learn that you are the most prom- 
inent and most level-headed man in 
the place.” 

“They all start in on me just that 
way—but it never works,” stated the 


cap’n. 

“Who, if I may ask?” 

“Book agents, nursery-stock ped- 
dlers, insurance fellers, gold-mine 


grafters, gold brickers, fakes, frauds, 
and tinhorners.” 

The stranger did not lose a bit of his 
bland smile. 

“T don’t find myself included in any 


of the classes you have mentioned, 
Captain Sproul. No, most certainly 
not.” 


“Well, what have you got to sell? 
Out with it so that I can say no and 
start you on the way to a real sucker,” 
snapped the cap’n ungraciously. 

“T have nothing to sell. I am not 
engaged in vulgar trade of any sort. 
I have no need of any financial assist- 
ance of any kind. My name is Foster 
John Tinker.” 

















“What’s your line of business?” in- 
quired the still skeptical cap’n. 

“T have no business. I am a poet 
and philosopher.” 

“T’m well stocked up on philosophy, 
and don’t buy poetry,” stated the cap’n, 
flapping his newspaper open as a hint 
that he had matters of his own to at- 
tend to. His thumb was on the column 
headed “Shipping News.” 

“T do not make commodities of them 
—I do not peddle them. [ employ them 
wholly for my own benefit and con- 
solation and guidance. As a poet who 
has deep insight into the human soul, 
when that soul has expressed itself by 
the written word—a poet who sees into 
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prominent and most level-headed citi- 
zen.” 

It was perfectly plain that now Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul was more interested in 
his visitor than in ship news. He 
pulled himself to the edge of his chair, 
and looked the new arrival up and 
down. Mr. Tinker smiled broadly and 
tolerantly. 

“When I knew all 
loved, Captain Sproul, and love lashed 
the flanks of my soul with fire-tipped 
thongs—you see that I am a poet— 
then I stayed not, I hesitated not. I 
arose and sped toward my loved one. 
She had left the city; she had come 
afar into the desert, if I may use that 


at once that I 





“T have fallen in love with the soul of one of your town’s fair daughters.” 


the mystery of high aspirations in 
others who have confessed themselves 
to me through the mediumship of the 
pen, I have fallen in love with the soul 
of one of your town’s fair daughters. 
I refer to Miss Lubella Bibb.” 

Cap’n Sproul dropped his paper. 

“Mind you, now, I am_ speaking 
merely as a poet—iny soul is speaking 
unbiased by evidence of the eyes. I 
have never seen Miss Bibb. But we 
have had long epistolary communing. 
As a poet, I feel that now, when I have 
made up my mind that I understand 
her soul, I should rush to her. I have 
rushed as far as this—to her town. 
3ut as a philosopher I feel that before 
I meet her face to face I should make 
certain inquiries from the town’s most 








metaphor for your beautiful town. But 
the desert did not me dismay—for love 
lashed me on. But now that I am near 
—now that eye and tongue are about 
to corroborate what soul has spoken to 
soul, philosophy upraises monitory fin- 
ger, and says ei 

“Prob’ly what he says is interesting 
and to the point,” broke in the cap’n; 
“but I wish you’d let me stick up a 
finger and say something right here. 
It may be something to your advan- 
tage. Do you mean to tell me that if 
your philosophy doesn’t rear up behind 
and kick the stuffing out of your poetry 
after you meet Lubella Bibb you are 
thinking of marrying her? Now, let’s 
you and me drop all that slush talk and 
get right down where we can under- 
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stand each other like men. Are you 
chasing her up, meaning to get hitched 
if she suits? Excuse blunt question, 
but I’m interested.” 

“Object, matrimony,’ has been the 
foundation stone of the correspond- 
ence,” stated Mr. Tinker, with dignity. 

“Then I can talk business to you in 
the name of this town, and will be 
backed up. If you’ll shut your eyes 
and gag that philosophy of yours, and 
marry Lubella Bibb by special license 
on the dead run, and start on a wed- 
ding trip that will take you so far off 
that she can’t get back here till next 
summer, the men in this town will pass 
the hat and pay all bills, and give you 
a send-off better’n the Lord of Argyle 
ever got on his wedding day.” 

Mr. Tinker evidently had a streak 
in him that was neither poetry nor phi- 
losophy. His eyes narrowed slightly. 
There was a glint of business sense 
there. 

“Why all this haste to get rid of one 
of the town’s fair daughters—this haste 
and jubilation ?” 

“That isn’t it,” stammered the cap’n, 
seeing that he had overreached in his 
enthusiasm. “No hurry about getting 
rid of her—that is, no great and spe- 
cial hurry. What I mean is that she’s 
popular—and the bunch round town 
would like to do something handsome 
for her, provided you and she made a 
romance of it and got married in a 





hurry. Yes, that’s it,” he went on, 
brightening as he got back his self- 

5 ; 5 : i 
possession. “It’s the romance of 


the thing—sudden marriage—being 
whisked right off in the height of her 
popularity—that will catch us here in 
town and stir up our enthusiasm. Now, 
say, if you'd grab right in to-night and 
elope over to the town of Vienny and 
get married, it would be a mighty pop- 
ular trick—and we’d sure give you a 
great send-off. All the business men 
in this village would join in. I ain’t 


saying just how much they’d chip in, 
for I’ve had short notice, but you won’t 
find any chance to complain.” 

“T do not approve of elopements,” 
said Mr. Tinker, with decision. ‘“Po- 
etry might commend such a step, but 


I’m glad to say that in me philosophy 
holds a tight rein on poetry.” 

“Drop the reins onto the dashboard, 
and hoorah, and let her go for once in 
your life,” urged the cap’n. “This is 
a good time to do it. You'll have the 
business men of a whole town right be- 
hind you. Probably never’ll have such 
another chance in all your life. Come 
on, now! This is a starry night for a 
ramble. I'll subscribe fifty dollars my- 
self to start the purse, seeing that she 
is a Scotaze girl and deserves a good 
send-off.” 

But though Cap’n Sproul clapped his 
hands together and forced a smile with 
painful effort, the cautious Mr. Tinker 
refused to be carried off his feet. He 
drew those spreading rafters of his fin- 
gers close together. 

“How old is this fair and popular 
daughter of Scotaze, and what kind 
of a looking girl is she?” he inquired. 

“She’s between twenty and—and— 
well, women keep them things pretty 
well to themselves,” faltered Cap’n 
Sproul. “The main point is she ain’t 
young and silly. A girl that’s young 
and silly wouldn’t be any fit mate for 
a philosopher. As for looks—well, of 
course every man has an opinion of his 
own on what constitutes looks in a 
woman. That’s why all the rest of the 
men in this town ain’t after my wife. 
Speaking of Miss Bibb, we’ll say that 
she is upheaded and coming. Good 
knee action. Knows the world, and 
doesn’t need blinders.” 

“T have heard horse swappers de- 
scribe their wares in that fashion, but 
it doesn’t give me much of an idea 
how a woman may look,” stated Tinker 
stiffly. “I'll say to you quite frankly, 
Captain Sproul, that there seems to be 
a mystery about Miss Lubella Bibb. 
As a philosopher, inclined to temper 
poetry with carefulness in all decisions, 
I decided to come to her native town 
for information, and now I’m glad that 
I came. I hope that I shall find your 
enthusiasm quite generally backed up 
by others.” 

He rose and started for the door. 
The cap’n chased him. 

“Begin with the women—tackle the 














wives of the business men of the town, 
and you'll find that she’s a regular pop- 
ular idol,” he urged. “Talk with the 
women first. I'll meet you at the post 
office in the forenoon at ten o'clock, 
and take you around and introduce you 
to the men. Don’t talk with the men 
till I see you. They might be bashful 
in letting out their praises to a stran- 
ger.” 

Mr. Tinker accepted this offer with 
dignity, and departed. 

The next morning Cap’n Sproul was 
a daybreak Paul Revere, and succeeded 
in impressing upon the. business men 
of the village that they must join in 
a concert of adulation of Miss Lubella 
Bibb even if the words choked them. 
Moreover, in hasty conference, another 
diplomatic move was decided upon. At 
the adjourned town meeting of that day 
Miss Bibb’s candidate for moderator 
should be elected as a sop to that lady 
in order that she might not appear in 
her usual role of termagant. 

“We'll elect old Tingley, and chen 
she possibly may grin for once in her 
life, and we’ll have Pote Tinker where 
he can see her smile,’ advised the 
cap’n. “That may help a little, though 
it’s all desperate business once he lays 
eyes on her. Then we'll adjourn the 
meeting for a week. That will give 
the women time to cool down, and the 
pote can start in courting her, and if 
she has got any soft side to her, as he 
claims on account of them letters she 
has written to him, then perhaps we 
can fetch it around and get rid of her. 
A lot can happen in a week, gents. But 
there’s one thing that mustn’t happen 
or else it’s all off. He mustn’t see her 
stand up in that gallery and play hyena 
in petticoats, the way she has been 
doing. A motion to adjourn is always 
in order, and old Tingley can’t hurt 
anything but our sense of pride.” 

Cap’n Sproul’s program went 
through. Miss Bibb did smile, and not 
a rolling pin or a baker sheet was dis- 
played. 

Something more important happened 
at the close of the meeting. Fortified 
by the encomiums that the men of Sco- 
taze had passed on the lady, and with 
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those men looking on with breathless 
interest, Mr. Tinker walked up to Miss 
Bibb, hat in hand, accosted her on the 
town-house steps, and introduced him- 
self. Those who were near said she 
blushed. At any rate, she took his out- 
stretched hand. 

She did not lead her women in tri- 
umphant parade through the main 
street that day. She nodded carelessly 
to her adherents, stuck her hand inside 
the thin elbow that Mr. Tinker oblig- 
ingly hooked out at her, and walked 
off with him to her home on Crockett 
Hill, leaving her band of militants mut- 
tering among themselves. 

“It’s working! It’s working fine!” 
cried the cap’n, when the conference of 
business men had again been assembled 
hastily. “She has got a soft side to 
her. And when she walked off with 
the pote them women felt slighted and 
disappointed. I know human nature. 
I know women. If Old Maid Bibb 
gets to courting, she'll be like all the 
rest of the women, and then she won’t 
be a leader any longer. I reckon this 
is going to be a self-acting proposi- 
tion.” 

“You may know women and human 
nature,” declared the  wnreconciled 
druggist, “but you don’t know the Bibb 
family. That old cat has set her teeth 
into this thing, and you can’t shake her 
loose. Do you think for one minute 
that Old Mophandle Poet there is going 
to take up her mind enough so that 
she’s going away and leave this town 
in peace? You ought to know better. 
She’ll come back onto the job rested. 
She’ll pull him into the mess, too, and 
have him up in that gallery next week 
with a tin wash boiler and a hickory 
club, doing the solo part in that anvil 
chorus.” 

“I’ve got to admit that it seems that 
way to me,” put in the postmaster. 
“She has got too far into the thing to 
leave go now.” 

“You ain’t reckoning on love and on 
human nature,” insisted the cap’n. 
“She has got a soft side to her, I say, 
and that feller has found it. I say 


again, a lot can happen in a week. In 
seven days from now that old cat will 
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be licking cream off’'m her whiskers and 
purring while the pote smoothes her 
back. Listen to me!’ ; 

That afternoon Foster John Tinker 
came to the tavern and secured his 
valise. He returned to Crockett Hill to 
the Bibb home. That news, when dis- 
seminated, added to the cap’n’s reputa- 
tion as a diplomat and a prophet, but 
left Druggist Bibb profanely uncon- 
vinced. He declared that if the poet 
could be kept aloof from Miss Bibb 
there might be a chance of fooling him, 
but that now it was all off. Living in 
the same house with that woman, he 
said, would wreck all the poetry and 
philosophy in any man, and he declared 
that he expected to see the poet come 
through the village at any moment, 
bound for the railroad station on the 
dead run. 

At the end of three days Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul was devoured by curios- 
ity in regard to that seed he had plant- 
ed in the Bibb family. Poet Tinker 
did not appear among men. No word 
came from Crockett Hill. Miss Bibb 
held aloof from her “noble band.” 

Cap’n Sproul understood perfectly 
well that he ought not to go to Crockett 
Hill and pull up that seed in order to 
have a look at it and ascertain that the 
root had started. He also knew and 
valued the adage that “a watched pot 
never boils.” But that curiosity re- 
fused to be denied. He went up to 
make a call, on the plea that he desired 
to return the one Mr. Tinker had paid 
him, a consideration of etiquette that 
would have made some of the cap’n’s 
friends grin if he had confided in them. 

He found a condition of peace that 
interested and delighted him. Mr. 
Tinker was holding a skein of yarn 
for the Widow Bibb, and he continued 
this occupation after the cap’n had en- 
tered. 

The Widow Bibb was a plump and 
comfortable matron, with mild ways 
and soft voice, and the cap’n, in his 
sense of satisfaction, complimented her 
highly on her pink cheeks. 

When the hue in the widow’s cheeks 


‘deepened, the cap’n remarked jocosely 


that Lubella better take care of her 


looks and her laurels or else her mother 
would be cutting her out. 

“There’s no use talking,” the cap’n 
pondered while he surveyed the widow 
with interest. “If a woman goes to 
work pounding her face up against hard 
things in this life her face will get 
hard, too.” 

Then he inquired genially as to the 
whereabouts of Miss Lubella Bibb. 

Mrs. Bibb informed him that her 
daughter was upstairs in her room, 
writing out a speech on votes for 
women. 

“And mapping out a campaign 
against the tyrant Man,” added Mr. 
Tinker, without enthusiasm. 

“Seeing that I’m right in the bosom 
of the family, and can talk all free, I 
think she ought to be attending to 
something else right now,” — stated 
Cap’n Sproul, with severity. ‘When a 
pote has come all the way to court, like 
you have, Tinker, she ought to be out 
walking in the gloaming with him—or 
wherever it is lovers walk. I’m a man 
that’s old enough to know what ought 
to be done, and if you want me to drop 
a word to her, call her down. I ain’t 
bashful in speaking out what’s on my 
mind.” 

With a bit of impatience, Mr. Tinker 
said that he felt he could handle his 
own affairs. He went further, and said 
that he did not understand why Cap’n 
Sproul had come messing around there, 
anyway. He did not like to have his 
businéss made such public property. 

“Perhaps it’s because Miss Lubella 
Bibb is considerable of .a_ public 
woman,” stated the cap’n. 

“Yes, and that’s the principal trou- 
ble in all this case, sir. I wish you 
would take into consideration my sen- 
sitiveness as a poet, and go away.” 

Then the poet and_ philosopher 
turned his thin shoulders deliberately, 
and displayed his back to the cap’n, 
and the widow went on winding yarn 
with complete absorption in the busi- 
ness in hand; and Cap’n Sproul arose 
and departed, feeling very uncomfort- 
able. He had a seaman’s instinct for 
other disturbances than gales of wind. 

















He knew that something was in the 
air. 

Two days later he found out what 
it was. 

Druggist Bibb hailed the cap’n excit- 
edly when the latter was on his way 
to the post office: 

“Talk about you for a manager and 
a planner, Sproul! You couldn’t man- 
age cats in a milk-drinking contest!” 
he squealed wrathfully. “You have 
gone to work and nailed us to the cross 
in this town. Don’t you know what 
has happened ?” 

“From a cursory look, I should say 
that you’d been sampling some more 
of that hoss-trough punch of yours, 
Bibb.” 

“A man in this town who has its 
interests at heart has got an excuse to 
get drunk to-day. That old cuss of a 
Tinker you have been teaming around 
here has gone to work and eloped with 
my aunt.” 

“With your cousin, you mean!” 

“No, with my aunt. Lubella just 
went through this village on her way 
to the railroad like a comet passing a 
way station. But she won’t catch ’em. 





TINKER AND 


Mr. Tinker was holding a skein of yarn for the Widow Bibb. 
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They got away on the train last night 
while she had her old whittled-out nose 
stuck into a speech she was writing.” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” inquired 
the cap’n. “It’s a self-acting proposi- 
tion that’s working one way just as 
well as if it was working the other 
way. If she’s gone chasing ’em we've 
got rid of her.” 

But Druggist Bibb understood his 
own family too well to be encouraged 
by that view of the affair. 

“Say, Sproul, a flaxseed poultice can 
draw a better conclusion than you can! 
That poet has got Mary Ann Bibb, a 
good farm with her, and her twenty 
thousand dollars in the savings bank. 
And Lubella ain’t got a cent, and she 
has been looking forward to what her 
mother would leave her with just as 
much confidence as though it was hers 
already. Talk about being a poet! That 
fellow knows what he’s doing, all right. 
And they'll be back home here the 
minute they get married. And Lubella 
will be on their trail. And if she has 
been hyena before she'll be a tiger now. 
She’ll camp here and take it out on this 
town. That’s just what she'll do. 








| 
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That’s what women like her will al- 
ways do. This town is in for a is 

“I don’t think so,” stated the cap’n, 
with great equanimity, strolling away. 

It came to him that he had suggested 
to Tinker the town of Vienna as a 
handy Gretna Green, and it was proba- 
ble that Tinker, a stranger, had remem- 
bered the suggestion. 

The cap’n posted himself at the rail- 
road station to await the next train 
from that direction. 

A bland groom and a radiant bride 
alighted when the train stopped. 

“As your first acquaintance in town, 
Tinker, I’m the first to offer congratu- 
lations,” said the cap’n, intercepting 
them. “But I feel that I’m entitled 
to ask you why you didn’t stick to first 
plans and projects, Tinker.” 

“I’m a poet, with a high ideal of do- 
mestic bliss,” replied Mr. Tinker, with 
dignity, “and the domestic side of Miss 
Bibb did not appeal to me. She has no 
domestic side. As a philosopher i 

“You needn’t bother to give me that 
side of it,” said the cap’n brusquely. 
“You might lie about it—and that’s bad 
business on a wedding day. I know 
what the farm is worth, and how much 
money there is in the savings bank. I 
state that so that we three can get right 
down to business. You can use Lubella 
all right financially, late Widow Bibb, 
but if you let her come back into your 
house you'll have a three-ringed circus 
there, night and day performance, that 
will beat anything that Hiram Look 
ever put out on the road.” 

“Lubella does not belong in a real 
home,” declared the new Mrs. Tinker, 
with emphasis. “I have often told her 
so. Her ideas have kept me stirred up 
for many years. I shall be glad to set- 
tle to domestic bliss with a loving com- 
panion who feels as I do.” She gave 
Mr. Tinker a melting look. “I shall 
not cast Lubella off, but she must go 
away from here and let me alone; 
otherwise I shall not allow her one 
cent. That’s settled!” 

“T’m quite a hand to talk straight 
business to any one,” said the cap’n, 
“and in this affair an outside party can 
put the thing up to Miss Lubella and 











save you a lot of wear and tear on 
feelings. If you and she get into a 
talking match when she hits town you 
won't get much of anywhere for some 
time. What say if I meet her and lay 
the law down to her, and then bring 
her around for a settlement when she is 
well tamed?” 

“T know that you are a square and 
level-headed man, Cap’n Sproul, and 
I'll be much obliged if you'll take this 
thing off my hands and deal with that 
headstrong girl. The thing has been 
worrying me. I hate disputes. Now 
that I’m married, I want to live happy 
ever after,” said the bride, giving her 
new spouse another soft glance. 

After it was all over—so far as the 
settlement with Miss Lubella Bibb was 
concerned—and that cowed lady had 
departed in accordance with stipula- 
tions made, Cap’n Sproul went around 
to Druggist Bibb’s store to inform that 
gentleman with bland pride that the 
self-acting proposition had worked, and 
that, though public spirit operates in 
such as Miss Bibb when all is plain 
sailing, personal interest can dull de- 
sire for self-immolation in many a case 
of fanatical zeal. 

“But even if she is taken care of 
and driven out of town,” whined the 
irreconcilable Bibb, “there’s the rest of 
the women all budged up and ready to 
spit fire still.” 

“You have been too busy mixing 
doses for stomachs to understand the 
mind and human nature,” stated the 
serene cap’n. “Lubella Bibb went to 
work and toled on a man who dropped 
her at sight and ran away with her 
mother, property and all. When it 





“ comes to matters like that—matters of 


love and so forth that women under- 
stand—they’ve got a great sense of hu- 
mor. The women of this whole town 
are laughing now fit to kill. When 
women get to laughing they can’t 
bother with politics and grudges. This 
thing is all settled.” 

And, sure enough, it was. The men 
went ahead and held their town meet- 
ing, and the women brought fancywork 
into the gallery instead of rolling pins 
and baker sheets. 


























To Restore Vired Nerves 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds and barren flowers, 
Desires and hopes and powers, 
And everything but—sleep. 


HE French were formerly consid- 
ered the nervous race of the 
world. One spoke of the phleg- 

matic German, the stolid English, and 
the hysterical French. To-day the 
American has usurped the Frenchman's 
claim to this unenviable title, and not 
only do we hold the world’s champion- 
ship in this respect, but as a nation we 
are rapidly developing into a race of 
irritable, ill-mannered, nervous cranks. 
The various manifestations of these 
conditions are hourly, yes, minutely, ex- 
hibited by the hurrying throngs where- 
ever Americans gather, and foreigners 
sojourning in our land soon lose their 
look of serenity, and their good man- 
ners in the necessity of keeping up with 
the American pace. 

There is no question but that we are 
the pacemakers of the world, but our 
nerves, and, notably, our looks suffer 
horribly in consequence. This is espe- 
cially true of the wage earners, upon 
whom the greater burden falls. Not so 
many years ago, one heard a good deal 
about “neurasthenia”; it was a term 
used, in season and out, for every func- 
tional nervous trouble in the calendar; 
as this word is now understood, there 
are few neurasthenics compared with 





the masses who suffer from nerve tire— 
which seems to be a chronic state 
among us. 

Evidences of nerve tire are seen all 
around us. Few awaken in the morn- 
ing refreshed from the night’s slumbers, 
bright, thoroughly alert, and eager for 
the joy of another day’s toil; instead of 
this delightful response of the nervous 
system to a perfectly healthy impulse, 
the jaded nerves must be whipped into 
action. Hot food is required to start 
the internal machinery, and, after con- 
siderable effort, the lagging body is 
started on its weary way. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak, and these are they 
who, despite every warning, go on un- 
til the nervous system breaks down 
completely, and further effort of any 
kind becomes unbearable. 

Nature never fails to send out indi- 
cations when she is being abused, al- 
though the amount of abuse that she 
will tolerate is amazing. It makes us 
wonder what kind of beings we would 
be were our condition one of perfect 
health. Every man and every woman 
would be radiantly attractive, in one 
way or another. There is an_ in- 
describable fascination about a phys- 
ically perfect being, one in whom all the 
functions of the body are performed 
with unconscious ease, leaving a surplus 
of radiant health to be felt, and in a 
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measure absorbed, by those lesser mor- 
tals fortunate enough to experience the 
charm of such a presence. Some one 
exclaims: “But this is the superman!” 
or the superwoman, as the case may be. 
Very true, such people are the rare ex- 
ceptions; few of us have such health, 
and many of us were marred in the 
making.. But no 
matter, given 
what material we 
have to work 
upon, every man 
and every woman 
could improve 
physically, and 
thereby in at- 
tractiveness, if a 
conscious effort 
were made to at- 
tain results. 
What would 
you have—a 
nerve - racked 
body, weary in 
mind and soul, or 
a body dependent 
upon a_ healthy 
nervous system 
that does your 
bidding without 
fatigue? Choose! 
Latterly, scien- 
tists have gone 
very thoroughly 
into the ques- 
tion of fatigue 
or nerve tire. 
One of its earli- 
est signs is de- 
pression, not- 
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liver, which is the greatest scavenger of 
the body—act very sluggishly, and so a 
vast amount of débris is accumulated in 
the system; the skin does not function- 
ate properly, and, therefore, the com- 
plexion becomes unsightly ; the eyes lose 
what brightness and expressiveness they 
possessed, and grow dull and heavy, or 
vacant and stupid 
looking; fre- 
quently, because 
the body is poor- 
ly nourished, it 
grows thin, even 
emaciated, the 
hair loses its lus- 
ter, becomes brit- 
tle, breaks off, or 


falls out, may 
even turn gray; 
premature wrin- 


kles appear, elas- 
ticity of gait is 
lost, and the car- 
riage of the body 
is very faulty. 
mis is not a 
pleasing future to 
contemplate, and 
these changes do 
not ‘occur in a 
day or a week, 
nor in their en- 
tirety in every 
case, but some of 
them do appear 
in all those in a 
condition of 
nerve tire. 
What is 
remedy? 


the 





ably that depres- 
sion which is so 
apt to overcome 
those who have labored long, but un- 
successfully; it is very similar to the 
depression accompanying old age, when 
all the vital functions are at their low- 
est ebb, and life scarcely seems worth 
while. Indeed, there are many things 
in common between old age and a 
chronic state of nervous exhaustion— 
for instance, the blood becomes greatly 
impoverished, and a state of anemia 
follows; the glands—especially the 


Open air gardening strengthens the nervous 
system. 


There exists a 
popular belief 
that muscular fa- 
tigue does not affect the brain power, 
and vice versa. This is a mistake, a 
fact to be borne in mind when changing 
from one occupation to another. 
Change of occupation is undoubtedly 
restful, but it must not follow immedi- 
ately upon work that has tired—there 
must be an interval of rest, during 
which the circulation is given time to 
equalize itself. 

One reason why so many Americans, 

















and notably men in the higher pro- 
fessions, suffer from hardened arteries, 
is because of the incessant overwork to 
which they subject their brain cells; a 
vast amount of blood is necessarily 
brought to an organ in constant activity, 
the blood vessels are dilated, their walls 
thicken to accommodate the extra blood 
pressure, and in time we have that now 
very common condition, with its accom- 
panying unhappy signs—mental de- 
pression, anxiety, fear of this, that, and 
the other, irritability, and general 
grouchiness. 

What is the remedy ? 

The general reply to this query has 
been, “Less work and more play.” But 
latterly we are realizing that it is not 
the amount of wor‘ we do, but the man- 
ner in which we do it, and—especially— 
the condition in which we keep the ma- 
chinery! Perhaps the best illustration 
of this truth will be found in the treat; 
ment accorded any piece of mechanisie. 
Take an automobile, for .instanée. 
Given rough and hard usage, with only 
occasional attention to oiling, the life 
and looks of a car last, perhaps, a year; 
on the other hand, if a car is thor- 
oughly cleansed after each day's use, 
the entire machinery carefully gone 
over as often as its make requires— 
some parts once in every hundred miles, 
others in every five hundred—if the fuel 
is the best, and administered in the 
cleanest form, it must follow that, in 
appearance, such a car is always pleas- 
ing and its power delightfully satis- 
factory. 

So it is with the human body, an 
exquisitely modeled machine, warranted 
to wear under almost any conditions, 
but guaranteed to be a joy and a delight 
if treated with courtesy and considera- 
tion. 

Of course, it might be said that the 
best way to overcome fatigue is to avoid 
it; but that is well-nigh impossible in 
our strenuous age. That we are an un- 
necessarily restless people and expend 
a vast amount of energy needlessly, 
cannot be denied; but the surest way to 
conserve our strength, with the given 
amount of work that must be done, is 
to regulate our lives; to live sanely; in 


TO RESTORE TIRED NERUES 





Spray aching, twitching feet with toilet vinegar. 


other words, to take our work seriously, 
but not perform it with feverish haste; 
to go slowly, but surely; to remember 
the tortoise and the hare. 

A frequent criticism made of us is 
that we luxuriate ; new conditions bring 
forth new needs, and it is necessary to 
luxuriate in order to recuperate. The 
body that toils so incessantly must be 
well fed—not overfed—but supplied 
with good food properly prepared, and 
given plenty of time in which to con- 
sume it. 

Another essential is a proper amount 
—to suit individual needs—of peaceful 
sleep in a well-ventilated room. Open- 
air sleeping is not only one of the best 
means by which to overcome insomnia, 
so frequently an accompaniment of 
nervous conditions, but is also a remedy 
for fatigue itself. A noted specialist 
occasionally sends an obstinate case into 
the wilds, as it were, to sleep and live 
under the stars. This is going back to 
first principles, and it is always cura- 
tive, too. Little intervals of rest 





snatched between times—especially in 
the case of thousands of women, whose 
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lives are to-day more complicated than 
ever—is frequently productive of much 
good. This rest must, however, be 
complete, with no reading or other oc- 
cupation while one is supposedly rest- 
ing the bedy. On the contrary, the 
clothes should be loosened, the hair 
taken down, and the mind composed to 
absolute rest. Some cannot compose 
themselves to rest in the day..ghi; a 
capital way to overcome this 
difficulty is to bandage the 
eyes with a fold of ab- 
sorbent cotton; this ef- 
fectually excludes the 
light and rests the 
eyes as well. 
Perhaps no form 
of home treatment 
is more efficacious 
in overcom- 
ing nerves than 
medicinal baths. 
Not only is the 
daily tubbing nec- 
essary to maintain 
that state of clean- 
liness of the skin 
without which 
there is no beauty 
or health, but it ex- 
ercises a wonderfully 
beneficial effect upon 
the circulation and the 
nervous system. Medi- 
cated baths are advised in 
addition to the daily tub- 















GEGEN SOND i500 icck cess deevesesss 100 BLAS 
Oil of turpentine ........eeee026 60 grams 
Oil baths are also wonderfully re- 
storative. Warm oil is gently rubbed 
into the body, including the face, over 
which flannel soaked in oil can be laid. 
The oil not only nourishes the skin and 
imparts to it a velvety smoothness, but 
tests and soothes the nerves that are 
extensivelv distributed over the surface 
of the body. 
Aromatic vinegars have 
been found of much bene- 
fit in cases of nervous ir- 
ritability—a good for- 
mula is made of : 


Orange-flower water 
2% ounces 

Glacial acetic acid 
144 ounces 

Lavender water 

I pint 
The entire body 
may be sponged 
with water con- 
taining a sufficient 
amount of  vine- 
gar, or it may be 
sprayed with an 
atomizer ; this is es- 
pecially recommend- 
ed for weariness of 
the feet. Odd as it 
may seem, if the feet are 
kept in good condition 
in other words, if they are 
kept young—the entire 





bing to restore nerve tone. Massage of the spinal nerves body feels the beneficial ef- 


The following is a good 


combination: 

Tincture of camphor .......... ... 2 ounces 
Tincture of benzoin Sth eee eS I ounce 
Rectified spirits ........... ocecses 4 OUNCES 


Mix thoroughly, and pour sufficient 
into the bath to make the water milky 
and give it a faint odor. Lie in this 
bath for fifteen minutes, frequently 
sponging those parts that are not im- 
mersed. Wipe the body gently, throw 
on a loose garment, and lie on a couch 
for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Another excellent bath, useful in 
those conditions of nerve trouble that 
manifest themselves in neuralgic forms, 
consists of : 


affords great relief. 


fect ; and, vice versa, if the 
feet are weary, and the 
nerves twitch with the excess of use to 
which they are subjected, the entire sys- 
tem is “out of gear.” 

For those who can give the time, mas- 
sage offers a sure means of overcoming 
nerve tire. In the hands of a com- 
petent masseuse, nothing is more sooth- 
ing and more restful, as well as re- 
juvenating. Care must be taken in the 
selection of a masseuse; not only must 
she be skillful, but her personality must 
be in harmony with that of her patient. 
Unhappily, women are by nature an- 
tagonistic to each other; this seems to 
(Concluded on page 182.) 
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- That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
be Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., an institution the entire business of which is to raise 
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students live in every section. Right in their 
own homes, at their present work, the I. C. S. 
goes to them, trains them to advance i in their 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more 
congenial occupation. 

The . same opportunity now knocks at your 
door. What are you going to do with it? Are 
you going to lock. the door in its face and lag 
along at the same old wages, or are you going 
to open the door and give the I. S. 
chance to show you? Perhaps you donk 
see how, but the I. C. S. does. That is its 
business—fo raise your salary. The I. C.S. 
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be a primitive instinct which they have 
not yet entirely subdued. When, there- 
fore, a masseuse is selected who is not 
thoroughly en rapport with her patient, 
more harm than good is done. Fre- 
quently a member of the family displays 
an unusual aptitude for administering 
this treatment ; in which event, plain al- 
cohol “rubs” arc a good means of ac- 
guiring skill, and, at the same time, are 
of much benefit to the patient. 

Massage of the spinal column, begin- 
ning at the base of the brain and grasp- 
ing the tissues there deeply, gently, and 
firmly, sending strong strokes down- 
ward, stimulates the circulation, relaxes 
the tissues, and quiets the tired nerves. 
It also chases away the telltale lines that 
form here and there upon the face, and, 
if persisted in, so tones up the nervous 
system that a marvelous change for the 
better is soon effected. 

We are in the habit of associating 
nervous breakdown only with those 
who are strenuously occupied, or who 
worry’ excessively. There is another 
class—those to whom life is one long 
grind! It is plain that these people 
have either mistaken their vocation or 
are troubled with mental strabismus. 
Life should be a joy, and work of some 
kind a pleasure. When life has lost its 
flavor, and our surroundings cease to 
stimulate, to enthuse, a radical change 
of some kind is imperative. Frequently 
a mere shifting of scenes corrects the 
trouble; in many cases of this kind it 
has been found that the development of 
a hobby has acted beneficially. The 
cultivation of something for which one 
has a talent or a taste may lead one far 
afield and open up many new chan- 
nels of interest, and so completely 
change the current of one’s life. 

Open-air employment, especially gar- 
dening whenever feasible, is a well- 
established means of restoring a fagged- 
out nervous system. If one has not a 
garden, flower boxes on the roof are an 
admirable substitute. 

Nerves do not require drugging—on 
the contrary, drugs should, above all 


things, be avoided. A remedy that stim- 
ulates glandular activity, and that has a 
remarkably curative action upon func- 
tionally disturbed nerves, seems to meet 
the requirements of those conditions 
better than anything known for internal 
use. Further information upon this 
subject will gladly be furnished to any 
one in need of such a remedy. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hampton Roaps.—In most cases of patchy 
baldness, it is necessary to build up the sys- 
tem with nutritious diet, fresh air, exercise, 
and tonics, before any impression can be 
made upon the scalp itself. Sometimes very 
heroic local treatment is resorted to in an 
effort to stimulate the glands into activity. 
A suitable scalp tonic will be furnished to 
you on application. 


MorHer.—A fter exposure to extreme cold, 
do not go near a fire, but rub the parts either 
with snow, ice, or cold water until the cir- 
culation is restored. You will find this an 
excellent remedy for frost bite: 

Compound tincture of benzoin ..... I ounce 
WHCHON 404.46 0s abe eset t+ es ssteeeey Gram 

Paint over the affected parts once or twice 
daily. 

Josuua.—Itching of the skin is sometimes 
a nervous affection. Many people suffer 
from this condition in cold weather. The 
following mixture is highly recommended by 
a noted skin specialist: 

3eechwood creosote .......+++++--10 drops 
GIVGEHID: s.c000005 cess ee eeeee ees 1 OUNCES 
ROBeRWHEBE on cts ase nintetns esvscees Gg OUNCES 

Mop frequently over the skin. 


LispETH.—For sensitive, delicate feet: 
WDRIGA SINE oeisiisees ccseeieess.scécs POUNCE 


POTION SADR 4 occ cheese ceies.cecsisiesines: E OUmCE 
TPTICG AUMOHCA cies 45 60askssee 000009 ONNCES 
Juniper berries ..... at olkale eeeeee-% pound 
ROsemiary ICAVES. ...cicceseseseses . I pound 


30il twenty minutes in five quarts of water. 
Use at moderate heat and immerse feet in 
bath for fifteen minutes several successive 
nights. 


E.iza JANE.—Treatment for enlarged pores 
will gladly be forwarded on receipt of a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


CANADIAN REApeErS.—I am holding at least 
twenty letters from Canadian readers, asking 
for private replies, but inclosing Canadian 
stamps. These letters cannot be answered 
unless their writers send self-addressed en- 
velopes with United States stamps. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Last October, when folks asked for Van 
Camp’s, thousands of grocers pointed to an 
empty shelf. 

There were weeks before the new crop ar- 
rived when no beans could be had that were 
fit for Van Camp’s, 

We offered any price. 
$2.95 a bushel. 

In one month we refused 17 carloads sub- 
mitted, and shut our kitchens down. 


For some we paid 





That shut-down, we figure, cost us $50,000. 


Just for Your Protection 


z 4 oo 
For 50 years all Van Camp patrons have 
enjoyed unusual beans. 





al 
ee ee 


You also get beans baked in steam-heated 
They come to you nut-like, mealy 





ovens. 
and whole. 

You get the tomato sauce baked with the 
beans, so the flavor goes clear through. 


Three sizes: 








Baked by Van Camp Packing Co. (*“isc: 


Why You Could Not Get Van Camp’s 


White, plump beans of equal size, picked 
out by hand from the choicest crops. 

They’ve often cost us three times what 
lesser beans would cost. 

You expect such beans. And when we can- 
not get them for you we shut down. 


So With Tomatoes 


You expect in Van Camp’s a zestful sauce. 
It has made these kitchens famous. 

We must use to make it, whole, solid to- 
miatoes, ripened on the vines. 

The average cost is five times the cost of 


_ common sauce. 


But the million homes which buy Van 
Camp’s always get that sauce. 


an@mps 
por*,.- BEANS 


‘*The National Dish’’ 


Under our process the beans come to you 


with all their oven freshness. 


Did you ever get beans half so good as thes = 


without the name Van Camp? 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


ablished 


) Indianapolis, Ind. 








Please 








mention this magazine when 


answering advertisements. 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








p=" CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING SECTIO 





' Rate, 60c. a line, or $2.6114 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes March 5th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carlton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfz. 
Company, 45 Main St. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 








AGENTS—Either sex, sell our guar- 
anteed hosiery. Whole or part time. 
70 per cent profit. Goods replaced 
free if hole appears. Experience un- 
necessary. Quaker Knit, 26 So. 31st 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25ce, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicazo, 





AGENTS earn from $3.00 to $9.00 
a day selling Scientitically Tempered 
Knives and Razors with photo han- 
dles. We show you how to make money. 
Write today for special outtit offer. 
Canton Cutlery Co. Dept.230,Canton,O. 





$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
500% profit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1039 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 








AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
bevome_ sales managers for our 
soods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and sample free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 





YOUNG MAN, would you acceptand 
wear a fine tailor-made suit just for 
showing itto your friends? Or a Slip- 
on Raincoat Free? .Could you use $5 a 
day for a little spare time? Perhaps 
we can offer you asteady job? If you 
live in a town smaller than 10,000, write 
at once and get beautiful samples, 
styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 30, 
Chicago. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS,— 
We pay hundreds of dollars a year to 
successful writers. Experience un- 
necessary. Song poems wanted with 
or without music—will pay one-half 
of profits if successful. Send us your 
work ms A Acceptance Guarantecd 
if Available. Largest concern in the 
country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS, $25 a week for 2 hours 
work a day. A brand new hosiery 
proposition; beats them all. Write 
for terms and free sample if you 
mean business. Guaranteed Hosiery 
Company, 1074 Third St, Dayton, O. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. 8S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





SOAP AGENTS MAKE MORE 
MONEY SELLING THE Celebrated 
Linro line. Coffee, flavorings, spices, 
soaps, {perfumes, and 135 other 
items. Big Commissions to you— 
Exclusive _territory—Freicht = al- 
lowed. Handsome premiums to 
your customers. Free Sample Case. 

o deposit required. Free catalog. 
Linro Company, 14 Linro Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agency proposition in U.S.; assures 
you $1500 yearly; inexperienced 
taught how to make $75 to $200 
monthly; let us show you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 15 Bar St., Canton, O. 





Hosiery manufacturer wants agents 
to sell established guaranteed line 
direct to consumer. Big commission. 
Exclusive territory. Credit. P. Parker 
Mills, 720 Chestuut St., Phila., Pa. 





MEN and Women Wanted for Gov- 
ernment Parcels Post Positions. $90.00 
month. Write for vacancy list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.L7, Rochester, N.Y. 





I MADE $50,000 in five years witha 
small mail order business. Began with 
*5. Send for free booklet. Tells how. 
Heacock, 5290 Lockport, N. Y. 





Motorcycles 


MOTORCYCLE Manual—Construc- 
tion and operation of a motorcycle 
fully described and illustrated; com- 
plete trouble chart; 125 pages; cloth 
yound 50 cents postpaid; paper covers 
25 cents. Motorcycle Manual, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 








Personal 





AGENTS—Something New—Fastest 
Sellers and Quickest Repeater on 
earth. Permanent profitable business. 
Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write 
for particulars. American Prodrcts 
Co,, 6153 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 





HOROSCOPE:—HAVE YOUR 
HOROSCOPE for the new year (1913) 
cast by the famous Encelish astrologer, 
Madame Maude. For free trial reaad- 
ing send 10c and birthdate to Madame 
Maude, Dept. L, 1233 E. 50th st. Chicago. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest references, Best re- 
sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENT your ideas. $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book **How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent forsale at 
our expense. Established 16 years, 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attnys., 978 F St., Washington, D. C, 





IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PAY BEST. Facts 
about Prizes, Rewards, Inventions 
Wanted, ete. Send 10cts. postage for 
valuable beoks. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 62, Washington, D.C. | Estab- 
lished 1869. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de. 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. unn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Branch Office, 625 F 
Street, Washington, D. C. 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE AND SELL IDEAS for 
Moving Picture Plays. $10 to $100 
for each. Earn big income in spare 
time. Illustrated book free. Tells 
how. National Authors’ Institute, 
112 Gaiety Theatre B’l’d’g, New York. 








BIG money writing moving picture 
plays. Great demand. We teach only 
sure method, Valuable information 
booklet Free. Chicago Photo-play- 
wright College, Box 278 BS, Chicago. 
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A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
Will cut glass—stands 
acid tests like a diamond—guarantced to con- 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 


nace, 


tain no glass. 


Gold Mountings. 


Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
—your money cheerfully refunded if not per 
for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 


fectly satisfactory. Write 


the asking. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., | 
664 Washington Ave., St.Louis ' 





























filing, fire and 





' reduced 


action; 


andl 
Another says 





These re- 


iuies of “Growth 





YouCanWeigh 


What 


|| You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because I have 
25,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientific- 
ally, naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms; I 
| | can build up your vitality—at the 
| | same time I {strengthen your heart 
can teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk, and relieve 
such ailments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. 


One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds less, 
fr ave gained wonderfully in strength.” 

2 “Last May I weighed 100 

is May I weigh 126, and oh! 1 feel SO 


Write to-day for my free booklet. 


meoy COCROFT, Dept. 81, 
4 Michigan Boul.,C Chicago 


in silence, 





Sufficiency,” ete. 





















Altogether, there is a good deal of human 
sentiment and emotion packed into the 160 pages 
of SmitH’s Macazine.—Burlington Daily News. 








defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 


MEAD 





» . joo and models, good as mew 
Great cae an Pane tn ge 





pRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1913 model, 
Sor Special Fer. Finest 


913 Modets P10 to 27 


G 

with Comedies and Puncture-Proof Tires. 

19k1l.and 1 
OF BE: 


} ) \ 
eo eco any 
: POCKET EDITIONS :: | {iy , 

USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. i 

Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


SrManes... $47 to $12 
O Second-Hand Wheels 
$3 to $8 


oO wal without a jab 


We 
W ipo gee ett | 10 Days’ Free Trlal 
TIRE. 


io Bays wheels, lamps, and 
sundries, kaif en A lg > N 


BUY till you get our catalo 
YOL 


and o ow. 
ECO.” Dept. 1-110 CHICAGO 








Music 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


For the Hair 





SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song poems or melodies, They 
may become big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Past experience un- 
necessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet 
and information free. _Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C. 





SONG- WRITERS, ,Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs, Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and pub: ish on royalty. P. J. How ley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St., N. Y. 





SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS or 
music to me. I compose, revise, ar- 
range and publish on 50% royalt oT: 
Have sold millions of copies. 
Partee, 809 Astor Theatre Bldg., oi Y. 





SONG WRITERS—Don’t be satis- 
fied with “royalty” propositions. 
By our original and practical plan 
you are in a position .to realize all 
profits. Universal Music Pub. Co., 
Desk 90, Washington, D. C. 





SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
words ormusic. Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co., 615 G, Washington, D. C. 





Please mention this magazine when answering 


$7.75 PAID for 1853 date Quarters 
(Arrowless), $20 for a $4. Keep all 


money dated before 1895. *Send luc at | 
once for New IIls’td Coin Value Book, | 


4x7. Get Posted at Once. Clarke . Mia 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 51, Le Roy, N .Y¥. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT 
MAGAZINE. Send me your name 
and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a 
dollar anywhere—get this magazine— 
it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1,000 can 
grow to $22,000—how to judge dif- 
ferent classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you 
write today. H. L. Barber, Publisher. 
408, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


BUILD a $5000 Business in Two 
Years. Let us start you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write 
today for Free Pointers and new plan. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 








| Material, 





advertisements. 





ARE you bald headed? Amole Hair 
Wash will grow hair on bald heads. 
stop hair from coming out. Satisfac- 
tion cuaranteed. Send 4c. for sample. 
Irving Jones, Box1275, La Junta, Colo. 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel] 
Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 





Poultry and Incubators 


GREIDER’S Illustrated Catalogue 
of Prize Poultry for 1913 describes 
incubators, brooders; gives low prices 
on all stockand eggs. Howto make 
hens lay. 10 cents. B. H. Greider, 
Box 87, Rheems, Pa. 


THE MANDY LEE INCUBATOR is 
more completely automatic than any 
other. Everything measured and reg- 
ulated; heat, moisture. ventilation. 
Simply follow plain rules. New feat- 
ures for 1913. Fine book free. Geo. H. 
Lee Co.,1266 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
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Thousands of people pare 
their corns—ierely take off 
the top layer. 

Thousands of others use 
liquids and plasters, just for 
brief effect. 

Yet every corn can be 
removed in two days. Every 
corn pain can be instantly 
ended. 


| (i 
aie 


Corn Chicanery 


Trying to Cheat One’s Feet 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. [t is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


a | Ih Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters, 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Anyone can do this in a scientific way. It 
is being done on a million corns a month. 

The entire corn comes out, root, callous, 
everything. And without any pain or sore- 
ness. You simply apply a Blue-jay plaster 
and then forget the corn. 

You are cheating yourself when you use 
makeshifts in these modern days. The use of 
Blue-jay ends the corn. 





























$9250——QOur Price 


for Next 30 Days 


We now offer the Edwards ‘‘Steelcote’’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. 





But to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we seta - 


time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 
days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, 
lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $30 
monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and trouble. 
Comes ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, com- 
plete directions furnished. Absolutely rust-proof. Joints and 
seams permanently tight. Practically indestructible. Locks se- 
curely. Ample room for largest car and all equipment. Made 
by one of the largest makers of portable fireproof buildings. 
Prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent 

today brings new 56- 
(91) page illustrated Garage 
ok byreturn 
mail. 


The 
Edwards 
Mfg. Co. 

624-674 


| Eggleston 
Avenue, 









Civcinnati, 
Ohio 


Please mention this magazine 





“GIVE ME YOUR CARD” 


When that request is made of you it ought to bring forth a bit of board you are 
not merely not ashamed of but one that carries the distinction of your personality, 
The great improvement of the century 


PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARDS 





Our Smart alone can properly and effectivel 
Prope y 
Cards in represent the big man—the man 
of power; the man who does 


things; the man the big places 
are looking for. - These cards 
carried in book form, in exquis- 
ite seal leather case, are detached 
one by one as they are used. 
All edges are perfectly smooth. 
Every card is clean, flat and un. 
marred. Send for a sample 
book today and detach them 
one by one. Prove their value 
to your own senses. Send to- 
day. 


Case 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
63-65 East Adams Street, Chicago 














Don’ t Wear a Truss — 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown 
Away FOREVER, And It's Ail Because 

STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 

painful truss, being medicine applicators made self- 

adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 

NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 

80 cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 

Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

the home and conquered the most obstinate cases—no 

delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex- 


possive: When weakened muscles recover there is no further use 
‘0 


r truss. 


Awarded Gold Price International Exposition, Rome, 


Write TODAY and 


and Prix at Paris. 
let us prove what we say oe sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 702 St. Louis, Mo. 


when answering advertisements. 
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One 








Ladies’) en 
of Pararub- 
ber, band 
turned with 
14-kt. gold 
filled bands 
Fitted with 
a 14-kt. 
solid gold 
nib with 
Iridium tip. 





Year Guarantee Certificate ! 


MERIT 
Fountain 


PEN 


14-kt. gold pen point, 
tipped with the Hard- 
est Russian Iridium, the 
most expensive metal 
known. 


Will not Blot, Scratch 
or Skip. 


Holders made of pure 
rubber, fitted with Au- 
tomatic Back Flow 
Feeds, insuring against 
leakage. 


Special 
Guarantee 
Certificate 


with each pen. It sig- 
nifies merit, dependa- 
bility and perfect con- 
struction. 

Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 


Price, $1.00 Each 


SENT POSTPAID 





Made offinest 


ADDRESS; Satay oe 

rubber, beau- 

THE COTTIER CO. _ titslyaacca 
Second National Bank Building Pitted with 
14-kt. 

Fifth Ave. at Twenty-eighth St. solid gold nib 
* w te r 

New York City, N. Y. an ei 





Beauty Purity 
and Health 


Of Skin and Hair 


y= 








\ 
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Promoted by 


Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


To maintain the purity and 
beauty of the complexion, 
the health of the scalp and 
hair, the softness and white- 
ness of the hands and nails, 
Cuticura Soap, with occa- 
sional applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is invalu- 
able. No other emollients do 
so much and cost so little. 












Bm Cuticura Soap and Ointment aresold every. 
i | | where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
4 | free, address *‘Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, 

(tictts 


a TENDER-FACED MEN 


NG] Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick, 25c. Makos shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 






Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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; §| Built lfke Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, puncture-preof, galvanized steel plates, so rely 
i r joined togetherthata ead isimpossible, The Mullins Steel Boatsare guaranteed against puncture, re, louie 
ing, waterlogging, warping, drying out, opening seams, etc. MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and 

erro 2~! Cycle. Light, powerful, simple, can be operated by the beginner, start like automobile motors, 

one mancontrol, never stall at any speed, exhaustsilently underwater. Beautiful illustrated book, free. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. A few cents per 
day will buy it. No special billiard room needed. Write for particulars, 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 17 Free St., Portland, Me. 


DIAMONDS 


AND JEWELRY 























BRILLIANT 
JEWELRY co. 


. 704 MARKET STN 
Use the Sheldon Method SAN FRANCISCO. caus 


30 Days at Our Ris 
j= not venture boa —_ of . me. “ =. — 
r wha ou hav e : 
Esa oil ha you'ted prosetty obey ow JES? RANGER BICYG 











Sheldon Method will help you and p ly A Ny 
oy jeatniene ‘We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- A. Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
— to suit your special condition and let you decide, v Py Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 

Seng hein A vos —— ——— We make this unusual \Tires; highest grade equifment and many advanced 

offer es e have treated absolutely i features possess: nootherwheels. Guaranteed S yrs. 
bo wonderful benefit th the ¢ Sheldon Method brings to spinal CTOR Y PRICES direct to you are less than 
jd young and old. sae ask for cheap 
Aad Ld find pad en Fi —% 12 up. A few 


There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 


coe plaster, es ee cehemg The Baar! a Vy ) as 
ance gives an even, an justable sup) ‘0 the weal ean AK ol 
ened or deformed spine and brings eer mmediate relicf N A eg o, 0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL provaly freight 
even in the most Lanbeessy cases. it is y to put onortake Ae ” (ly oa, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, mis li light and cool. 1 ms | Hit OT BUY Y a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
rice is within reach of all who suffer. You owe it to yourself, = J ( i} Ny thon at any price until you get our big new catal 
Mh and sfecia/ prices and a marvelous newoffer. A 














afflicted one in a family, to fii more about it, 
for our book free at 0 tear Wh ite ai . TIR! s 
PHILO BURT MFC. CO., 305 4th Street, Jamestown, N.Y. Mier A wes 
ie al we cies, ¢ x 
. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.T- | 11 OCHICAGO 


(vy This Sign on a Drug Store 


Denotes its Reliability 


And that Vinol, the Delicious Cod Liver 
and Iron Tonic, May Be Obtained There 


As a body builder and strength creator for feeble old people, delicate 
children, all weak, run-down persons, and for chronic coughs, colds 
and bronchial troubles Vinol is unequalled. Vinol contains no oil. 


A Famous Reconstructive Tonic Improved by Modern Science. 


For Sale at your leading Drug Store. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place. If there is no Vinol agency 
where you live, send us your leading druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
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_- Perfect Cat DIAMONDS Gusirerea? Q SQ 





The Only Way to buy a Diamond 











The BASCH Price—$97.50 per carat for 
Genuine, perfect Cut, pure and brilliant 
diamonds, has been made possible by direct 
importing, enormous sales, cash methods, elim- 
ination of all losses, and low expenses. We save 
you 40% below the retail price of jewelers. 


is at the BASCH Price—protected by the BASCH Money Back Guarantee. 


“See that your Diamond is BASCH Guaranteed’’ 


The BASCH Plan enables you to see 
any diamond before deciding on its purchase, 
Send no money! Just write us to ship any 
diamond and mounting om approval at our ex- 
pense without obligating you to buy. We pay 
every expense whether you buy or not. 














The BASCH Guarantee is a Contract in writing to refund the full purchase price less 10% in cash? 
to accept your diamond at the full purchase price in exchange at any time! The carat weight, 

quality, and value of every diamond 1s legally guaranteed! Al! 14k solid gold mountings priced at cost! 

Send for the New 104-page BASCH Diamond Book FREE! 

Designs and illustrations of the latest stylesin Diamond jewelry, platinum gold and 

silver jewelry, watches, silverware, etc., at the world’s lowest prices—tells you 

» how to buy diamonds intelligently, direct from the Importer. WRITE NOW! 


L. BASCH & CO., 'trtsissed tere’ Dept, 0344 Siicseo, mi. 




















a Trust You 10 Days. Send No Money 
t] itch on A Choice natu sy hed 
Seat Rr peat ioae ott ant ot in malta s2rtncbs short 
 orscii Sand GET YOUR pata A ee ooantenn inten dye 
113and GET ¥O! xtra el 
Enel vasee Be Write today for free ages book of latest styles 


nelose 
ao dressing, bi jb grade — and 
special bargains oy Ostrich Feathers. Women AGENT WANTED. 





ANNA AYERS, Dept. B85 22 Quincy St., Chicago 





BROWN YOUR HAIR 
To Any Shade Desired 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will do 
it. Just apply once a month with your comb, 
Gives any shade from light brown to black, 
and its use can not be detected. Does not soil 





scalp or hands. A _ perfect remedy tor gray, 
faded or bleached ni xir. $1.00 at drug stores. 
Send 2c for trial bottle. 

a) MRS. POTTER'S HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., 
ey 1838 Croton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 









F WHITE 

WALLEY G E M S) IMPORTED 
from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
‘These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
Be diamond tests. So hard they easily 
ratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 
liancy guarantesd 25 years. All mounted in 14K 
Solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style 
ring. pin or stud for examination --all charges prepaid—no money 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 
and rine measure, T VALLEY GEM oo 

Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send 4c. for 5 Samples 
of Ayer Toilet Necessities 


and see for yourself why three generations of refined women 
have recognized HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S preparations as 
pure, effective and delightful dressiny table friends. 4c. in 
stamps brings you trial package ot Aver’s Face Powder. Face 
Cream, Luxuria (the premier cleansing cream), Nail Bleach 
and Cuticle Softener. Send today. 

HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 329 E. 34th St., New York 























WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. CHURCHILL’S Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


a 


wie NERVE FORCE 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has ore to be the best and most effective treat- 
ment known to medical science for restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our 
remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money: can buy and science produce; therefore 


we cannot offer free samples. 


vie, Sia ~Noe Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 





PERSONAL pommel Dear Sirs: For Neurasthenia The Hypop! 


hites are our mainstays.—Dr. JAY G. Bee ear of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tcan Bir Ay to the extreme med of ean Sees. .—Dr. L. PITKIN, NEW Y 


I have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypovhosphites of L' 


a Nerve Food Bey my Physician's order. Ithas so greatly bene: 


fited me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise.— Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New Y 
I don’t think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility ite your Specific Pill.—B. R., Princeton, Ils, 


I find your remedies excellent.—Assistant Attorney General, N. 


Send for free treatise 
securely sealed. 


Winchester & Co., 1019 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. 


Est. 55 years. 








For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
nillion in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me. 

Atlanta, Ga, Oinaha, Neb. 

Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St 
Manchester, N. H. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Dallas, Texas, 

Greensboro, N.C. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Columbus, Ohio, Seattle, Wash, 


Winnepeg, Manitoba. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
Puebla, Mexico, 

London, England, 
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Ten Days’ Free Trial 


anoves on every bicycle we =. = Ship on Approval 
vial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight, 
on iron. are seh —. with th a bieyele agi using i¢ 


it back vy ty 
FACTORY PRICES firsrtinsbiczeaore 
ty") pair of tires from anyone 
im at eee Dried until you receive our latest Art Cataloge 
: ope ot pal eet iets and learn our un- 


pam of rnhald L 
" Jeon re l offers. 
i] iv ONLY Costs = aes | 
‘ gveryining pie: you | 
- y return mail. u will get much valuable 
: fatermation, aa Not wait; pod ng ih, ae 
TIRE 


ster-Brake, 
rte. EAD crc ands sundries of all hinds a at hatrunal CcAGO 











famps, | rs 
| YOU CAN MAKI CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


ECO. Dept. T- 118 A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
Sea Peay eee TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
“SMITH’s is an interesting volume, bringing together Sent postpaid for 25cts Address. 
the work of a company of clever writers.—/o/edo id ’ 
Turko Roller Co., P. O. Box 1263, New York 


Blade. 








“Something Just as Good” 








you will agree that this is no modest statement. 


Berkeley Smith, Joseph Ernest, Edgar Saltus. 


news dealer. 


@ You will find the April number of AInsLEF’s MaGazinp, out 
March 13th, 1913, full of delightfully entertaining fiction. 


@ When you have read “The Pyjama Man,” “The Golden 
Vanitie,” “The Star Child” and all the rest of them we think 


@ The April ArnsLEr’s will contain more than a dozen stories, 
long and short, by such authors as E. W. Hornung, 
Kate Trimble Sharber, John Fleming Wilson, 


F. 


@ We think it’s a number worth ordering ahead from your 











THE APRIL AINSLEE’S 


On sale March 13th. Fifteen cents the copy 
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Jack London 


has just finished the best story he ever wrote. 
He thinks so himself and those who have read the manuscript 
agree with him. He has been working on it five years. 


This great novel will begin in the April number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Read it, if you delighted in the red-blooded exploits of Smoke Bellew. Read 
it for one of the most surprising — most touching —love stories that ever 
appeared in print. It is superbly illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Jack London will write exclusively for the Cosmopolitan during the next five years. An- 


other of America’s greatest authors—exclusively—for -‘America’s Greatest Magazine’’; 
another example of the Cosmopolitan’s policy: the best—and only the best—at any price. 


“The Valley of the Moon” 


deals with the hopes, ambitions, loves and passions of real 
Americans; full-blooded, live Americans of the present day, 
in our big cities. They are true Jack London types—characters 
that have made his novels go like wild-fire in all parts of the 
country. 





No writer living knows unconventual life more intimately 
than Jack London, or describes it with a more vivid and 
forceful pen. Big Bill Roberts and dainty Saxon are his 
latest creations—he has put his own heart and soul into them. 
Don’t miss the dance-hall scene in the first instalment. 


The April 


Osm 











4 s]] to this coupon, fillin your name and address, send it to us at our risk, 
Pin a dollar bill and get the Cosmopolitan with Jack London’s story for 8 months. 
We will gladly give you the dollar back, if you don’t think the story alone is worth the price. 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


For one dollar enclosed please enter my trial subscription to the Cosmopolitan Magazine for 8 months, 
beginning with the April Number, containing the opening chapters of ‘The Valley of the Moon.” 


Name 








Address 





Smith’s 4-13 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and 
common-law Trade- 
Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied ex- 
cept to goods of our. 


manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell 
you a camera or films, 
or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the 
Kodak name, you can 
be sure that he has an 
inferior article that he is 
trying to market on the 


Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Please mention this magazine 


A Surprise For Thin Women 





Thousands of thin women have been getting wonderful results from 
a treatment which is 15 years old and gaining in popularity every day. 

It has not cost them a pe.iny to try it, nor will it you. 

You will be surprised and delighted at the change in your appear- 
ance when the treatment has produced its effect. It has been aston- 
ishing how little additional flesh and bust development it has required 
to make many of our thin patrons attractive—even fascinating. They 
tell us they seem to be attracting a flattering attention which they 
enjoyed and had ceased to expect. 

Just write today saying, “Send me your free treatment.” We 
will immediately send, in plain wrapper, sufficient Dr. Whitney’s 
Nerve & Flesh Builder to give you the additional flesh that will add 
so much to your attractiveness. In some cases the trial alone has 
been all that was needed. 

No. 1 is the general flesh builder. No. 8 is for giving develop- 
ment to the bust alone without enlarging other parts of the body. 
Say which one you prefer. 

Let us prove that we can give you a full, round bust, and a superb 
figure. Send in the coupon below before this offer is withdrawn, 
and get your free trial in plain wrapper by return mail. 

FREE TRIAL COUPON 

Cut this out now. This coupon entitles the sender to one full 
trial treatment of Dr. Whitney’s N erve & Flesh Builder, provided 
it is the first trial sender has received. Jones Co., 
125 D Friend Bldg., Elmira, N. Y. 




















In diplomacy it doesn’t matter what a man’s 
name is. One of the officials of the Russian 
embassy in this country is named Uxkull. And 
in Los Angeles a name can be funny as you please. 
for that city has a tailor called Hornkow. 


BUY YOUR FURNACE 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 








Our monthly payment plan of selling direct 
saves you the dealer’s profits and excessive 
charges for installation. The 


JAHANT FURNACE 


with the patented “Down Draft System” is 
best for residences, schools, hotels, churches, 
etc., because it delivers plenty of heat wher- 
ever and whenever desired at a saving of % to 
46 in fuel bills. Install the Jahant yourself. 
We send compl ete outfit, freight prepaid, with 
special plans, detailed instructions and al 
necessary tools for installation. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or m oney refunded. 
Write for free illustrated book 
THE JAHANT HEATING CO. 


133 Mill Street Akron, Ohio 


Save /to /, On Fuel Bills 


when answering advertisements. 
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We Actually 
Save You $7.50 
On This Rocker 
—Our Factory Price 











Sixteen dollars is what PF wy 10 
your local dealer would i 
ask for this handsome chair. Then note our low 
price—only $8.50. It’s a beautifully designed 
MASTER-BUILT Rocker, made of finest quarter- ]} 
sawed oak. Marokene leather cushion. Height, 
35 inches; width, 31 inches; depth, 21 inches. Com- 
pleted and finished in color you may choose, 
Shipped to you in four sections—assembled in a 
few minutes. Anyone can do it. 


Write Today for Our Free Book 
On Master.Bunt Furniture | 


Pocket the dealer's promt ao Remember, we ship 
direct to you, and eliminate all * between” profits. You 
save from 25% to 75%. This big free ae HOD of ours—-with hun- 
dreds of fine picture: s—shows. many MASTER-BUILT designs 
that you want. There are chairs, settees, tables, couches, 
ete.—all built by the well-known Brot s method- every 
piece guaranteed to please or your money right back! YOU 
want this Free Furniture Catalog! Write today sure. 


This Quarter-Sawed Oak Settee 7 
Shipped Direct to You—only $14.50 


Your local dealer has it priced at $25.00. Solid quarter- | 
sawed oak—beautiful grain—Marokene leather cushions. 
Length, 67 inches; height, 374% inches; depth, 21 inches. We 
complete and finish in any color you ¢ hoose. Shipped in four 
sections. A rare settee opportunity for you. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
604 Sidney Street Saginaw, Michigan 





















Brooks Settee No. 12 


Improve Your Complexion, 


Your Figure and Your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women thank 
Dr. James P. Campbell's Safe Arsenic 
Wafers for their clear, beautiful skin, 
their graceful figure and good health. 

If your complexion needs improve- 
ment, if you are weak, nervous, thin, 
tired, or in any respect not at your 
best, try Dr. Campbell's Wafers to- 
day. Used by men and women for 
twenty-seven years with more than 
satisfactory results. 

Absolutely safe and harmless to 
anybody. Guaranteed under the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. 











DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


One-P8fth dows, 
Credit Terms: 8 equal monthly amouw 
The four rings here shown are the 
most popular, although we 
show all sizes in our 
large, illustrated 
Catalog. 


Address 
sant Dept.M 844 
0) 
BROS 8-00. 15:3 Branches, Prttaperee, De aa nee, He 








-Mennen’s 





50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER BOX, 
at all good druggists, or sent in plain cover by mail from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.54, 415 Broadway, New York City 


Please mention this magazine 


when 





MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 


SYope-taste! 
Talcum 


Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO ye 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 





advertisements. 


answering 
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A:-NEW DISCOVERY WITH ALMOST MIRACULOUS 
POWERS FOR THE HEALING OF INFLAMED 
AND SUPPURATING SORES OF THE SKIN. 


Severe Burns, Boils, Carbuncles, Ringworm, Eczemas, 
yield almost instantly to this wonderful application. 


Produces healing in one-half the time of other remedies. 


Thermozine can be painted on the skin at a temperature 
of 200 degrees without injuring the skin. 


This high degree of heat makes this application in a class 
by itself in treating cases where heat applications 
are required. 


It is the only application that can be painted on the skin 
above 140 degrees, at which point germ life dies. j 


Thermozine is a perfect dressing for an open wound be- 
cause it destroys infection and makes an airtight 
covering that prevents the wound from injury while 
it stimulates the healing process. 


A new hope for those suffering from chronic sores. 


$1.00 FOR QUARTER-POUND PASTEUR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CAN, WITH ACCESSORIES 98 Beekman Street, New York City 
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THE SMOOT HEST TOBACCO 
The home that knows 


“Velvet” tobacco ~- 
runs smoothly! 

















ags~or one 


TINS pone ale 








150 {§ Make $20 a Day| Time to 


with our wonderful Champion Picture Ma-| | ra 
chine. Takes, Rey wd ny eed in Build 
300 an hour. o dark room. 
, paar eng Photo Post Cards 
and Buttons are all the rage! You coin morey 


aeligoares| Y 
anywhere. Witefor Free Book Testicooninla etc. our 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 


ae 4 Ogden Ave., Dept. E160 ere Chicago, ill. || Boat 



















{ 


ET us sena you complete parts for a boat, shaped and fitted. | 


(e] Flash Like Genuine Zasy to assemble. Save two-thirds boat builder’s price. 
||| Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. . 
JIRMON D | Only $28 for complete knock-down frame of 23-foot Motor | 
{ eo ||| Boat—12 passengers—speed 9'4 to 14 miles an hour. This | 






ANY ey STYLE at 1/: ‘40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS || includes full-sized patterns to finish by. The boat season ||| 
RSA | 





peci — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. with 72 pages of illustrations and descriptions of row boats, 
8 a a8. 14k stud 1 1 ct. $4.86. Sent canoes, sail and motor boats that you can build. Address 

C.0.D. for inspection. Gatalog FREE. shows | |!) BROOKS MFG.CO. 5204 Sidney St., Saginaw, Michigan 
full line. Patent rip Panes Lng 10 cents. | Ms rete: saad 
Baroda Co.,Dept. s9 Leland& DoverSt_ ie —_—_————— i) 














Hy 
Ww 20 2g ° 
ponsnrl ty Rang “See thom Gret-then oor. a cane Pos rite for Brooks Boat Book | 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the power of his 
telescope, becomes a reporter of the 
movements of a hundred worlds 
greater than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of miles 
away. 

He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his sight 
goes rushing through space to dis- 


cover and inspect a star hitherto 


unknown. 

Up to the power of his lenses, his 
vision sweeps the universe. 

As the telescope may be focused 
upon any star, so the telephone may 


be focused upon any person within 
the range of its carrying power. 

Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it will 
be carried across country at light- 
ning speed, to be recognized and 
answered. 

The telescope is for a very limited 
class, the astronomers. The telephone 
is for everyone. 

At the telescope you may see, but 
cannot be seen. At the telephone you 
may speak and be spoken to, you 
may hear and be heard. By means of 
the Bell System this responsive ser- 
vice is extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Send a postal or write; 


® 
¢ 

a letter today: giving just . 

your name. atid address, so we* 

can send you. by return mail,? 

postpaid, this; new, big, splendid 

Satalagye “4s fe pogney saving “¢ rgains, TT ‘ 

s new, book gives complete descriptions, illustrations a i 
payoient plan, with 30 days’ Free Examination Guarantee. Wr oy to 1 explains Cay Gasp 


Save 159 ‘to 507% oO 
; _@_ e 
Home Furnishings °34% 
: GJS wwrayus 
This is the largest, oldest and best known home furnishing concern in the world—58 years of success 
—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 regular cus- 

Easiest, FairestCredit tomers, Could” greater proot of honest, Thirty Days’ Free 
Plan Ever Offered. No interest—no canta atten. “Wel grey pot Examination Guarantee.: Honesty has 
extra charges—no red tape—nothing but : ep she our- built our tremendous business. Overy 
@ square, honest plan of allowing you Selves, to 1,000,000—can prove ourselves to customer must be satisfied and more than 
rock-bottom cash prices, with privilegeof you. Through our tremendous buying satistied. You can get absolutely any- 
arranging payments to suit your individ- power—taking-entire factory outpute—at low thing you want from our immense stock 
ual convenience. Our multi-million dol- rices and discounts—we can save you money on n BO das s’ free examination in your own 


ol 
lar resources, buying power and trusting he best quality in the world. Sendforour big, home—your mone 
ee enable us to offer youterms no or- new, 7,000 Bargain Catalog today, It id ‘ou last penny without, oste aaah 
f 





nary concern could even dare to think facts and figures with a guarantee of 15 to50% you are not positively and thoroughly 
























of. Learn about this fair, square, hone saving onany article of furniture or housefur- eased. You j 
est method. Investigate it now. — nishings. Don’t neglect—write a postcard today. bets is 100s! fA binding Ba one aaa 
Six Regular CREDIT BARGAIN 
Every great bargain here PU rererryrrererrerrerar a ane 
shown in catalog—big photo- s 1 Weare a ae 
graphs—long exact descrip- MA ec ES: 
tions — with 7000 others. te! Hb 
GET IT! ie : 
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Pee: Famous ““Restwell’* Guaranteed Rocker, & oe : nS 
will A i oares d ‘Oak. fetered Don’t Wait! Order this elegant solid oak three-piece Mission, artistic Nom Eases — > "yt 
: with ‘‘Imperial’’ leather, the nearest + design library set at once, It is made of solid oak “4 pba JMS (4 fie C98 
ht approach to real leather. cflonarch steel tifally Bosabed iss Golden G2 umed Dak. Fpl set of Ate} Liat7 LEEAT ITT TErT 11197 1T TILA 
al it tion. chair and rocker, upholstered in Imperial Spanish leather =. 
g front poate, Price only aoe $3.49 wearing ‘qualities of Zenuine leather. ‘The table measures 42x26 i 1089. 393 You pave Rug’ Ba La 
Terms: 50ccash, 50c monthly ee CraSrs ens sae OD anywhere near the equal of this cele- 
and full set is less than half wha ould pay at any retail store. brated ‘‘Arcadia’’ Bru Rug. It is 


Siro, covEinge o! ae a and tan, 
qi n 

guaranteed torwear: Price 910.83 

Terms, $1 Cash—75c Monthly 
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you 
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) See eer eet ora | 





1S of No. 363. The most astounding Dining 
Table Bargain of modern times. Just an ex- 
ser- ample of the Grand fetes we Oe ae oar big 
ree ca jog. Made of seasone: ardwood— - . 
‘ion finished American quartered oak. beantifullz No. 343. Coin Gold Porcelain 100-Piece Bargain Dinner Set Missice libeay tebte...Uishaue distnwan 
° | anes. a7 aot g * : a Extra value at our very low price. Made by the world’s largest i 28 M 
| and is supplied with extra leaves so as to pottery. It is double fired and beautifully glazed: has heavy sive sold pt inch top, iro rarer 


tend out to six feetin length. The massive coin gold band d ti i ted not 5 {F d es 
iiacliioonestnen on $10.85 Radel ationmofmetrmlipnes Cow $9.65 Rares jn - 3B. 
N Y Terms; $1.00 cash, 75c monthly ‘Terms: $1.00 cash, 75c monthly Terms; $1.00 cash, 75c monthly 
~ WE PROMISE YOU: Absolute satisfaction on anything you ever order from us—on OPEN FREE Credit 
Charge account or money back. All we ask is the chance to prove it to you.. Write us andenjoy our Big 
7000 Bargain Book, You'll Get it By Return Mail, FREE—AIL Postage Paid. Will You? 


H ARTM A FURNITURE & CARPET CO. Larcest, oldest and best 
vice 3940 WENTWORTH AVE., CHICAGO concern in the world. 


Established 1855 — 58 Years of Success 22 Creat Stores—1!,000,000 Customers 











Every Educated Physician 
Will Tell You Upon Inquiry 


That the soft gray filling of the nerve centres, including the brain, is made up of 
water, albumen and Phosphate of Potash, as the largest ingredients — 


And that when the nerve centres are rebuilt every day as fast as worn by use, 
the individual is equipped to keep well. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Was specially designed to provide nutrition for both body and brain. It is rich in 
Phosphate of Potash, the vital salt of gray nerve tissue, often lacking in the usual diet. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for breakfast will show 


**There’s a Reason’’ 





